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Fuu.y convinced as J am, that the welfare of man- 
kind can be promoted by nothing so effectually, as 
by the maintenance and diffusion of the Christian 
religion ; and also, that our religion, when deprived 
of its fundamental doctrines, loses its efficacy, as 
an instrument for insuring our virtue and happiness, 
I consider myself bound to support, by every means 
in my power, that most holy faith ‘‘ which was once 
delivered to the saints’—-I mean pure and orthodox 
Christianity. 

This is the sole object which I have in view, in 
presenting to the public the following notes and 
dissertations; which, although as I fear very imper- 
fect, are the result of long continued reflexion and 
labour. The range which I have, in the present 
volume, attempted to occupy, is however by no 
means extensive. The dissertations are chiefly 


critical and philological, and with the exception of 
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the first, (on the canonical authority of the epistle 
to the Hebrews,) they relate almost exclusively to 
the deity and incarnation of Jesus Christ. After 
all, they embrace the discussion of but a small 
part of the passages of Scripture, which might be 
pleaded in support of those doctrines. 

While I have been engaged in the composition 
of this volume, and in the previous study necessary 
for the purpose, one general remark has been fre- 
quently suggested to me, and has excited a feeling 
of gratitude to our Heavenly Father, who has gra- 
ciously adapted the revelation of his truth to men 
of every condition. It is, that, as far as regards es- 
sential truth, the obvious sense of Scripture—the 
sense which is naturally imbibed by the cottager 
or the school-boy—seldom fails to be wrought out 
and established by impartial and elaborate research. 
It stands the test of careful investigation. 

My own attainments in biblical criticism are by 
no means great. Yet I know enough of that pur- 
suit, to be thoroughly convinced, that when con- 
ducted on just principles, it will never support 
those novel explanations of Holy Writ, which have 
been siezed upon, with eagerness, by modern writ- 
ers of a speculative turn. If I am not greatly mis- 


taken, it condemns all the floating fancies of the 
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sceptic, and ranges itself on the side of that sound 
and simple interpretation of Scripture which has 
been familiar, in all ages of the church, to the 
humble followers of a crucified Redeemer. 

The following is a translation of the motto on 
the title page. ‘‘ I know that he is truly God, from 
heaven, impassible. I know that he was of the 
seed of David, according to the flesh, a man, and 
passible. I do not enquire how the same person 
is both passible and impassible—how he is both 
God and man; lest, whilst I busy myself about the 
HOW, and am investigating the mopr, I should 
miss of THAT GOOD THING which is set before us.” 
This sentence, selected from the works of Atha- 
nasius, is worthy of the deliberate attention of every 
theological student. If we approach Christianity, 
with the remembrance that it is appointed for our 
salvation, and peruse the Scriptures with a humble 
mind, for the purpose of our own edificaticn, we 
shall not be permitted to doubt the truth of the 
great doctrines of ourreligion. Although the mode 
of these doctrines is placed far beyond the reach 
of our investigation, we shall rely with simplicity 
on the facts which are revealed to us ; and, in ap- 
plying them, by faith, to our spiritual benefit, we 


shall learn to adopt the apostle’s emphatic lan- 
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euage, “To me, to live is Curist, and to die is 


GAIN. 


N. B. The author entertains a hope that the ad- 
ditions which have been made to this work, in the 
present edition, will be found to be of some little 
use and importance to the biblical student. They 
are chiefly notes at the bottom of the page; and 


are distinguished by a double asterisk. (**) 
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BIBLICAL NOTES, 


&C. 


ON THE CANONICAL AUTHORITY OF THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS. 


Every student in theology must be aware that there 
are, in the epistle to the Hebrews, many important 
passages, which directly or indirectly relate to the 
divinity of our Saviour. In the first chapter, more 
especially, the writer’s whole argument is built on the 
doctrine—allowed no doubt by those whom he was 
addressing—that the Son of God is infinitely superior 
to the angels; and that it is He who, in certain pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, is described under the 
name and character of Gop, the Creator and Ruler 
of all things. On this account, as well as for other 
reasons, it is a question of great interest to the in- 
quirer after christian truth, whether the Epistle to 
the Hebrews may, like the rest of the books included 
in the canon of scripture, be received as a work given 
by inspiration of God—whether the canonical autho- 
rity, now generally ascribed to this treatise, rests on 
such grounds as will satisfy the mind of an honest 
and deliberate inquirer ? 


i) 


On the Canonical Authority 


The doubts entertained by some persons, on this 
subject, have obviously arisen from the circumstance, 
that the epistle is anonymous ; and appear to have 
been uniformly connected with the question, whether 
the apostle Paul was its author? Now, if there are 
sufficient reasons to convince us that Paul was the 
author of this epistle, we must of course rest satisfied 
of its canonical authority. J shall therefore, in the 
first place, briefly state the evidences by which this 
hypothesis is supported. 

I. The first evidence to be adduced on this subject, 
although of a nature somewhat indirect and uncertain, 
is worthy of our close attention on the ground of its 
antiquity and authority. It is the testimony of the 
apostle Peter, who, in his second epistle, writes as 
follows: ‘“ Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look 
for such things, be diligent that. ye may be found 
of him in peace, without spot, and blameless ; and 
account that the long-suffering of our Lord is salva- 
tion; even as our beloved brother Paul also, according 
to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you; 
as also in all his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things; in which are some things hard to be under- 
stood (dvovoyra ria), which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other scriptures, 
to their own destruction.”' 

The first point to which we must here advert is 
this—that the apostle, in the passage now cited, dis- 
tinguishes, from the rest of Paul’s epistles, some one 
epistle written by him to that very people, whom 
Peter is himself addressing. Who then were this 
people? LTanswer, rHE Jews. The persons to whom 
the first epistle of Peter is inscribed were of éxAéuros 

1 2 Pet. in, 14 - 16. 
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mugerionwos Oiaoroeas, “the elect strangers of the dis- 
persion, in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia,”* and that his second epistle was also writ- 
ten to them appears from*2 Pet. iii, 1. “This second 
epistle, beloved, I now write unfo you ; in (both) 
which I stir up your pure minds, &c.” Now | conceive 
that these”elect strangers of the dispersion must have 
been the same people as were addressed by the apostle 
James, under the appellation of ai dadexa Qurus ev r7 
Oicoroed, “the TWELVE TRIBES in the dispersion.” * 
The rageridjwos diaoroeas, in the phraseology of a 
Jew writing soon after the christian era, could be no 
others than his countrymen in the dispersion, and the 
snhenros Taper ionwor diaomoeas, were, doubtless, that 
portion of this scattered people, which had embraced 
Christianity.*| This conclusion is satisfactorily con- 
firmed,—first, by the consideration that Peter was 
the apostle of the Jews,—secondly, by the contents 
of the two epistles, which abound in familiar illus- 


2, Petia: 

3 The peculiar sense of the word d:aorogé appears to be well as- 
certained, and is thus ably stated by Schleusner: ‘‘ Kar’ ¢Goy7y in 
N. T. ita dicuntur loca in quibus Israelitee exulabant ; regio quam 
Oiaomaeévres “Iovdaio: s. dispersi Judeei inhabitabant. Fuerunt enim, 
Christi et apostolorum tate, Judeei per totum fere terrarum orbem 
dispersi, et in omnibus celebrioribus Asize urbibus suas synagogas 
et proseuchas habebant, teste Josepho, De B. J. viii, 3,3. Et 
hoc sensu vox capienda, Jac. i, 1. Tals dudexa Quaais ev +7 diao- 
moe@, omnibus Christianis ex Judeeis conversis extra Paleestinam 
habitantibus, 1 Pet. i, 1. TlagersOniwoig dsaorogtis.” Schleusner 
then proceeds to observe, that in John vii, 35. d:woroge, by metony- 
my, denotes the Jews themselves who were thus dispersed—‘ u7 
aig THY Osaomogay ra ‘EAAnvav Arcs woveverdou, ubi diaoroge raiv ‘EA- 
Ajvav sunt ipsi Judeei inter Greecos per totum terrarum orbem 
dispersi. Comp. 2 Mac. i, 273 ériowdywye riyv dimorogdy juav,—also 
Ps. exlvii, 2. See also Rosenmiiller and Gill, in loc. 

* Comp. Rom. xi, 7. ‘‘ Israel hath not obtained that which he 
seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it and the rest were 
blinded.” 
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trations derived from the history, law, and prophecies 
of God’s ancient people,’—thirdly, by the fact that, in 
his first epistle, the persons addressed by the apostle 
are mentioned as living amongst the Gentiles, but 
not as forming a part of them,°’—and lastly, by the 
testimony of Eusebius, who, without hesitation, pro- 
nounces this epistle to have been inscribed “to the 
Hebrews.”" , 

From our premises it follows, that the epistle here 
referred to by the apostle Peter, as the work of Paul, 
was addressed, like those of Peter himself, to Jews ; 
and to Jews only. Now, since none of the thirteen 
epistles universally acknowledged to be Paul’s were 
so addressed,—since we have no ground for supposing 
that any such work of Paul’s once existed, and is now 
lost,—and since, on the other hand, this description 
precisely applies to the epistle to the Hebrews,—there 


5 Among the many examples of this nature, afforded by these 
epistles, 1 Pet. i, 18, deserves particular notice. ‘‘ Forasmuch as 
ye know ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and 
gold,” &c. Here there is an oblique reference (which could scarcely 
be intelligible to any but Jews) to the money which the Israelites 
were required to pay as a ransom for their souls, and in order to 
redeem their first-born sons; See Exod. xxx, 12—15; Num. i, 
40—51. Striking in the same point of view is the allusion, in 
2 Pet. 11, 22, to the true proverb,—‘‘ The dog is turned to his own 
vomit again; and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the 
mire.” The first part of this proverb is Solomon’s—the latter is 
evidently of Jewish use and extraction, for the swine probably de- 
rives its name in Hebrew from its practice of returning to the mire 
—"FP} from “VPI rediit. It is remarkable also that extracts are, 
in these epistles, given from the O. T., as of allowed authority, and 
perfectly familiar to the reader, without any accompanying word to 
denote their being quoted. See 1 Pet. i, 24; ii, 7, 8, 24, 25; iii, 
10—12; 2 Pet. iii, 8, &c. 

© See 1 Pet. i, 12. «* Having your conversation honest among 
the Gentiles, &c.” iv, 3. ‘* For the time past of our life may suf- 
fice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, &c. .... wherein 
they think it strange that ye run not with them to the same excess 
of riot,” &e. ; 

* Hist. Eccl. lib. iii, cap. 4. 
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is a good prima facie reason for believing that this 
was in fact the work to which Peter alluded. It is 
true that the epistle to the Hebrews (as I shall after- 
wards endeavour to shew) was probably addressed to 
the Jewish Christians of Palestine, whereas those of 
Peter were written to the Jews of “the dispersion ;” 
yet, since this treatise was, in its general design, ency- 
clical—applicable to the condition and adapted for the 
instruction of the believing Jews wherever situated,— 
it was by no means unnatural that Peter, in the 
practical application of his beloved brother’s doctrine, 
should overlook this particular distinction. Converted 
Jews, as such, were, in these instances, the common and 
~ exclusive objects of the addresses of both apostles. 
The question however remains, whether any passage 
in “the Hebrews” corresponds with the subject on 
which Peter was writing, in such a manner as to 
justify his reference ? his question may be safely 
answered in the affirmative.’ I conceive that Peter’s 
allusion to the doctrine of Paul is not connected with 
the immediately preceding words alone, but with the 
whole exhortation of which they form a part——‘‘See- 
ing that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye 
may be found of Him, in peace, without spot and 
blameless, and account that the long-suffering of our 
Lord is salvation.” ‘The things here described as 
looked for are the second coming of the Lord, and 
the destruction or purification of the visible world by 
fire; and in the prospect of these things, the apostle 
exhorts his readers to a life of diligence, peace, ho- 
liness, and patience. Now, this subject does not 
appear to be unfolded in any part of Paul’s epistles 
with so much clearness and fulness, as in the follow- 
ing passages of ‘‘the Hebrews.” “As it is appointed 
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unto men once to die, but after this the judgment ; 
so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many 3 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin (or a sin-offering) unto sal- 
vation.”* ‘‘ Having therefore, brethren, boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus ... . let 
us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled. from an evil con- 
science ....let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering; &c... . for if we sin wilfally 
after that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation, which shall devour the adversaries. ... . 
Cast not away therefore your confidence, which hath 
great recompense of reward. For ye have need of 
patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, 
ye might receive the promise. For yet a little while, 
and he that shall come will come, and will not tarry.”® 
“ Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us... . follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord . .. . looking 
diligently lest any man fail of the grace of God.”’ 
“See that ye refuse not him that speaketh ... . 
whose voice then shook the earth: but now he hath 
promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not the 
earth only, but also heaven. And this word, Yet 
once more, signifieth the removing of those things 
that are shaken, as of things that are made, that 
those things which cannot be shaken may remain. 


8 ix, 27, 28. 9 x, 19-37. 1 xii, 1, 14, 15. 
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Wherefore we, receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, let us have grace whereby we may serve God 
acceptably with reverence and godly fear: for our 
God is a consuming fire.” * 

The analogy between these passages and the whole 
of the third chapter of the second epistle of Peter is 
of a close and striking character. As a further con- 
firmation of the opinion that Peter has there referred 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, it has been observed ;— 

Jirst, that, although the whole of Paul’s writings 
contain abundant internal evidences of their divine 
origin, yet the description of being written “according 
to the wisdom given unto him,” applies with peculiar 
force to the epistle to the Hebrews—a treatise in 
which the inspired author has displayed an extraor- 
dinary depth of divine knowledge, and a preeminent 
skill in unfolding the deeper and more abstruse parts 
of the christian system ;—and, secondly, that the 
“things hard to be understood” (dvcvoyra sia) of 
which Peter speaks as contained in the epistles of 
Paul, are most conspicuous in that to the Hebrews, 
the writer of which expressly denominates certain 
parts of his own doctrine “things hard to be inter- 
preted,”* (Adyos duceeuirevros).* 


ex, 25-29. 3v,11. Owen on the Hebrews, Exercit. 2. 

4 The doubts mentioned by Eusebius, as entertained by some 
persons, respecting the genuineness of the second epistle of Peter, 
(Eccl. Hist. lib, ii, 25; vi, 25.) had probably disappeared in the 
christian church, before the council of Laodicea, a. p.363,) by which 
this epistle was recorded as part of the canon of scripture. The 
simple ground on which Lardner states himself to be convinced of 
its genuineness is this—that it plainly professes, in its opening salu- 
tation, and more indirectly in some other passages, to be the work 
of this apostle, and must therefore be either the genuine production 
of his pen or a gross forgery. Now the moral and doctrinal con- 
tents of this epistle (especially of the first and third chapters) are 
of so weighty and elevated a character, as totally to preclude the 
probability of the latter alternative. And this, I doubt not, is the 
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II. The next evidence to be adduced, in support 
of the opinion that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written by Paul, is that of ecclesiastical tradition. 
The Greek and eastern fathers are unanimous in 
ascribing the epistle to Paul. The earliest authority 


main reason why this epistle, as well as the general epistle of James, 
(which also was reckoned by Eusebius among the controverted 
books) have been, for so many ages, universally received by Chris- 
tians as of canonical authority. 

This general argument, however, is satisfactorily confirmed by the 
comparison of various expressions contained in both the epistles 
ascribed to Peter. The following examples may suffice to elucidate 
the subject. 


Comp. 1 Pet. 1, 2, Xdgis iui nad eienn wanduein, with 2 Pet. 
i, 2, The same words. 

Comp. 1 Pet. i, 18, & r7js warauiasipay dvaoreooyc, with 2 Pet. 
ili, 11, & aylas dvaoreopals. 

Comp. 1 Pet. ili, 21, cuguds dardbecss dirov, with 2 Pet.i, 14, 
aTbSECIS TOU OxNVWMATOS. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iv, 3, &v doeAyetars, with 2 Pet. ii, 18, The 
same words ; aoérysia is generally used in the singular. 

Comp. 1 Pet. 1, 17, xedwv dvacredonre, with 2 Pet. il, 18, 
TOUS BV TAMIN AVLOTLADOWEVOUS. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iil, 20, eedéyero 4 rot ©e0d waxeodumia ey 
Hiwegais Nie, xaraorevaCousyys xiPwrod, ig Hv OAiyous (rouréori 6x ro) 
puyal dseowdnoay oF vouroc, with 2 Pet. ii, 5, xa! deyaiou xbopov 
on eQeiouro, GAN Oydoov Ne dincuocbyns xjouna epvAakze, and iii, 15, 
nal rh ro xugiou nua wMaxoodumiav, Cwrneiay Hysiode 

Comp. 1 Pet. 1, 17, Keetrrov yao ayasorootvrag, ... . ThOxEN, 
with 2 Pet. ii, 21, Kee*rrov yap ny adrois, wn ereyvwntvos, x. T. A. 

Comp. | Pet. v, 4, xowsetode .... rig O6&ns orépavov, with 2 Pet. 
ii, 13, xomsrodmevor wusodoy ddimins. 

Comp. 1 Pet. il, 11, ray cuguimtiy ExiSumi@y, with 2 Pet. ii, 18, 
OcrsdCouow ev Eri Sumiass. 
be Comp. 1 Pet. i, 20, im eoxaruy ray ypcvav, with 2 Pet, iii, 3, 
er ECxdrou Tay nwecov. 

Comp. | Pet. iv, 3, rerogeumévous (in the sense of vitam agen- 
tes) ev aochyeious, with 2 Pet. il, 10, ev eruuie micomod opevoméevous. 

Comp. 1 Pet. v, 10, ‘O 6: @edg....... tuts orneites, with 2 Pet. 
rs be gaa EOTNCIYWEVOUS &..... GANS Che 

Comp. 1 Pet. iv, 12, we Eévu tui cumBaivovros (in the sense 
of happening) with 2 Pet. ii, 22, suwBeByxe O: adrois. 
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amongst them, applying to the subject, is that of 
Pantenus, the president of the christian school at 
Alexandria, who flourished, a.p. 180. From a pas- 
sage in the ecclesiastical history of Eusebius, we find 
that this ancient presbyter spoke of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, as the work of Paul, and accounted for the 
apostle’s not attaching his name to it, on the ground 
of modesty, and because his peculiar office was that 
of ministering to the Genéiles.’ 

Pantenus was succeeded in the school of Alexan- 
dria by Clement, (a. p. 192,) whose testimony to the 
Pauline origin of this epistle is also preserved by 
Eusebius, and is quite explicit. Origen, (a. p. 230,) 
the successor of Clement in his office, received the 
epistle as written by Paul, and expressly declares 
that it was handed down as such by the ancients.’ 
Now the ancients (of ceyasos avdees) to whom this 
father refers, were probably Christians who lived in 
apostolic times, or very soon afterwards; whence we 
may conclude that even in the primitive age of the 
church, the epistle to the Hebrews was received as 
the work of Paul. This conclusion is strengthened 
by the fact, that the earliest versions which were made 
of the canonical scriptures of the New Testament— 


Comp. | Pet. iti, 20, oxrw ~Puxai (im the sense of persons) with 
2 Pet. ii, 14, dercaCovres Yuyas cornginrous. 

Comp. 1 Pet. i, 14, réxva braxorys, obedient children, with 
2 Pet. ii, 14, xardeas réxva, cursed children. 

Comp. 1 Pet. i, 4, rernonmévny ev oveavors, with 2 Pet. ii, 17, 
ei¢ aioe rernenrai Although the expressions here cited are not 
in general peculiar to the apostle Peter, they are sufficiently mark- 
ed and numerous to evince a strong similarity of style between the 
two epistles ; and independently of other arguments, render it pro- 
bable that the same person was the author of them both. 


° Hist. Eccl. lib. vi, cap. 14. 6 Jb. lib. ii, cap. 38. 
7 Ib. lib. vi, cap. 25. 
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viz. the Syriac Peshito, the Sahidic, and the Vetus 
Itala, contain this epistle. Here it should be observed 
that the testimony of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen on this subject is by no means confined to the 
declarations now alluded to; for there are to be found 
in their extant works numerous passages of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, which they currently adduce as scrip- 
ture, and as the words of Paul. 

After Origen we have Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, a. D. 247; Theognostus, of the same place, 
a.p. 282; Methodius, 4. p. 292 (probably) ; Pam- 
philus, of Ceesarea, a. D. 294; Archelaus, bishop of 
Mesopotamia, a. D. 300; Hierax, a learned Egyptian, 
a. pv. 802; Alexander, a.p. 313; Eusebius, of Ce- 
sarea, A.D. 315; Athanasius, a. Dp. 326; Adamantius, 
A. D. 330; Cyril, of Jerusalem, a. pv. 348; Serapion, 
an Egyptian bishop, a.p.347; Titus, bishop of Bostra 
in Arabia, a. p. 362; Epiphanius, a.p. 368; Basil, 
a. pd. 370; Gregory Nazianzen, a. p. 370; Amphilo- 
chius, A.D. 370; Gregory Nyssen, a.p. 371; Diodorus, 
of Tarsus, 4. p. 378; Didymus, of Alexandria, a. D. 
378 ; the author of the Constitutiones Apostolica, a.p. 
390 ; Theodore, of Mopsuesta, a.p. 394; Chrysostom, 
A.D. 398 ; Maximin, the Arian bishop, a.p. circa 400; 
Severian, a. D. 401; Victor, a. p. 401; Cyril, of Alex- 
andria, A.D. 412; Theodoret, a. p. 423; and many 
others. By these numerous fathers, the epistle is 
attributed to Paul. Many of them, like Clement and 
Origen, without hinting at the existence of any doubts 
on the subject, have quoted the words of this epistle 
as his words ; others, in lists of the canonical books of 
scripture, have included it amongst his epistles. The 
testimony of the Greek fathers, thus general and 
explicit, is confirmed by that of Ephrem the Syrian, 
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A. D. 370; also by that of the general council of 
Christians held at Laodicea, a. pv. 363.° 

It may be proper to advert somewhat more particu- 
larly to the evidence of Eusebius. In that celebrated 
passage of his ecclesiastical history, in which he 
divides the books of the New Testament, into “those 
universally allowed to be genuine (owodocyovmera)” and 
“those of which the authority was disputed (ariAeyo- 
aera), the epistle to the Hebrews is not distinguished 
by him from the other epistles of Paul, and is there- 
fore included with them, in the class of oworoyobmeva.° 
In strict accordance with this classification, Eusebius 
has, in other passages of his works, quoted this epistle 
as divine scripture and as written by Paul." On one 
occasion however, at the same time that he expresses 
his own judgment that Paul was its author, he informs 
us that the contrary opinion existed: ‘there are,” he 
says, “ fourteen epistles of Paul manifest and well 
known (xeddyAo1 zai caugeis), but yet there are some, 
who reject that to the Hebrews, alleging in behalf of 
their opinion, that it was not received in the church 
of Rome as a writing of Paul’s.”” And in another 
place he says, ‘‘to this very time by some of the 
Romans, this epistle is not reckoned to be the 
apostles.”* Accordingly it appears that some of the 
earliest Latin fathers did not receive the epistle as 
Paul’s. Caius, a. D. 212, supposed to have been a 
presbyter at Rome, mentions the epistles of Paul as 
being only thirteen in number ;* and Tertullian, who 
wrote at the same period, ascribed this epistle to 
Barnabas. We are also informed by Stephen Gobar, 


8 Lardner’s Works, 4to. it, 329, 330. 
9 Hist. Eccl. lib. ui, cap. 25. 
' Tb. lib, ti, cap. 17. De Martyr. Palest. cap. 11. 
2 7b. lib. ili, cap. 3. > Jb. lib. vi,cap. 20. 4 Jb. lib. vi, cap. 20. 
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as cited by Photius, that Irenzeus bishop of Lyons, 
and his disciple Hippolytus, did not receive this 
treatise as a work of Paul’s.’ Eusebius however states 
that Irenzus, in one of his works (now lost), appeals 
to certain declarations (077% ria) in the epistle to the 
Hebrews.° 

With regard to the disposition to reject the epistle, 
which existed in the church at Rome during the 
fourth century, it might possibly arise (as is stated by 
Philaster of Brescia, a. p. 380) from opposition to the 
Novatians—sectarians, who grounded on Hebrews 
vi, 4—6, their determination not to readmit into the 
church, on repentance, those who had once fallen 
from the faith of Christ.”. Jerom, (A. p. 392,) although 
he mentions the doubts which existed on the subject, 
himself received the epistle as the work of Paul ;° 
and the later Latin fathers, including Hilary, (a. p. 
354,) Ambrose, (A. D. 374,) and Augustine, (a. D. 400,) 
are as unanimous as the Greeks, in favour of the same 
opinion. On the whole therefore it appears, that the 
records of antiquity decidedly support that opinion. 
With the exception of a few of the western fathers, 
and some persons at Rome in the fourth century, 
whose objection has been accounted for by an inci- 
dental circumstance, if appears to have been the 
prevailing and nearly universal judgment of the 
early christian church, that Paul was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

III. We have now to consider the internal evidences, 
by which this judgment is confirmed: and (1) in the 
first place we may observe, that the little which can 
be collected from the epistle to the Hebrews, respect- 


> Bibl. p. 904. ° Hist. Eccl. lib. v, cap. 26. 
* Lardner’s Works, vol. ui, p. 523. ® Td. vol. il, p. 558. 
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ing the personal circumstances of its author, is 
coincident with the history of Paul. The intimate 
knowledge which the author displays of the Old 
Testament and of the whole Jewish institution, affords 
a strong presumption that he was a Jew, and a Jew 
of great learning: this was eminently the case with 
Paul, who was as “ touching the law a Pharisee,” and 
was brought up in all the learning of the Hebrews, 
at the feet of Gamaliel. 

In the latter part of his epistle, the writer exhorts 
the Hebrews to pray for bim, and the rather to do 
this “ that he might be restored to them the sooner,” 
adding almost immediately afterwards,’ “‘ they of Italy 
salute you.” Itappears therefore that this writer had 
been with the Hebrew Christians in Judza (to whom 
it is nearly certain that his epistle was addressed) — 
that he desired to be restored to them—and that he 
was then absent from them, im Italy: now we know 
that Paul frequently visited the Christians in Judea; 
and that he was at last separated from them and car- 
ried a prisoner to Rome. The evidence which this 
coincidence affords is strengthened by Heb. xiii, 23, 
“know ye that our brother (rov cdeAoor) Timothy is set 
at liberty;” for Paul frequently calls Timothy our 
brother (6 «deAgos)* and from the commencement of 
his epistles to the Colossians and the Philippians, we 

9 xit, 19, 24. 

1 Oj awd rs “Iradiag. “* They of Italy.” I believe that c&é is here 
rightly rendered ‘‘ of.” The idiom is not considered to denote that 
the persons spoken of came from Italy, and were then elsewhere, 
but only that Italy was their country or home. O/ dd rH bade 
may therefore be understood as signifying the Italian Christians, 
including, of course, those of Rome. The same idiom is employed 
in Matt. xxi, 11; Acts xvii, 13; &c. So in Philo, of dad’ AAsé- 
avogeiac, signifies, the Alexandrians. Vid. Rosenmiuller in loc., 


Schleusner in voc. ax, No. 19, Gill, &c. 
2:2 Cor. 1, 1; Col. 1, 1; 1 Thess. i, 2. 
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learn that when Paul was in Italy, Timothy was there 
also. It ought moreover to be observed that the date 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, (as indicated by inter- 
nal evidence hereafter to be adduced) was probably 
shortly subsequent to that of Paul’s first imprison- 
ment at Rome, which took place about the year of our 
Lord 63. 

2. It has been often and justly observed, that a 
mind extremely similar to the mind of Paul displays 
itself throughout the epistle to the Hebrews. ‘That 
boldness, fervour, and decision; that zeal for Christ; 
that rapid accumulation of ideas; those perspicuous 
and authoritative statements of christian truth; those 
comprehensive views of the character and offices of 
the Son of God, and more especially of the doctrine 
of atonement; that prevailing sense of the efficacy of 
faith ; that clear insight into the introductory nature 
of the Jewish law, and of the superior and permanent 
claims of the gospel; by which the apostle Paul was 
so eminently distinguished—distinguished the writer 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

3. The manner in which the subjects of this epistle 
are arranged indicates that Paul was its author. Many 
of the acknowledged writings of that apostle admit of 
a clear division into two parts; the first relating to 
doctrine, the second to practice. In the former part 
of the epistles to the Romans, the Galatians, the Ephe- 
sians, and the Colossians, we find statements of chris- 
tian doctrine, which, in the latter part of them, are 
closely followed up by a series of practical exhorta- 
tions. A similar arrangement is not to be observed 
in the epistles of James, Peter, or John, but is very 
conspicuous in that to the Hebrews, of which the 
first eleven chapters (except the sixth, which is pa- 
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renthetic) are chiefly occupied by a statement of doc- 
trine, clear, comprehensive, and argumentative, like 
the statements of Paul, and the last two chapters con- 
sist almost entirely of exhortations. It may also be 
observed that these exhortations relate to several of 
those subjects on which, in the preceptive parts of his 
epistles, Paul was most accustomed to dwell—namely, 
diligence, courage, and perseverance in the christian 
course;’ peace and love;’ hospitality ;* chastity ;° con- 
tentment, as opposed to the love of money ;° stability 
in doctrine ;* and prayer on his own behalf.’ 

4. There are various highly characteristic parti- 
culars, in which this epistle admits of a close com- 
parison with the acknowledged writings of the apostle 
Paul. In Heb. i, 2, we read that God appointed 
his Son heir of all things, (xAneovomov xévrwyv) 3 an 
assertion which agrees with the declaration of Paul, 
that Christians are “heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ,” (cuyzaneovimos Xessrod).° In Heb. i, 3, Christ 
is denominated “ the express image” (xaeuxr7e) of the 
person (or substance) of God ; so Paul declares that he 
is “the image (eizav) of the invisible God,” and that 
“in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.”* In the same verse of our epistle, we read 
that the Son of God upholdeth all things by the word 
of his power ; compare the doctrine of Paul, that ‘ by 
him (the Son of God) all things consist” (cvvéornue)? 
In Heb. i, 3, 4, it is said that the Son of God, “ when 


2 Ch. xii, 3, 12, 13.—comp. Gal. vi, 9; Eph. ii, 13. 
3 Ch. xii, 14, 15.—comp. 1 Cor. xii, 1—13; 2 Cor. xiii, 11. 
4 Ch. xi, 2.—comp. Rom. xu, 13. 
5 Ch. xii, 4.—comp. Eph. v, 3—5. 
© Ch. xii, 5.—comp. Eph. v, 3; Col. ii, 5; 1 Tim. vi, 6—10. 
7 Ch. xiii. 9.—comp. Eph. iv, 14. 
8 Ch. xii, 18.—comp. Eph. vi, 19; 1 Thess. v, 25, &c. 
2 Rom. viii, 17. 1 Col.i; 183 11, 9. 2 Col. 1, 17. 
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he had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the 
right hand of the majesty on high; being made so 
much better than the angels, as he hath by inherit- 
ance obtained a more excellent name than they.” This 
is precisely the doctrine of Paul, who declares that 
God raised Jesus “ from the dead and set him at his 
own right hand in the heavenly places, far above 
every name that is named, not only in this world, but 
also in that which is to come.”* In Heb. i, 5, we find 
applied to Jesus the words of the second Psalm, 
“ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee ;” 
and of all the apostles or evangelists, Paul alone has 
so applied that remarkable prophecy.* In Heb. i, 6, 
Christ, under the title of zewroroxos first-born, or first- 
begotten, is described as the object of the worship of 
angels. So Paul, when treating of the divine nature 
and supereminence of Christ, calls him segwroroxos 
xaons xriocws—“ the First-born or First-begotten of 
the whole creation.”° The application to Jesus 
Christ of the description of man, contained in the 
eighth Psalm,—an application which we find in Heb. 
ii, 7/—9,— is striking and extraordinary; but that Paul 
so applied the same description, we learn from | Cor. 
xv, 27. Paul compares the word of God to a sword.’ 
So the author of our epistle describes this word, as 
“‘ sharper than any two-edged sword.”" In Heb. iv, 
13, 14, the first principles of religion are figuratively 
represented as mi/k, and the more recondite doctrines 
of Christianity, as strong meat: the same remarkable 
figures are adopted by Paul, in 1 Cor. iii, 2. In Heb. 
vii, 18, 19, the gospel is- described as that which 
succeeded, and thereby abrogated the Jewish law 


3 Eph. i, 20, 21;°so also Phil, ii, 9. 4 Acts xiii, 33. 
> Col. 1, 16. 6 Eph, vi, 17. * Heb. iv, 12. 
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(éxesouywyn)—a doctrine which accords with the de- 
claration of Paul, that the law was “our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ,” and that “after that faith is 
come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster.”* So 
again, in Heb. viii, 5; x, 1; the sacrificial ceremonies 
of the Jewish law are declared to be “a shadow of 
good things to come’—a declaration precisely simi- 
lar to that which Paul has made respecting some 
other branches of the same institution ; “let no man 
therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of an holiday, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days; which are a shadow of things to come ; but the 
body is of Christ.”° Paul was frequently led to illus- 
trate the conflicts and hopes of a Christian’s life, by 
language borrowed from the public games and exer- 
cises, so common among the ancients ; and similar 
illustrations are made with great force and elegance, in 
the epistle to the Hebrews.1 Again, the apostle says 
of himself and his brethren, ‘‘ we are made a spectacle 
(Séareov) unto the world and to angels and to men ;"” 
and we find the same idea in Heb. x, 33, in which 
passage the persecuted Christians are described as 
being made a gazing stock or spectacle (Seares@owevos). 
From Heb. vii, 25, we learn, that Christ, who is made 
higher than the heavens, “ ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us”—a doctrine which Paul alone has 
declared with the same clearness: “ it is Christ that 
died ; yea rather that is risen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us.”* In like manner in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, our Lord is repeatedly described as the 
8 Gal. ili, 24, 25. 9 Col. a,16}!17. 

1 Comp. Acts xx, 24; 1 Cor. ix, 24; Phil. iii, 12—14; 2Tim. 

ii, 5; iv, 6—8, with Heb. vi, 18; xii, 1—4, 12. 
21 Cor. iv, 9. 3 Rom. vill, 34. 
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Mediator (weirs) ;—a title which is elsewhere applied 
to him only by the apostle Paul.“ There is scarcely 
any thing in this epistle more peculiar, or which has 
excited more critical discussion, than the manner in 
which the author illustrates the covenant of God 
in Christ, by the circumstances of a man’s testament, 
—the word dsa7x7 being used to denote both a cove- 
nant and a will:° it is remarkable that the same 
illustration appears to be adopted by Paul.° Between 
the account given of the faith of Abraham and its 
consequences, in Rom. iv, 17—20, and that which 
we find in Hebrews xi, 8—12, there is an oblique yet 
striking correspondence. ‘The participle vevexeamevos, 
applied to Abraham in both these passages, occurs 
nowhere else either in the Septuagint, or Greek 
Testament. ‘“‘ The God of peace” is an expression 
frequent in the acknowledged writings of Paul, nor 
is it elsewhere used except in the epistle to the He- 
brews.” Finally, the whole conclusion of the epistle, 
—the message of mutual salutation,“—the farewell, 
“race be with you all,”°—and the comprehensive 
and apostolic blessing by which it is preceded, are 
all after the manner of Paul.’ 

While these points of correspondence afford a 
strong evidence in favour of the opinion that Paul 
was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, it 
ought not to be concealed that doubts on this subject 
have often been suggested to inquiring minds, by a 
certain perceptible difference of style between this 

4 Comp. Heb. vii, 6; ix, 15; xii, 24; with 1 Tim.u, 5. 
5 Heb. ix,.15, 16. 
6 Gal. iti, 15,17. Schleusn. Lex. in voc. dioeSqun. 
7 ch. xi, 20. 8 ch. xi, 24. 9 ch. xii, 25. 
1 Comp. Rom. xv, 33; xvi, 25—27; Eph. ui, 14—21; vi, 23, 


24, &c, &c. Macknight’s Dissertation on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and Lardner, 4to, vol. ii, 332. 
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epistle and the acknowledged writings of Paul. The 
Greek of “the Hebrews” is more elegant and finished 
than that in which the apostle commonly wrote. 
There is indeed no other part of the New Testament, 
in which is displayed the same care and skill in the 
formation of sentences, or the same nicety in the 
tasteful selection of words. 

This difficulty was felt by ancient ecclesiastical 
writers, no less forcibly than by modern critics. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Eusebius, and Jerome, account 
for the diversity in question, by supposing that the 
epistle was originally written in Hebrew, and was 
afterwards translated into Greek—by Luke, according 
to Clement; by Clement of Rome, according to Euse- 
bius.’ Origen accounts for the Greek style of the 
epistle somewhat differently : “'To declare my own 
opinion,” says this learned father, as quoted by 
Eusebius, “I should say that the sentiments are the 
apostle’s, but that the language and composition are 
to be ascribed to some one who made notes of what 
the apostle said (cyoAsyexdjourros), and carefully 
reduced to writing the declarations of his master.”* 

There are good reasons for our not acceding to 
either of these traditions, or rather hypotheses. The 
conjecture of Origen is evidently an improbable one, 
and the notion that the epistle to the Hebrews, as we 
now read it, and as it was read, at the close of the 
first century, by Clement of Rome, is only the trans- 
lation of a Hebrew original, appears to be untenable 
for several reasons. In the first place, no mention 
is made in the works of the fathers, or in the history 
of the church, of the actual existence of any such 


© Eus. Hist. Eccl. iii, 38; vi, 14. Hieron. de V. I. cap. 5. 
3 Hist. Eccl. lib. vi, cap. 25. 
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original ;—secondly, the instances which occur in this 
epistle of paronomasia, or a play upon words, can 
scarcely be supposed to have flowed from the pen of 
a translator ;*—thirdly, the writer not only makes 
all his quotations of the Old Testament from the 
Septuagint version, but sometimes argues precisely 
on those parts of the passages quoted, in which 
that version differs from the Hebrew Text ;°—lastly, 
the epistle, as read in Greek, displays throughout, 
that force and freedom of expression—that native 
beauty of texture—which it would be unreasonable 
to ascribe to any but an original writer. 

Although, however, the difficulty before us cannot 
fairly be thus removed, it will, 1 believe, very much 
subside, if not entirely vanish, before an exact com- 
parison of the phraseology of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, with that of Paul’s acknowledged writings. 
These are found to be, in various particulars, re- 
markably similar. 

First. In the acknowledged piel of Paul, there 
are numerous Hebraisms, or Jewish idioms in a Greek 
dress. Now, although Origen speaks of the purer 
Greek of the epistle to the Hebrews, there is, pro- 
bably, no part of the writings of the apostle, in which 
these Jewish idioms are more conspicuous.° 

Secondly. The apostle often separates his premises 
from his conclusion, by a parenthetic discourse.— 
Striking instances are afforded by Rom. ii, 12—16; v, 
12—18 ; Eph. ii, 1—13 5 and a precisely similar 
example will be found, in Heb. iv, 6—11. The 


4 See for example, Heb. v, 8, ewaser, aD ay erase: v, 14, narod re 
Aoi ALK > Vil, 3, ardTwe, aaron ° X1, 37, exgiosnouy, éx credo naa, &e. 
Pants 7 our ey 
6 A long list of examples is given in Moses Stuart’s excellent 
work on this epistle. London Ed. vol. i, p. 313. 
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interruption, in Heb. vi, of the writer's argument 
respecting Melchizedek, is of the same character.’ 

Thirdly. Certain peculiarities of grammatical con- 
struction are common to this epistle, and to Paul’s 
acknowledged writings. Paul frequently makes use 
of a neuter adjective instead of a substantive, as 70 
yrusov,® 70 yensov,? ro wordeves.: So in Hebrews, 70 &u<- 
TUSETOY, TO DavraComevor, ro ywaov. In Heb. vii, 11, 
we read ‘O Awos yao vevowordéernro. Here the object in 
the sentence takes the place of the subject, and as- 
sumes the form of a nominative to the verb, the 
meaning being, that the law was delivered to the 
people. A similar construction is observable in Rom. 
vi, 17, sis ov ragedodyre toro dsuyys—< the form of 
doctrine whereto ye were delivered,’ instead of “ which 
was delivered to you.” ® 

Fourthly. Many modes of expression, otherwise 
peculiar to Paul, are found in the epistle to the He- 
brews; as in the following examples :— 

Heb. v, 13, vars yae éss: “he is a babe’—that is, a 
child in religion, in an unfavourable sense. This sense 
is elsewhere given to the word only by Paul, who writes 
to the Corinthians #3 yyrios & Xeisd, as to babes in 
Christ.© On the contrary réAeos, as used by Paul, 
expresses a state of advanced knowledge in religion.’ 
And thus it is in Heb. v, 14. The word szeaséorys 
also, meaning “ religious maturity or perfection,” is 
peculiar in the New Testament, to Paul and to this 
epistle.* 

i stuart, vyol.1, p. 191. 
8 Rom. i, 19. 9 Rom. nu, 4. + Corn i 25,ee. &c. 
* Heb..vi, 17. 9 Se La Aexity 1 
5 See also Rom. iii, 2; 1 Tim.i,11. Stuart, vol.i, p. 209. 


6 1 Cor. iii, 1—comp. Eph. vi, 14. 
© 1 Gora, 6. BL Ooh dient >: Feb. Vi,..1. 
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In Heb. vi, 3, we read éavree taireirn 0 Osis, “ if 
God permit;” and in 1 Cor. xvi, 7, é&y 6 Koss txsreirn, 
“af the Lord permit.” No such phrase occurs else- 
where in the New Testament. 

In Heb. x, 1, and Col. 1i, 17, and only in these 
passages, we find the expression of ozs rav werdovrwy, 
“a shadow of things to come.” ‘The application, in 
both instances, is to the ceremonies of the Jewish law.’ 

Ilappyoiz to denote boldness in approaching God, is 
peculiar to Paul and this epistle. Heb. x, 19, “ Having 
therefore, brethren, boldness (wappyosay) to enter into 
the holiest,” &c." “ In whom we have boldness (xap- 
pyotey) and access with confidence,’ &c. 

Heb. x, 38, “ The just shall live by faith.” The 
words are a quotation from the Old Testament, but 
they are cited and applied elsewhere, only by Paul.’ 

Heb. xiii, 20, ‘O 62 Osos r7¢ eionvgs, * But the God of 
peace.”* IIeoseiyeode reel juav, “ Pray for us.”* These 
expressions, natural and simple as they are, are pecu- 
liar to our epistle, and to Paul. 

In Heb. xii, 22, ‘Iecovowrjw exovecvos, that is, heaven, 
agrees with ‘IezovcwAjw «yw, used with the same mean- 
ing in Gal. iv, 26. 

‘O Aoyos 77g axo7s, the ‘ word of hearing” is put in 
Heb. iv, 2, for “ the word preached.” The same re- 
markable expressions (the articles excepted) are em- 
ployed by Paul, and in the same sense.’ ‘The Greek 
scriptures supply no third example. 

Finally. ‘Vhe following words, which are common to 
this epistle, and to the acknowledged writings of Paul, 
are not elsewhere used in the New Testament, or not 

9° Comp. Heb. vii, 5. 1 Comp. Eph. iu, 12. 
2 Rom. 1, 17; Gal. im, 11. 


5 Comp. Rom. xv, 33; Heb. xin, 18. 
* Heb. xiii, 18—comp. 1 Thess. v, 25. > 1 Thess. ii, 13. 
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elsewhere applied in the same manner. “Aweeria, in the 
sense of asin offering ; “ecir7s, a mediator 3 dsaS4x7, in 
the sense of a will; zatyqux, exultation ; zerueyéw, to 
denote annulling or destroying ; aya, “ arace or con- 
flict 3” SeareZoSas, (parallel to Séareoy yeveodas,) “ to 
be exposed to public shame;” sosyziz, in the sense 
of “rudiments ;” Asiroveyos, “a minister ;” rAyeoGoeic, 
“assurance; g&rvuyyave, to describe the intercession 
of Christ; adoxiwos, “ unfit, reprobate ;” aids, “ re- 
verence or modesty ;” aigéouas, “ to choose ;” axauxos, 
“innocent ;” éxAve, in the sense of ‘“ desponding ;” 
omoroyi«, “religious profession ;” vrdswois, ‘ confi- 
dence ;” vexeow, “‘ to mortify;” in the passive, “ to be 
dead ;” with a few others :° Schmidit Concord. N. T. 
On a close inspection then, it appears, that the 
points of resemblance between the Greek style of our 
anonymous author and that of Paul, are numerous 
and highly characteristic. If then the epistle to the 
Hebrews is distinguished by a more beautiful mode 


6 Some of these examples of similarity in Greek style, between 
the acknowledged epistles of Paul, and that to the Hebrews, have 
long since fallen under my own observation ; but most of them are 
borrowed from Stuart’s work, which has lately been republished in 
London. Moses Stuart is an American divine, whose critical attain- 
ments appear to be of a high order. He has carefully studied 
the German biblical critics, and in the work now cited has, with 
admirable industry and good sense, refuted the objections made by 
Bertholdt, Schulz, Seyfarth, and others, against the Pauline origin 
of this epistle. The gravamen of their objections is the large num- 
ber of words which are used in the epistle to the Hebrews, and which 
are not found in any other part of the New Testament, including 
Paul’s epistles. But Stuart, to show the vanity of this negative 
mode of reasoning, applies it to the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
and proves that it would equally exclude this epistle from the canon 
of Paul’s writings. 

It may not be improper to state, that the bulk of the present 
essay was composed several years ago; and that the correspond- 
ence of my views with those of this more elaborate writer, on the 
subject of this epistle, arises from our having been led by a some- 
what similar course of investigation, to the same results. 
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of expression than the epistles of Paul in general, 
how is the difference to be accounted for? Not, it 
may be answered, by the supposition that this epistle 
was written by some other person, for there are in the 
acknowledged works of Paul, (notwithstanding his 
general neglect of “excellency of speech,”) many 
passages which prove that he was fully capable of 
elegant writing ; but rather by a fact which no one 
who is accustomed to the perusal of Paul's writings 
will deny, namely, that the epistle to the Hebrews 
is much more elaborate, than any of his acknow- 
ledged epistles. Not one of themis so little familiar ; 
not one of them displays the same marks of a studi- 
ous carefulness in the formation and arrangement of 
the author’s argument. [t appears that this careful- 
ness was appHee by the apostle, not only to that ob- 
ject, but also to the construction of his sentences and 
the choice of his words; and thus, probably, the 
Greek style of this epistle became more polished 
than that in which he usually wrote, for the simple 
reason, that it was more attended to—more studied. 


On the review of the evidences which have now 
been stated, the reader will observe, 

First, That Peter, when writing to Jews, speaks of 
one of Paul's epistles addressed to the same people— 
that this description applies to none of Paul’s epistles, 
except that to the Hebrews—and that a comparison 
between 2 Pet. ili, and some remarkable passages 
in “the Hebrews,” strongly confirms the opinion 
that this was in fact the epistle to which Peter al- 
luded as the work of Paul. 

Secondly, ‘That, towards the end of the second 
century, this epistle was received as Paul’s, on the 
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authority of primitive tradition, by the Alexandrine 
fathers; and after that period by the Greek fathers 
without any known exception—by the Syrian church 
—and finally (notwithstanding the contrary judgment 
of Ireneus, Tertullian, Caius, and some persons at 
Rome in the fourth century) by the Christians in the 
west. . 

Thirdly, ‘That the nearly unanimous testimony of 
tradition in favour of the Pauline origin of this epistle, 
is abundantly supported by internal evidence—viz. by 
the information to be gathered from it respecting the 
circumstances of its author—by the indications which 
it affords of the mind of Paul—by the form in which 
its subjects are arranged—by its correspondence with 
his acknowledged works in a great variety of charac- 
teristic doctrines, thoughts, figures, and allusions. 

Fourthly, That the superiority of the Greek style 
of “the Hebrews,” in point of polish and beauty, over 
that in which Paul usually wrote, may be explained by 
the more elaborate character of the whole composition; 
and that a detailed comparison of some of the phrase- 
ology contained in it, with that of his acknowledged 
writings, strongly indicates, independently of other 
evidences, that Paul was indeed its author. 

On the whole, when we remember the difficulty 
necessarily attaching to this question, in consequence 
of the epistle’s being anonymous, we must, I think, 
confess that the evidences by which it is traced to Paul 
as its author, are as comprehensive and satisfactory 
as the nature of the case was likely to admit. I con- 
ceive it to be no more than reasonable to rely, with con- 
fidence, on so strong and almost uninterrupted a proba- 
bility. Now, it must be repeated, that if we allow the 
epistle to the Hebrews to have been written by Paul, we 
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cannot hesitate to ascribe to that treatise, no less than 
to his other works, the character of divine inspiration, 
and therefore of canonical authority. In order how- 
ever to complete the discussion of our present sub- 
ject, we may now lay aside this particular question, 
and consider whether, independently of the hypothesis 
that Paul was its author, we are not justified in re- 
ceiving the epistle to the Hebrews, as inspired and 
canonical ? | 

In reference to this view of the subject, I have in the 
first place to observe that the epistle to the Hebrews, 
was written during the apostolic age. ‘The truth of 
this proposition is proved by the quotations from the 
epistle, or allusions to it, made by successive fathers 
of the church, from the first century of the christian 
era, downwards. Amongst the fathers mentioned in 
the preceding part of the present dissertation, are 
Irenzeus, Tertullian, Panteenus, and Clement of Alex- 
andria, all of .whom flourished during the second 
century. Our earliest testimony, however, to the 
antiquity of this epistle, is that of Clement of Rome, 
who died in the year 100. That Clement of Rome 
borrowed largely from the epistle to the Hebrews, 
will, I am persuaded, be evident to every one who 
compares the passages cited below. In some of 
these examples, Clement uses the very words of the 
apostle. In others, he varies a little from the origi- 
nal, and as was natural in a borrower, expresses him- 
self more diffusely.’ In addition to these passages, 


7 HEBREWS. CLEMENT. 
No. 1. No. l. 
1, 3. "Os wy creevy LOee THs b6Ens Cap. 36. “Os oy cranby copes THs 
Leahy Toooiry neelT Toy yeviuusvos THY payaruodyns avrou, ToCourw juelGav 
dopo bow) Cianoguiregoy Tae avroug eoriy ay yeh dow drapogrsger 6 OVO 
nen dmgowd unrney OVO, ALKANCOVOMNKE 
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and various others of a similar kind, the reader may 
be referred to Clem. 1 Cor. cap. ix, which contains 
the following sentence respecting Enoch, AcBawer 
2 \ ey ? ¢ ~ / ¢ \ 1s \ > 

Evay, 05 &y vranxon Olnasos eveedels, mereredy, xual ovy, 
evetdn avrod Javaros. “ Let us take for example Enoch, 


7. Aéysr ‘O womy rods ayyérous 
aUToD Tyelwara, xl TOUS AgiTOULYOUS 
avroy mugis QAOya. 

5. Tin yae sive ore ray ayysruv 
Vids wou ef od, eye onwegoy yeyevnnc 
Os; 


13. Teds rive, de rary yy €i- 
enne more Kddou ex deEiav (nov, WC 
civ 00 rods ex Ogots cov Uromddsy TAY 
TOOWY Sov ; 

No. 2. 

iv, 12....xal xeirinds evduujocoy 

nal eyvoraiv nog0leS. 


No. 3. 
xi, 37.... weginddov ey NAWrass, 
gv ceiryeions O&QMOOl. 


No. 4. 

i, 2. [Lordy wra rH romouyrs 
auroy, ws nal Moavorys ev Aw ro 
o) 9 ~ 
AW BUTOU. 

5. Kal Mavo7s wey riorde ev GAw 
TH) 01nW aru, Ws bepdarwy. 

No. 5. 

xi, 8. [Iiores xarobmevos ’ APeac 

Uxnnovoey ecerbeiy cig Tov rémoV, H.T.A. 


No. 6. 
xi, 31. Iiore: ‘Pack 4 xégvy od 
Cuvamurero ToIs amreiHnoucl, Oecapern 
TOUS naraoxdmous ET EienVNS. 


Téyeunras yap ourws’ “O sory 
rods ayyéArous avrod mvebwarn, Xai 
rods Agirougyods aUTov TUgds PAbya. 

“Ectl 0& +H vis adrov, ourws sirrev 
6 Oeombrns vidg [Lou Ei OD, Eye) onle- 
gov yEyEwnnd OE. 

222 Kal ThAW AEyEr TEIS adTor? 
Keadou éx dsEiav wou, two cy Oa TOUS 
ex deo cov Urorddsy rai oda ooU. 


No. 2. 

Cap. Xxl..... odev AéAndev ad- 
roy TOY evVOIGY NLGY, OVOE THY O1HAO~ 
Ylouay ay mroroumedec. 

vn ee SOEUINTIS Ye OTH EvvoIeY xoel 
EvOuLHocany. 

NOp os 

Cap. Xvil. oirmes ev d&gucaow ai- 

yelols nod nKwrais TEQUTUTNOMY. 
No. 4. 

Cap. xvil. Mwuvons miordg ev oAw 

TH) oinw auTod Exrjon. 


Cap. xliil. “O wanders aioris be- 

edrav Ev OAw ra) oinw, Mwiorc. 
No. 5. 

Cap. x. “APeadm..... TOTS 
eugedy ev 7G) adrdy Uarnnoov yeveodus 
TOS PHA! TOU Osov, odro0g OF daano7s 
eS7Adev x TIS ys, x. 7. A, 

No. 6. 

Cap. xil. Ac siorw nal piroge- 

view eowdn ‘Padd 7 xéevn. 


The reader will observe, that Clement introduces the words and 
sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews without giving notice that 
he quotes. This method of citation from Scripture is very common 
among theological writers, and is often adopted in the New Testa- 
ment itself. From the manner of Clement’s argument it is not 
unreasonable to conclude, that he made his appeal to the contents 
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who having by his obedience been proved to be 
tighteous, was translated, and his death was not 
found.” ‘The strange expressions with which Cle- 
ment concludes this sentence were certainly not de- 
rived from Gen. v, 24, (the only passage of the Old 
Testament relating to the translation of Enoch), the 
septuagint version of which is as follows, nal EvneeOTN- 
oy Evay ra Osa, nal ovy evelonero, Ors werednney avrov 
0 @zos. “ And Enoch pleased God, and he was not 
found, because God had translated him ;—a passage 
which says nothing of Yaveros, death. Whence then 
were these expressions borrowed? Evidently from 
Hebrews xi, 5; iors, ’Evay wererédn, rod jag sideiv 
bcvarov xak ovy, sveioxero, Osors werebnuey avrov 0 Osos. 
“* By faith Enoch was translated, that he should not 
see death, and was not found, because God had trans- 
lated him.” Here we have the word Savarov, death ; 
and the phraseology in the epistle is such, that a 
of that epistle, on the ground that they formed a part of the Holy 
Scriptures and were of divine authority. But whatever judgment 
we may form on this subject, the above comparison affords ample 
evidence, that the author of the Hebrews was the original writer, 
and Clement the copier. 

In the following passages from Clement’s epistle, as compared 


with parallel parts of the ‘‘ Hebrews,” the more diffuse and less 
simple style of the borrower, is still more conspicuous. 


No. 7. 

xi, 36—39. "Eregor 0: éurcury wai 
ral puaoriyuy reivay ehaPov, ers dz 
deouaw xai Dudanys. “ENddobnouy, 
exgiobnouy, ereiecodnony, Ev Dovw [ho~ 
xuleas amebavov.... xo OvTO! TUYTES 
poagruenbevres Ole TIS Tiorews. 

No. 8. 

xil, 1, 2.... ro0odrov eyovres cregi- 
xsimevoy Hui) veDos Wagruguw.... OF 
. hes : : Ree 
Lerooving Teer ayuev Toy meONEsLEVon NMI 
ay tive. KDoguNTES Sis TOY T7S TidrEWS 
AeKnyW, k. Te re 


No. 7. 

Cap. xlv. “Edsrydnouy dinouor, 
GAN vad ayia EevedurAaxiobnony, 
AAW tard avociwy: eAuddobnouy Urb ra- 
eovonaw' arent avOnoay Lard raiv MiceaiV 
ned hOinov ChAw aveiAnPirav. Tad- 
Ta ThOKoUTES eUAAMIGIS NVEy KEY. 

No. 8. 
Cap. xix. IloAAay ody xal weyc- 


ov nal ev0OSav wereirrnQires waga- 


deiymcrov, eravadedroynev sor) vby BE 
aeyis ragudedomevoy Huiv rhs elenvns 
Ox0TOV Ha) KTEViOuLEY SiS Toy TATE, 
ya 
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reader of it might not improbably understand Sévarog 
as the nominative case to the verb eveisxero. This 
appears to have been the case with Clement, who has 
accordingly written ovy eveedy avrod Savaroc, his death 
was not found. On the subject of Clement’s quota- 
tions, it only remains for us to adduce the testimony 
of Eusebius, who, when speaking of the first epistle 
of that father to the Corinthians, (which he calls an 
epistle “acknowledged by all”) remarks that the au- 
thor “ has inserted many sentiments of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and has also used some of the very 
words of it, thereby plainly manifesting that epistle 
(to the Hebrews) to be no modern treatise.” * 

The apostolic date of this epistle appears, zn the 
second place, from internal evidences; for there are 
passages in it, which plainly evince that it was written 
before the taking of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the temple ; that is, before the year of our Lord, 70. 
“If he (Christ) were on earth,” says the author, “he 
should not be a priest, seeing that there are priests, 
that offer gifts according to the law, who serve unto 
the example and shadow of heavenly things.”’ ‘‘ Nor 
yet that he should offer himself often, as the high 
priest entereth into the holy place every year with the 
blood of others.”: “ We have an altar whereof they 
have no right to eat, that serve the tabernacle.’ The 
services mentioned in these passages as practised at 
the tume when the author wrote, necessarily ceased 
when the temple at Jerusalem was destroyed. The 
epistle must therefore have been written before that 


8 Eusebius further concludes from these premises, that the epis- 
tle was reckoned by Clement of Rome, with the other works of 
Paul—é ev sixorwg tdokev duro rois Aommoig eynararsySjvas yedpuacr Tov 
dmoorékov. fist. Eccl. lib. iii, cap. 38. 

® ch. vui, 4, 5. MGs Deyieo: 2 ch. xiii, 10—comp. x, 11. 
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event took place—i.e. during the primitive age of 
the christian church. 

A third evidence of the apostolic date of this 
epistle is the mention made in it of Timothy,’ and 
a fourth is derived from its being comprised (as 
already stated) in the earliest existing versions of the 
New Testament. 

Lastly, It may be remarked that the writer of “the 
Hebrews” addresses persons who had received their 
instruction in the gospel from the zmmediate followers 
of Christ ;—“ How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at the first began to be spoken 
by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard him.”* Since however he afterwards alludes to 
“the former days,” wherein those to whom he writes 
were first enlightened,’ and also speaks of the death 
of their first teachers,° we may conclude that it was 
in the latter part of the age of the apostles that this 
epistle was composed. On the whole, it appears to 
be for substantial reasons, that the generality of bibli- 
cal critics have concluded that it was written a few 
years before a. pv. 70. 


A second proposition which is of considerable 
importance to our argument, and which I conceive 
to be susceptible of satisfactory proof, is that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was addressed to the christian 
church in Palestine. The title which it now bears— 
“'To the Hebrews,”—is found, as far as I can ascertain, 
in all manuscripts, versions, and editions. Neither 
Griesbach nor Wetstein has adduced a single ex- 
ception, and that this title is coeval or nearly coeval 


5 CNM 23. Ach. li,.0- Sch. x, d2. ® ch. xiu, 7. 
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with the epistle itself, may be concluded from the 
testimony of two very early fathers, Origen and 
Tertullian, who both make mention of the epistle as 
bearing such an inscription.” Clement of Alexandria 
has also quoted it expressly as “the epistle to the 
Hebrews,” and the same may be said of most of the 
numerous fathers, both Greek and Latin, by whom 
it has been cited. The records of antiquity therefore 
afford us a direct and satisfactory evidence, that the 
epistle was addressed to Jews. ‘This evidence is 
strengthened by the tenor of the work itself, the 
whole argument of which is connected with the an- 
cient law of that people, and supposes in those to 
whom it is addressed, not only an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Jewish law, but such an undue attach- 
ment to it, as it was evidently the writer’s intention 
to weaken and diminish. It is clear, however, that 
the epistle was not in the first instance addressed to 
Jewish Christians 7 general; but to those of one 
community, living in one particular place, or at 
farthest, in one particular country. The peculiar 
circumstances of some distinct church are plainly 
alluded to in several passages of the epistle. Thus 
in ch. v, 12, we read of the length of time which 
had elapsed since these Hebrews had first received 
the knowledge of the truth; in vi, 10, of the diligence 
which they had displayed in ministering to the saints ; 
in x, 33, 34, of the persecutions which they had 
cheerfully undergone, and of their compassion towards 
their brethren in bonds; and in xii, 4, of their not 
having yet “resisted unto blood.” Again—the writer 
says, ‘ Pray for us; but I beseech you the rather to 


* Tert. de Pud. cap. xx. Eus. Hist. Ecel. lib. vi, 25. 
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do this, that I may be restored to you the sooner.” 
‘“‘ Know ye that our brother Timothy is set at liberty; 
with whom, if he come shortly, I will see you.” * 
Such expressions would be quite unsuitable in a ca- 
tholic epistle, and clearly indicate that the writer had 
in view some one community of Christians. Now we 
read of no christian community consisting entirely or 
chiefly of Jews, but that in Palestine. ‘This was the 
only christian community which could possibly be 
addressed as the Hebrews. ‘The title therefore of the 
epistle, as found in all manuscripts and versions, and 
as quoted by so many of the early fathers, affords a 
sufficient evidence not only that the epistle was 
written to the Hebrews, but that it was addressed to 
that particular body of Christians, which could alone 
be so denominated ; viz. the Christians in Palestine.’ 

In confirmation of this conclusion, which appears 
to be adopted by the great majority of biblical critics, 
both ancient and modern ; it may be observed, first, 
that the name Hebrews, is most properly applied to 
persons, who were not only Jews by birth, but, who 
moreover, were accustomed to the vernacular use of 
the Hebrew or Chaldaic language :'—and secondly, 
that although the general argument of the epistle was 
calculated for the instruction of Christian Jews where- 
ever situated, yet the familiar appeal made by the 
writer to the persons whom he is addressing, respect- 
ing the localities of the temple, the sacred things 
which it contained, and the ceremonies practised 
within its inclosure, was preeminently adapted to the 
habits and associations of those Christian Jews, who 

8 ch, xiii, 19, 23. 
9 Chrysostom, Ed. Bened. tom. xii, p. 2. Theodoret and 


Theophylact, Argum. in Ep. ad Heb. Lardner, vol. iii, p. 235. 
1 Acts vi, 1-3 xxi, 40; xxii, 2. 
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dwelt in Jerusalem, or in the country of which it was 
the capital.’ 

Now it is certain that during the apostolic age, the 

church at Jerusalem (to which, as is most probable, 


* Of the objections which some of the German critics have ad- 
vanced against the opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
addressed to the Christians of Palestine, two only appear to re- 
quire notice. The first is drawn from Heb. xii, 4. ‘* Ye have not 
yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin, &c.” ‘‘ How could these 
words,” it is asked, ‘‘ be addressed to the Christians at Jerusalem, 
who had witnessed the martyrdom of Stephen, a. p. 37, and that 
of James in the time of Herod’s persecution, a. vp. 44.’ To this 
question it may be replied, that even in the days of Stephen, and 
James, resistance unto blood, amongst the Christians in Palestine, 
was probably confined to these individuals, and certainly did not 
extend to the persons here addressed ; but that the apostle wrote 
this epistle at a later date, and when ‘the church of Palestine was 
under different circumstances. Accordingly we find that the per- 
secutions which they had formerly suffered are alluded to in strong 
language, in chap. x, 32: ‘ But call to remembrance the former 
days, in which, after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight 
of afflictions, ke. ” The martyrdom of James the less, under the 
high priest Ananus, probably took place at a date subsequent to 
that of this epistle. 

A second objection is made, on the ground of the epistle’s hav- 
ing been written in Greek, which, it is said, was improbable, on 
the supposition of its having been addressed by a Hebrew, to those 
who were accustomed to speak and write in that language. Stuart 
satisfactorily answers this objection, by observing, first, that in the 
earliest age of the church, the Greek language was extensively spo- 
ken and written, and the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
familiarly understood, among the Jews of Palestine, as is indeed 
evident from the four gospels; and secondly, that unless the epistle 
had been written in Greek, it could not have answered what may 
reasonably be supposed to have been the apostle’s ultimate purpose 
—that of communicating permanent instruction to converts from 
Judaism to Christianity in every part of the world. See Stuart, 
vol. i, p. 68, 80. It is surprising that this judicious author, after 
having so elaborately supported the opinion, that this epistle was 
addressed to the Hebrews of Palestine, should have advanced the 
hypothesis that the particular church of Palestine, to which it was 
written, was that at Cesarea. Itseemstome a sufficient refutation 
of such an idea, that the first converts at Ceesarea (viz. Cornelius 
and his family) were Gentiles, and that from the character and 
situation of that city, as a great commercial emporium on the sea 
coast, and as the seat of the Roman Government, there is reason 
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the epistle to the Hebrews was principally, perhaps 
singly, addressed) was regarded by Christians in other 
parts of the world with peculiar deference and respect. 
It was at Jerusalem that our Saviour conversed with 
his disciples, died, and rose again; it was there that 
the saints were first gathered together after the death 
of Jesus; and there that the miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Spirit were first poured out upon them. Hence 
the community of Christians at Jerusalem was es- 
teemed as a parent church, and its authority was the 
greater, beeause it was so long governed by some of 
the apostles. We may learn from the book of Acts, 
that the decrees of the assembled church in that city 
were received by Christians in other places with 
unqualified submission ;* and Paul requested the 
prayers of his brethren in Italy, that his services 
might be accepted of the saints at Jerusalem.* 

It is equally indubitable, that during the same early 
period—the period appointed for the first establish- 
ment in the world of the christian religion—the 
miraculous endowments of the Holy Ghost and the 
gift of direct inspiration were poured forth, not only 
on the apostles, but, in various degrees, and according 
to the nature of their respective callings, upon nu- 
merous other individuals. There is reason to be- 
Jieve, as has been elsewhere remarked, that such 
endowments were the common portion of all those 
persons, who filled the more eminent offices, or per- 


to believe, that the church there consisted principally of those who 
were not “‘ Hebrews.” It is most probable, I conceive, that all the 
Jewish Christians of Palestine were addressed in this epistle : but 
if there is evidence of any further restriction, it surely points to 
Jerusalem rather than to Cesarea. See Stuart, vol. i, p. 83. 
3 Acts xv, 22—31. 
* Rom. xv, 31—comp. Acts xi, 1—18; xxi, 18—25. 
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formed the more important duties of the primitive 
church.’ 

No one will deny that it was a duty of a highly 
important nature to address a doctrinal treatise to 
those persons, who had been the first to receive and 
disseminate the truths of christianity; to stir up the 
pure mind in that very community of Christians, 
which was regarded by other churches with so much 
reverence : and it is evidently very improbable that 
at such a period, so eminent a duty should devolve 
on any individual, who was not avowedly gifted with 
divine inspiration. ‘This improbability is very much 
enhanced by the contents of the epistle itself, in 
which there is a manifest assumption of a very exalted 
authority. It abounds, more than almost any part of 
the sacred volume, in decisive declarations of the 
most important doctrines, in warm and_ fearless 
exhortation, and even in spirited rebuke. Of an 
authoritative exhibition of doctrine there can scarcely 
be found a more sublime specimen than in the com- 
mencement of this epistle. ‘God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in times past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things; by whom also he made the worlds ; 
who, being the brightness of his glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person, and upholding all things 
by the word of his power, when he had by himself 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.” Of severe reproof I would adduce 
as an instance, chap. v, L1—13. “Of whom (i.e. 
Melchizedek) we have many things to say, and hard 
to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of hearing ; for 


” Essays on Christianity, 2nd edition, 8vo. p. 98. 
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when for the time ye ought to ve teachers, ye have 
need that one teach you again, which be the fist 
principles of the oracles of God; and are become 
such-as have need of milk and not of strong meat.” 
Of fervid and powerful exhortation a more striking 
example need not be selected than chap. xii, 25—29. 
“‘ See that ye refuse not him that speaketh ; for if 
they escaped not, who refused him that spake on 
earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn 
away from him that (speaketh) from heaven, &c. &c.”° 
Surely it is no more than reasonable to believe, that 
the individual, who, in the first age of christianity, 
could address, in language thus distinguished for its 
boldness, decision, and authority, the principal and 
parent community of Christians,—must either have 
been an apostle, or else one of those companions of 
the apostles, who were acknowledged in the church 
church to be endowed with absolute inspiration. 
Independently, however, of any consideration re- 
specting the church to which this epistle was addressed, 
our reliance on its divine authority may safely be 
grounded (in connexion with its apostolic date) upon 
its own internal excellence and scriptural weight. 
Whether indeed we regard the gravity and efficacy 
of the language in which it is couched ; or the high 
importance of the doctrines which it unfolds; or the 
power with which those doctrines are applied and 
inforced; we shall perceive ample reason for believing 
that it is rightly included in the canon of inspired 
writings. ‘T’o confine our views, for the sake of 


6 Also, for doctrine see ch. ii, 14—18; iv, 12, 13; vi, 4—8; vii, 
24— 28; xi, 1; xil, 22—24: for rebuke, xii, 4, 5; for exhortation, 
ii, 1—3; im, 1, 2,7, 8, 15; iv, 1, 2, 14—16; vi, 11, 12; x, 19— 
27; xii, I—3; xm, 1—19. 
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brevity, to its doctrines,—Dr. Owen observes that he 
who forms a just estimate of them “ will be ready to 
conclude that the world may as well want the sun, as 
the church this epistle.” Without assenting to this 
proposition, which is derogatory to the other scrip- 
tures, we may with truth remark, that had it not been 
for the epistle to the Hebrews, the ‘revelation of 
christian truth would have been left comparatively 
incomplete; for there are recorded in that treatise 
doctrines of great moment, which are either not 
declared at all, or not declared with the same fulness 
and perspicuity, in any other part of the sacred 
volume. It is only in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
that we find a direct and explicit revelation of three 
great truths, respecting the sacerdotal and sacrificial 
observances of the ancient Jews; the first, that they 
were typical of Christ; the second, that they were 
in themselves utterly unprofitable for the purpose of 
redemption from sin; the third, that they were all 
annulled by the sacrifice of the Son of God, and by 
the introduction of a spiritual dispensation. Whether 
we consider the vast importance of these truths to 
the scheme of Christianity, or the strength and _pre- 
valence, in the Jewish believers, of those prejudices 
which they contradict and overturn, we must surely 
admit, that, for their original promulgation and per- 
manent record, no influence and authority would 
suffice, but those of direct and confessed inspiration. 
The priesthood of Jesus Christ is another doctrine 
of peculiar importance in the christian scheme,—a 
doctrine abounding with support and consolation to 
every humble believer: now, although this doctrine 
is briefly declared in Psalm cx, it is unfolded at 
length, explained in its several particulars, and traced 
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to its practical results, only in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Other doctrines, which are by no means peculiar 
to this epistle, are nevertheless declared in it with a 
preeminent degree of clearness and power. Where 
shall we find a more sublime description of the per- 
sonal dignity and divine character of the Son of God, 
than in the first chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews? 
—Where, so luminous a statement of the practical 
operation of faith, as in the eleventh chapter of the 
same epistle >?) Or who shall persuade us that he was 
not inspired, who could draw that most forcible of 
contrasts, and for the encouragement of believers in 
every age, pronounce with so much authority, that 
“we are not come unto the mount that might be 
touched and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, 
and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a 
trumpet, and the voice of words: which voice they 
that heard intreated that the word should not be 
spoken to them any more’—but “unto mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and church of the first-born 
which are written in heaven, and to God the judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things 
than that of Abel ?” 

It is needless to carry our argument further. With 
all those persons who are accustomed to study this 
epistle for their spiritual benefit, may safely be left 
the consideration of the question, whether there is 
any part of the Bible—with the single exception of 
the recorded discourses of our Lord himself—in 
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which on the whole, the wisdom of God appears to 
be more deeply seated ; any, upon which the power 
of the great Inspirer has produced more conspicuous 
effects; any, from which the Christian derives more 
frequent or more edifying lessons of doctrinal and 
practical truth ? 

Well may we be thankful to that superintending 
Providence, which has caused this invaluable treatise 
to be handed down to us from age to age, as a con- 
stituent part of the divine record; well may we be 
jealous of every attempt to shake its authority or to 
remove it from its place. 


No. II. 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF JESUS CHRIST BEFORE JOHN 
THE BAPTIST. 


Joun i, 15. ‘O oriow mov eoyomevocs, gumeocdéy wou yé- 
Ove, OT! TLMTOS [LOU 7]. 

“ He that cometh after me is preferred before me, 
for he was before me.” Eng. Trans. 

The editors of the Unitarian New Version of the 
New Testament, entitled the “ Improved Version,’ 
(which work I shall hereafter designate by the letters 
U.N.V.) have rendered this passage, “ He who cometh 
after me, is before me, for he ts my principal.” 

To this translation of the last clause in the sentence 
—rxearos wov 7»—there are two obvious objections. In 
the first place, the verb 7» expresses the past, not the 
present time. The extreme plainness of this verb 
forbids our confounding it with ési, and it is surely by 
no means fair on the part of the editors to render 7 
as if it was ési, without giving their unwary English 
readers the least notice of so important a variation 
from the original text. For such a variation there is 
no authority whatever. In the second place, it is harsh 
and anomalous to render zearoc as a noun substantive 
governing a genitive case.” 

It may be freely allowed that the adjective redro¢ is 
sometimes applied to denote preeminence of station or 


7 ** Had wgaros been here used as a noun substantive, it must 
have been preceded by the article. 
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dignity, but by the apostle John it is never used, ex- 
cept in its original and still more common sense of 
priority in point of time ;* and that this is the sense 
in which he here employs the word, is clearly indi- 
cated by the past verb 7. 

Ilearoc, denoting priority of time, is sometimes fol- 
lowed, as in the present instance, by a noun or pronoun 
in the genitive. There is one similar example in N. T. 
viz. in John xv, 18, gué rearov vuay pwemtonxer, 
“‘ (the world) hated me, before it hated you.” Dr. 
Pye Smith has cited two others from the Classics. 
The first is in Atheneus; teary 02 edenrus 4 reel Tous 
Tobus xbyyois TIS Oi Tav yereav, “ the movement with 
the feet was invented before that with the hands.” 
The second is in Chariton, Agi 6¢ rearov ray Aoyay 
axuvTas TOUS Kvaynalous Tupeives ev 77 Oixn, “ It is requi- 
site that before the pleadings all the relatives should 
be present at the trial ;”° to which may be added the 
following passage from Aristophanes quoted by Gro- 
tius, "Heke ray [lecoay readrov Aueeiov zai MeyuBo Cov, 
** He reigned oyer the Persians before Darius and 
Megabyzus.” * 

On the grounds now stated, there is reason to be- 
lieve, that the words zewris jwov jy cannot fairly be 
explained otherwise than as declaring the actual pre- 
existence of Jesus before John. The ancient ver- 
sions of the passage all present this meaning. In 
the Arabic Polyglott, the two Syriac, the Ethiopic, 
and the Persic versions, the words are rendered, “‘ He 
was more ancient than | ;”—in the Vulgate, “ prior me 


8 John i, 41; v. 4; viii. 7; xx, 4, 8; 1 John iv, 19, and 
Apoc. passim. 
° Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. ii, p. 38. 
1 In loc. vid. Arist. Aves, 1. 484. 
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erat.” Accordingly Schleusner siates, that re#ros is 
here used for xg6rg0s.” 

It might however be more correct to say, that the 
preposition zg0 is understood before the genitive pro- 
noun, in which case, re#rog may retain its proper sense 
of primus. ‘The complete form is found in Luke xi, 
38—ovu redrov tBurricdn reo rod aeisov—< he had 
not first washed before dinner ;”> Eng. Trans.: and a 
similar mode of rendering the idiom, when zo is not » 
expressed, suits all the above cited examples. A bird, 
according to the burlesque of Aristophanes, ruled over 
the Persians first of all, (before) Darius and Mega- 
byzus. The use of the legs was discovered first, (be- 
fore) that of the hands. The parties interested in 
the cause were in the first place to be in court, (be- 
fore) the pleadings should commence. The world 

Jirst hated Jesus, and afterwards it hated his disciples. 
Hence we may gather the apostle’s meaning to be 
that Christ was not only before John, but first before 
him; that is, that he was before John, and before all 
other creatures also.’ Thus the declaration of the 


2 Lex N. T. in voc. 

5 ** A learned writer in the ‘‘ Presbyterian Review and Reli- 
gious Journal, No. vi, May, 1832,” objects to this version of xgdaré¢ 
ov Hv, and observes that whether we regard se@rog as a synonyme 
for «goregos, or supply the preposition «6, ‘‘ the comparison extends 
only to the object which in the Greek is expressed by the geni- 
tive.” I do not, however, perceive any sufficient reason, why 
the use of the superlative may not here be intended to indi- 
cate the fact that Jesus was the jirst of John’s predecessors ; for 
were any man to institute a comparison between his own age and 
that of Abraham, Moses, and Joshua, respectively, it would surely 
be competent to him, in Greek as well as in English, to say that 
Abraham was jirst, Moses second, and Joshua third, before him. 
Vid. Menander ap. Athen. Steph. Thesaur. aeérou'Y borig core 
aeuros Hv 6 ynuas, exiy 6 dedrepoc, sid’ 6 reiros, sid’ 6 Merayéevng. The 
first husband here alluded to was reérog xe6—first, before Metagenes. 

If, however, we admit that the superlative, in the present in- 
stance can have no grammatical force beyond a simple comparative, 
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Baptist, respecting his divine successor, accords with 
that of the evangelist himself, “ In THE BEGINNING was 
the word.* Theophylact explains these words as re- 
lating to the deity of Jesus Christ; and adds the fol- 
lowing paraphrase ; zai yae rewards mov jy xara THY FeO 
Chava E% TATOOS Yevvnow, Eb xu Orlow (LOD MADE KATH TV Ev 
cuens rucovoiay ; “ for indeed he was first (before) me ; 
in respect to his being from eternity begotten of the 
Father, although he came after me, in respect to his 
appearance in the flesh.” 

It may now be desirable to offer a few remarks on 
the preceding clause—éureooSév wov yéyoverv. The re- 
ceived English version of this clause—“ is preferred 
before me’’—agrees with the explanation given of it 
by Theophylact, who (after Chrysostom) paraphrases 
it by reorimorecos wou nus evdozorecos éyévero—i. e. “ was 
more honourable and glorious than J.” This inter- 
pretation, however, can scarcely be regarded as tena- 
ble, since the adverb ¢uregoodey, which is of frequent 
occurrence in the Greek scriptures, (including the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament,) is in no 
one instance descriptive of dignity or superiority,’ 
neither does it appear to adopt such a meaning in 
classical Greek. This adverb, which properly signi- 
fies coram, e conspectu, is often applied by Greek au- 
thors, both sacred and profane, to priority of date. 
He who goes before the face of a man, necessarily 


it is still evident that the expressions relate to that divine nature 
in which Christ was anterior to all merely human prophets. Dr. 
Gill justly observes that the words are to be explained “ of his 
eternal existence as the Word and Son of God, who was before 
John or any of the prophets; before Abraham, and Noah, and 
Adam, or any creature whatever.” ‘ Er war eher als ich—seiner 
hohern Natur nach.” Michaelis. ‘‘ Hoc igitur voluit Johannes: 
Messiam qua Adyov priorem fuisse Baptista.” Rosenmiiller. 

"Che wel. ® Conce. Trommii et Schmidie. 
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precedes him in point of time, and therefore he who 
precedes him in point of time, is naturally described 
as going before his face.’ In the Septuagint version 
of O.T. upon the model of which the writers of 
the New Testament appear to have partly formed 
their style, gu7e003¢v is commonly employed to express 
precedence zn dime, and sometimes in connexion with 
the verb yévecSas.*. It has also been observed that in 
the passage now under discussion, ¢wxeoode is placed 
in antithesis with oricw; and that, since oriow here 
expresses “‘ after” in point of time, it is most probable 
that guxeoodev denotes “ before” in point of time. 

On these grounds Schleusner and Rosenmiller, 
with the generality of commentators, conclude that 
the words gumeoodéy mov yéeyovey simply describe the 
existence of Jesus before John—an interpretation 
which is supported by the Vulgate, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Persic, and Syriac versions. If we adopt this conclu- 
sion, we must regard both these clauses as declarative 
of the same doctrine, the latter being intended to con- 
firm and elucidate the former. “ This is he, of whom 
I said, He that cometh after me was before me; and 
I said so, because he was indeed before me, as being 
in the beginning with God.” 

The reader will perceive that this paraphrase rests 
on the supposition that the former speech to which 
John the Baptist here alludes, consisted simply of the 
words 0 Oriow wov eoyowevos Eumeoadéy ov yéeyover, and 
that now, by way of strengthening and justifying that 
assertion, he adds, 67s rears wov 7y. On such a sup- 
position, it is indeed almost indispensable to interpret 


6 Matt. xi, 10; Mark i, 2; John iii, 28. 
7 1 Kings xvi, 25; 2 Kings xxui, 25, &c. For instances of a 
similar use of the word in classical Greek, see Steph. Thes. in 
voc. 
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both the clauses as relating essentially to the same 
doctrine. 

I confess, however, that the repetition of the whole 
sentence in verse 30, seems to render it probable that 
both these clauses belonged to that original saying 
of his, to which the Baptist here refers; and in that 
case it is worthy of consideration, whether ¢uxeoaSé 
wou yéyove, may not with still greater propriety be 
interpreted in a different manner—so as to remove 
from the sentence all appearance of tautology. Al- 
though guzeoodev cannot well be understood as de- 
noting superior dignity, there is no critical objection 
to its being rendered in its native sense of coram, e 
conspectu. ‘Lhe meaning of the phrase may then be, 
“He that cometh after me has overtaken me,” or 
more literally, “has got before me.”* The familiar 
English word “got,” exactly represents one of the 
most common significations of yéyove, which properly 
implies a change from one condition to another. 
John may here be considered as presenting himself 
to the people in the character of the harbinger of a 
mighty prince. The harbinger precedes ; but the 
prince who begins his race on earth at a later period, 
is possessed of far superior powers—he follows and 


6 This version of eurgootév mov yéyovey is proposed by Newcome 
Cappe of York, one of the most learned of the Unitarian critics; 
but this writer mars the sentence by rendering 671 wpdirés wou Hy, “ for 
he was my principal.” I conceive him to be mistaken also in ap- 
plying the illustration from the words, foyugéregdg wou goriv, to this 
latter clause. The declaration that Jesus was stronger than John 
- elucidates the fact that he overtook his harbinger; but is itself 
elucidated by the doctrine, that before John existed, Jesus was the 
First. See Cappe’s Crit. Remarks, vol. i, p. 107. Michaelis 
renders the words ‘‘ Der nach mir kommt, Kommt vor mich,” 
and adds as a paraphrase— 

«« Der spater und nach mir als lehrer auftritt, dieser_kommt vor 
mir zu stehen.” 7 loc. 
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overtakes him. The same idea appears to have occu- 
pied the mind of the Baptist on another occasion, when 
he cried out, 6 67iew jou Bey opEv06 loyveorecos juov est 

__“ He that cometh after me, is stronger than I.”° 
And why is he stronger, why has he thus overtaken 
me in the race? Because he was first before me— 
because, before I existed, he was the First, i.e. the 
divine, eternal, unchangeable, Worn. 


9 Matt. i, 11. 


No. III. 


ON CHRIST, THE REDEEMER—THE LIVING ONE—IN THE 
TIME OF JOB. 


Jor xix, 25. DY) BY FANS) Na YT IN 

“For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand in the latter day upon the earth:” Eng. Tr. 

This passage of Scripture is fairly quoted as afford- 
ing an evidence of the preexistence of the Lord Jesus. 
When Job exclaimed, ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” he plainly did not allude to any of his fellow- 
creatures, but to a divine Protector, from whom 
he expected his deliverance ; and that the name 
“Redeemer” was here appropriated to the Son of 
God, appears from the expressions which follow, 
and which may, without any force upon the origi- 
nal, be rendered, as in E. T. “he shall stand in 
the latter day upon the earth.” In support of 
this version, it might be observed, first, that 
OS may be here used adverbially, to signify “in 
the latter day—postremo ;” the preposition 3 or 9, by 
which the word when so used is mostly preceded, 
being understood. Secondly, that 72¥, in several 
passages of scripture, appears to signify the earth— 
apsa terra. Thirdly, that a similar version of the 
passage is given by that faithful and accurate inter- 
preter, the ancient Syriac translator. ‘ Ego quidem 


1 Simonis Lexicon, in voc. 
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scio, quod Salvator meus vivens sit, et in consum- 
matione super terram appariturus.” 

It must at the same time be allowed, that the 
Hebrew words are capable of a yet more literal and 
probable version. J is an adjective, signifying 
“vivus;” ]7T8 is also an adjective, and signifies 
“ast ;” 12 is properly rendered “ dust,” and may 
here describe the dust into which the dead body of a 
man moulders, as in ch. x, 9; xxxiv, 15. The pas- 
sage therefore may rather be rendered as follows. 
“For I know that my Redeemer is the living one ; 
and he, the last, shall stand (or rise up) over the 
dust.” So Albert Schultens, “ Enim-vero ego novi 
vindicem meum vivum, eumque novissimum super 
pulverum staturum”—a version entirely agreeable to 
the context, which appears to relate to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Whether, however, we adopt the 
common English version of these words, or that 
proposed by Schultens, it is evident that they are 
applicable only to the Son of God—the great Re- 
deemer of mankind—who, as the Incarnate one, has 
already stood upon the earth, and who in the day of 
final retribution, will again appear in the world, stand 
over the dust, and raise the dead to life.* 

It is a circumstance well worthy of observation, 
that Job, in this passage, not only alludes to the Son 
of God, as the “ Living one,” but recognises him as 
existing in the appropriate character of a “Redeemer.” 
In this respect, the passage admits of a comparison 
with the words of the dying Jacob, who ascribed to 
the angel of the covenant, his redemption from all 


* Mark xin, 26; John xiv, 3; Actsi, 11; John v, 28; Phil. iti, 
2 L, ‘Ocee 
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evil.—* The angel which redeemed me(8 2827) trom 
all evil, bless the lads ;”* also with one of Isaiah’s 
prophecies respecting the coming of Christ.—“ The 
Redeemer (7812) shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob, saith 
Jehovah.”* 

To what extent the religious views of Job may have 
comprehended the doctrine of christian redemption, it 
is impossible for us now to determine. Nevertheless, 
since we are assured by our Lord, that Abraham 
‘rejoiced to see” the day of Christ, and that he 
“saw it, and was glad ;”°—since we are elsewhere 
informed, that the patriarchs who died before the 
promises respecting the Messiah were accomplished, 
nevertheless saw those promises afar off, were per- 
suaded of them, and embraced them*’—we may 
reasonably believe that when Job spake of the Son 
of God as his Redeemer, his thoughts were directed 
to a matter of far deeper importance, than a deliver- 
ance from merely temporal calamity. 

In confirmation of this remark, it may not be 
irrelevant to observe, that the idea of redemption as 
expressed in the Hebrew Scriptures, by the verb 932 
(the verb most commonly employed for the purpose) 
is in various respects analogous to the doctrinal ac- 
count presented to us in the New Testament, of the 
redemption of mankind by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
8} denotes deliverance from bondage, oppression, or 
death, by means either of price or power. It was by 
a price paid for the purpose, that an Israelite was to 
be redeemed, who had sold himself into slavery ;" and 


3 Gen. xlvii, 16. 4 Isa. lix, 20. 5 John viii, 56. 
® Heb, xi, 13—comp. ver. 39. 7 Levit. xxv, 48, 49, 04. 
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by the same means was redemption to be effected 
from the obligation of vows.’ On the other hand, it 
was with the “ stretched out arm” of power, that the 
Lord promised to redeem his people from the “ bond- 
age’ of the Egyptians.’ Again, when deliverance 
from the Babylonian captivity is foretold, the ‘ re- 
demption” then to be wrought for Israel is usually 
described as an act of power—‘“ The Lord hath 
comforted his people ; he hath redeemed Jerusalem : 
the Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the presence 
of all the nations, &c.;”* but it is also represented 
as a purchase—as effected through the payment of an 
appointed price—< I have redeemed thee, I have 
called thee by thy name, thou art mine....I gave 
Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee 
....d have loved thee; therefore will I give men 
for thee, and people for thy life.”? 

Now the verb 782 is represented in the Septuagint 
version by Avreow, which, with its derivatives Avrewoss 
and aroavrewoss, is employed in the New Testament 
to express the redemption of mankind by our Lord 
Jesus Christ: and this object, all-important for the 
happiness and welfare of our species, is represented 
as being effected both by price and power. The Re- 
deemer of men is, in the New Testament, held up to 
our view, first as giving his life a ransom (Avregov, or 
avrihvreov) for us,° or as purchasing us with his blood ; 
and, secondly, as actually delivering us from the 
dominion of sin by the powerful influence of his 
Spirit. Both parts of the work are clearly set forth 
in Eph. v, 25, 26—* Christ also loved his church and 


8 Lev. xxvil, 1—10. 9 Exod. vi, 6. 
' Isa. lil, 9, 10O—comp. Jer. xxxi, 11. 
2 Isa. xliii, 1, 3, 4. 3 Matt. xx, 28; 1Tim. ii, 6. 
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gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse 
it with the washing of water by the word:” also in 
Tit. un, 13, 14, “ Jesus Christ, who gave himself’ for 
us, that he might redeem us (Avrewonras) from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” In 1 Pet. i, 18, 19, the 
price paid for our redemption is admirably contrasted 
with the money, which the ancient Israelites, when 
numbered, were required to pay as a “ransom, to 
make an atonement for their souls ;”* or with that 
by which they were accustomed to redeem the lives 
of their first-born sons.’ Yet even here, redemption 
includes the idea of an actual deliverance from a 
sinful condition—“ Pass the time of your sojourning 
here in fear, forasmuch as ye know that ye were 
not redeemed (éavrg@Nyre) with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, from your vain conversation received 
by tradition from your fathers, but with the precious 
blood of Christ,” &c. 

The etymology of the verb 782 is doubtful; but 
by Michaelis and Simon this verb is supposed to 
derive its general sense of redeeming, from its pe- 
culiar use as descriptive of the offices of the Goél 
—7?813-° Since Job here denominates Christ his 
Goél, some consideration of these offices will tend 
to the further elucidation of our subject. They were 
of a marked and singular nature, and may well be 
conceived to have been known to Job, even on the 
supposition that he lived before Moses: for they 
appear to be mentioned in the Pentateuch, not as 
first instituted by the Mosaic law, but as already 
understood and practised ; and it is by no means 


" 4 Exod. xxx, 12—15. 5 Num. iii, 40—51; xvi, 16. 
6 See Mich. Sup. ad Lex. Heb. invoc. Sim. Lex. Heb. m voc. 
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improbable that they were familiar to other nations 
of the East, besides the Hebrews. The Goél, or 
Redeemer, of any individual was his nearest male 
kinsman, or in case of his refusing to act, the next 
to the nearest, and so on, without any particular 
limitation. If the individual was murdered, his 
Goél was allowed and expected to avenge his death, 
by slaying the murderer.’ If he died a natural 
death, and left no children, it became the office of 
his Goél to marry his widow, and to raise up chil- 
dren for the preservation of his name and lineage.* 
If he mortgaged or sold his inheritance, his Goél, 
if of ability, was bound in honour to liberate or 
repurchase the estate.? If, in the depth of his po- 
verty, he sold himself for a slave to a stranger in 
the land, his Goél was required to pay the price 
of his redemption, and to restore him to liberty.’ 
Finally, a man’s Goél, or nearest of kin, was at all 
times, and under every circumstance, expected to 
defend his cause and to protect his interests.’ 

How wonderfully do these particulars in the cha- 
racter and offices of the Goél correspond with some 
of the main features in the system of christian 
redemption ! Having assumed the nature not of 
angels, but of men, the Son or Gop has become 
our near kinsman, our brother, touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities. He has trodden on the 
serpents head, and thus has avenged the moral 
death of mankind, on him who was their “ mur- 
derer.” In Jesus, the church, desolate and afflicted 
in herself, has found an all-merciful husband. Man 
has forfeited his paternal inheritance, but Jesus, 


7 Num. xxxv. 8 Ruth iv, 10. 9 Lev. xxv, 25. 
1 Lev. xxv, 47, 48. % Prov, xxii, 10, 113, Jena ae 
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our Goél, has repurchased it for us with his blood; 
and thus are we enabled again to become “ heirs 
of God” and “joint heirs with Christ.”* We have 
all sold ourselves to Satan, and have become his 
willing slaves ; but Jesus, has given his life a ran- 
som for us, and has redeemed us from the bondage 
of the stranger. Finally, we are feeble and help- 
less, and prone to sin, but Jesus is our advocate 
with the Father. He pleads our cause, maintains 
our rights, and provides for our eternal security and 


happiness. 


3 Rom, vill, 17. 
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No. IV. 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF CHRIST BEFORE ABRAHAM, 


JOHN viii, 58. "Awjy cn eyo vir, rev ABeaap 
yeveosas, ya Ehus 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, 
Tam.” Eng. Trans. 

In U. N. V. this passage is rendered, “ Before 
Abraham was born I am (or was) he.” ‘The reader 
ought to understand that this version of the New 
Testament is formed on the basis of that of Arch- 
bishop Newcome. In the present instance the editors 
have Newcome’s authority for rendering yezoa “ was 
born,” and they differ from that author in adding the 
pronoun “he.” Since the original and proper mean- 
ing of yevéodas is to come into existence—to be pro- 
duced—no fair objection can be made to Newcome’s 
version of it, which may be considered an improve- 
ment on EK. T. So Ethiop. “ Priusquam Abraham 
nasceretur ;” and Vulg. “antequam Abraham fieret.” 
In illustration, Newcome adduces the words of Plato, 
Telv yeveordas nas nv yuov 4 puyn"—< Before we 
were born our soul existed.” Several similar ex- 
amples from Xenophon and others are given by 
Raphelius :° and this mode of here rendering yeveodas 
is adopted by Erasmus, Wolf, Campbell, and other 
critics. 


4 Phed. Ed. Forster, 8vo. pp. 202, 207. 
5 Annot. in N. T. in loc. 
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In defence of their version of ¢y# eiam:—“ I am (or 
was) he”—the editors observe, “ The expression éya 
eis is uniformly used in the sense of ‘I am he,’ or 
‘If am the Christ: it occurs twice in this discourse.° 
It must therefore, in all reason, be taken in the same 
sense here, especially as this signification best suits 
the connexion.” Now when the expression éya sims 
(1 am) does not simply relate to the existence of the 
person speaking, and zs followed by no expressed pre- 
dicate, it is evident that some predicate must be un- 
derstood :* and it is true that there are several passages 
in N. T. in which, on this principle, ézeivos (denoting 
the Christ or the Son of God) is properly supplied 
after éy@ eius as a subauditum.* ‘These remarks are 
clearly applicable to the passages of this very dis- 
course which are alluded to by the editors. "Edy yag 
(bj wisevonTe OTk bya eins, Hmroduvreiobe ev Tais amueTiass 
vuav.? “Orav vpoonre rov viov rod avlearov, rire yyoaeods 
Ors eye citust,—‘* If ye believe not that 1 am (he), ye 
shall die in your sins.” “ When ye have lifted up 
the Son of man, then shall ye know that I am (he).” 
Both these passages relate to the personal character 
and distinction which Jesus assumed,—not merely 
as the Messiah, but as the Son of God,’—and in order 
to complete their sense, it is obviously necessary to 
understand some predicate, such as éxéivos or vi0s rod 
©z0d. But in Jolin viii, 58, the case appears to be 
different; for the passage evidently relates not so 
much to the personal character and distinction as- 


6 Ver. 24, 28. 

" Sometimes éys cius signifies it is J, in which case é¢y# is proba- 
bly the predicate to «iwi; éy# the subject being understood. Vide 
Matt. xiv, 27. 

8 Luke xxi, 8; Mark xiii, 6; Acts xin, 25. 
9 Ver. 24, 1 Ver, 28. ° Comp. verses 19, 29. 
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sumed by Jesus, as to the fact cf his existence at a 
certain period. “ Thou art not yet fifty years old,” 
said the Jews to Jesus, “ and hast thou seen Abra- 
ham?” “ Verily, verily,” answered our Saviour, “ be- 
fore Abraham was (or was born) Zam.” Here we are 
in no want of a predicate to the expression ya ew. 
The sentence is complete without éz¢ivos, since the 
meaning of it rests on the verb cis itself. ‘The asser- 
tion of the Jews plainly relates to the length of our 
Saviours life; and the answer to that assertion as 
plainly declares that before Abraham was born, Jesus 
existed. 

The necessity of our understanding éxé<ivos, or vids 
rod cov, after éy# ejus, in verses 24 and 28 of this 
chapter, and the total absence of that necessity in 
verse 58, must, I should think, be equally clear from 
the context, to every plain reader of Scripture. Ac- 
cordingly the distinction is made, as a matter obvious 
and in course, by the generality of translators and 
commentators, both ancient and modern: amongst 
others, by Origen,*? Chrysostom,* Theophylact, Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, Tyndal, Diodati, Vatablus, Hammond, 
Whitby, Wolf,’ in the Bishops’ Bible of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, in E. T.; also by Doddridge, Michaélis, New- 
come, Gill, Rosenmiller, A. Clark, and Kuinoél.° 

Although, however, the éya eis of verse 58 relates 
to the existence of Christ before Abraham, and there- 
fore requires no predicate to explain it, it is evidently 
an emphatic expression, and connected, as it here 
stands with rev’ ABeuaw yevéodas, is peculiarly adapted 
to describe the continuous and unalterable nature of 
that existence, such as properly appertains to the Son 


3 Com. in Joh. tom. xix, 6. 4 Hom. in loc. 
° Cure Philolog. in loc. ° In Libros Hist. N. T. in loc. 
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or Gop—constantem ipsius et immobilem eternita- 
tem, ipsumque esse super omnem temporis differen- 
tiam, nec preteritum ipsi esse nec futurum.”* The 
use of éy# eis, so interpreted, is strictly analogous to 
the manner in which the verb ¢ivas is applied in the 
Septuagint, to Jehovah himself. “Eye emus ‘O “QN. “I 
am He that ts.”* 


\ ~ \ \ / \ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
THY YHY Hb THY OLLOVINEYAY, HO GTO TOD KiDVOS EwS TOD celwvOS 


—IIeo rod bey yernbavas nal rraodjves 


ov <i. “ Before the mountains were brought forth 
or the earth and the world were formed, even from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art.”°— Azo rod aiavos 
ov ¢i, “From everlasting thow art. Precisely 
similar language also is applied, first to “ the AI- 
mighty,” and afterwards to Jesus Christ, in the book 
of Revelation; éy# eiws ro A zal vo Q., 4 KeXN 
zouk 70 réros, “© Tam Alpha and Omega; the beginning 
and the ending.” ” 

Here it ought to be observed, that in Hebrew, the 
unchanging existence of the Divine Being is some- 
times emphatically expressed by the addition of the 
pronoun NM (he) to the pronoun “38 (I) without any 
connecting verb. Thus in Deut. xxxii, 39, we read, 
R17 IS USD AY 1 —* Behold now that I I-He:” 
Stes siiii: 10_OX INITN7 D7 NIT IN TWD INIM 


“ And ye shall understand that I-He: before me 
was no God found.” In both these, and some other 
similar examples, the words 817 XN, “ I-He,” are, in 
the Septuagint rendered, by éya siws.® Although 
therefore, we have no sufficient reason to suppose 


4 


7 Com. in Poli Synop. ‘® Exod. ui, 14. 9 Ps. Ixxxix, (xc) 2. 
1 Ps, xcii, (xcili) 2—comp. Prov. viii, 25; Jer. i, 5 
* Rev. i, 8; xxu, 13; so Jerom, Cyril Alex. and Theophylact, 
in loc. 
5 Comp. Isa. xli, 4; xlvi, 4; xli, 12. 
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that John, as a Greek writer, here understood ézeivos, 
or intended that pronoun to be supplied by his read- 
ers ; yet since our Lord's declaration of his existence 
before Abraham, is evidently emphatical, and indica- 
tive of his divine character, (as is imported by the 
present tense, ¢/,) it is not improbable that, on this 
occasion, he might actually employ the Hebrew 
phrase S17 8; I-He, or the corresponding idiom of 
the vernacular Syriac, YS YS, “ 1-1 ”—or ‘DIN UN “ I- 
myself.” The last is the translation of éy# eis here 
adopted in both the Syriac versions.* 

But whether we adopt the common and literal 
version of these words, or that proposed by the 
editors of the U. N. V., where shall we find any rea- 
sonable pretext for the opinion expressed by these 
critics and by Grotius, that when our Saviour said 
Auiy cpany Raya vuiv, rev ABeuuw yersobus, yo sins, he 
intended only to assert that he was “ designated” or 
Soreordained to the Messiahship? A similar interpre- 
tation is applied by the editors to another equally lu- 
minous passage,—Kai viv diZucbv we od, waree, maeu 
CEUUTH TH OOEN, N EIXLOY, TLO TOD TOY KOGWOY Eves, Tue Cob. 
* And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own 
self, with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was.”’ Here again the editors would persuade 
their readers, that Jesus did not mean to say that he 

4 Viz. the Peshito and Philoxenian. The former is remarkable 
for its purity and accuracy, and is also highly esteemed by critics, 
on account of its great antiquity. It is supposed to have been 
made in the latter part of the first, or early in the second century. 
It is found in Walton’s Polyglott Bible. The Philoxenian version, 
which is supposed to have been written early in the sixth century, 
under the auspices of Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis, is con- 
sidered less pure and exact. An excellent edition of it was pub- 
lished by White ; Oxford, a. vd. 1778. See Michaelis by Marsh, 


Introd. in N. T., ch. vii, sections i—xi. 
> John xvii, 5. 
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was truly in possession of glory with the Father, be- 
fore the creation of the world; but only, that before 
the creation of the world, 7f was foreordained that he 
should possess that glory after his ascension. It must 
surely be allowed, by every unsophisticated reader of 
the Greek Testament, that in neither of these in- 
stances do the words of the original countenance such 
an interpretation. Our Saviour declares in a solemn 
and decisive manner that he ewisted, (or, if we are to 
understand éeivos, that he existed as the Son of God,) 
before Abraham was born; and again he speaks with 
equal clearness of the glory which he had (or posses- 
sed) with the Father before the world began. There 
is nothing to be found in either passage respecting 
designation, predestination, or the counsels of God ; 
nor can we admit such a gloss, without sacrificing 
the obvious meaning of expressions which are at once 
forcible and szmple. 

The commonly received interpretation of these 
passages is in fact secured, not only by that plainness 
in the expressions themselves, which repels the con- 
tortions of a refined criticism, but by the unquestion- 
able evidence of context ;—a remark which we may 
now proceed to apply to each passage in its order. 

In John viii, 58, our Saviour’s expressions ought 
‘surely to be interpreted, not as a quibble or enigma 
calculated only to confuse his hearers, but as an 
emphatic and intelligible answer to the observation 
made by the Jews, and to the question which they 
-asked him. Now these, as we have already noticed, 
related not to the office of Jesus, but to the number 
of years during which he had lived.—It was in their 
view an absurdity to imagine that a man who was 


g 
not fifty years old, had seen Abraham. To say that 
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before Abraham was born, Jesus was designated to 
the Messiahship, was to give no answer to these cavil- 
lers. Such a declaration would have been nothing to 
the purpose. It would have left the objection of the 
Jews untouched. But to declare the fact, that before 
Abraham was born, he, the Son of God, existed ; 
and so to declare this truth, as to indicate that he 
preexisted in the divine nature, was fully to the 
point. It was a pertinent, intelligible answer. And 
how was this answer understood? As an assumption 
of the attributes of Deity, and therefore as blasphemy 
against Jehovah :—‘‘ Then they took up stones to cast 
at him.”° It was the well-known dictate of the 
Mosaic law, that the blasphemer against the name 
of Jehovah should be stoned to death by all the 
congregation ;" and this was notoriously the ground 
on which the Jews, from time to.time, attempted to 
inflict this punishment on Jesus of Nazareth :-—“ For 
a good work we stone thee not,” said they, “ but 
for blasphemy; and because that thou being a man 
makest thyself Gop.”* ‘The use of the present tense 
I am, in reference to a period which had elapsed 
nearly two thousand years, does indeed appear to 
constitute a form of expression applicable only to 
that changeless Being, “which is, and which was, 
and which is to come,’ and whose most sacred name 
(as it was ever esteemed by the Hebrews) is descrip- 
tive of this very attribute of unalterable and eternal 
existence,—JEHOVAH. Nor is this argument weak- 
ened, if we suppose that our Lord here used the 
ham was, I-He,” saith Jesus. “ Before the day was, 
I-He,” saith JEHovan.’ “ I-He, the Alpha and 


© Ver. 59. 1 Lev.) xxiv, 16.° ® John x, 33. Isa. xii, Fé. 
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Omega, the Beginning and the End, the First and 
the Last,” saith Jesus.’ ‘“ I-He, the First, I also 
the Last,” saith JEHOVAH.’ 


In John xvii, 4,5, we read as follows :—“ I have 
glorified thee on the earth; I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me todo. And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, (raed ceavra) 
with the glory which I had (7 ¢yov) with thee (raga oo/) 
before the world was;” (or rather, as in the order of 
the Greek, ‘ which I had before the world was, with 
thee.”) That the verb ¢iyov here expresses an actual 
past possession of glory, and not the bare appoint- 
ment to a future possession of it, is a proposition 
nearly. self-evident. That proposition, however, is 
elucidated and confirmed by the concluding words, 
wae ook. Were nothing intended to be conveyed in 
this passage, but the predestination of the Messiah 
to his future glory, rae cof could be interpreted 
only as signifying from thee, i.e. by thy favour or 
decree. On the other hand, if raea oof, according to 
a very common use of TLL, signifies apud te, i.e. 
in thy presence, the sentence can relate only to the 
glory which Jesus had actually enjoyed, in the pre- 
sence of his father. Now, that xaec oof here signifies, 
in thy presence, is evinced by the phrase which 
answers to it in the corresponding limb of the sen- 
tence, viz. ruex ceavra— glorify me, with thine own 
self” Here ruee unquestionably signifies apud, in 
the presence of. For not only would raga csavra, 
with any other sense of zaea, be redundant, but 
every one who examines the context must perceive, 
that our Lord is here alluding to the doctrine which 


SRevicsny 13: 2 Is. xlvin, 12. 
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forms so principal a feature of his immediately pre- 
ceding discourse—namely, that on finishing his work 
on earth, he should return unto the Father, and be 
restored to the glorious presence of Him who had 
sent. him into this lower world.’ When the Son of 
God, triumphant over death and the grave, ascended 
up into heaven, he sat down with the Father—“ at 
the right hand of the Majesty on high.” Now we 
_lJearn from the words of Jesus, in John xvii, 5, that 
he was in possession of glory, in the same presence, 
“before the world was.” 

The attempt which has been made to explain 
away the force of these important passages of Scrip- 
ture, is of merely modern origin. By the writers 
of the ancient christian church, they appear to have 
been universally understood in their obvious meaning, 
as relating to the actual preexistence and divine cha- 
racter of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Neither did the Word of 
God,” says lrenzus, “ adopt the friendship of Abra- 
ham, because of any need of it, for he existed, perfect, 
from the beginning; as he said, Before Abraham 
was, I am.”* “ As I have already declared, therefore,” 
says Origen, “ we worship one God—the Father and 
the Son—and our objection to the worship of all 
others continues to be rigid; neither is our exalted 
adoration of Him who has lately appeared in the 
world (that is of Christ) addressed to him as to one 
who had no previous existence, for we believe in his 
own words, ‘Before Abraham was, I am.”’ We 


3 See ch. xvi, ver. 16, 28; comp. xiii, 3; vi, 62. 

4 « Sed neque Abrahe amicitiam propter indigentiam assumpsit 
Verbum Dei, existens ab initio perfectus: antequam, enim, Abra- 
ham esset Ego sum, inquit.” Contra Her. iv, 13; Ed, Ben. p. 243. 

5 “Eva ovy Osby, ws arodedanamer, tov rareon nol roy uidv, Segumebomey 
Aa) [Lever Nlkd) 0 Teds TOUS Grrous aTEVNS AOyos* nal ov Toy evaryryog ye Dowvevra. 
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may gather from these remarks of Origen, that he 
understood John viii, 58, to be declarative of the 
divinity of Christ, as well as of his preexistence. 
On this point, however, Chrysostom is still more 
explicit; for he justly observes® that the present 
tense ei, is here used in the place of the past tense 
jm, in order to designate the unchanging existence 
of the Son, as it elsewhere does that of the Father: 
on which account the Jews regarded the saying as 
blasphemous.’ 

Equally clear is the testimony borne by the ancient 
church to the true meaning. of John xvii, 5,—a 
passage which the fathers have frequently cited as 
declarative of the doctrine, that the Son of God 
really existed in glory with the Father before the 
world was. “ Not only before Adam,” says Irenzus,’ 
“but previously to the whole creation, the Word 
glorified his Father in whom he was abiding; and he 
also was glorified by the Father, according to his 


ws Teorsgoy obx tyra, Leregenonebouev, aITH yap weidiucla TO) cierivr1, rely 
"APeadu yeveodou, eyw.cius. Contra Celsum, lib. vill, § 12. Ed. Be- 
ned. tom. i, p. 750 ;—comp. Com. in Matt. tom. iu, p. 833. 

6 Asari 0& wn sie, Ted ToD APeadm yeveodos ey) Hunv, AA eye) sis; 
omen 6 Turie aire raUTH xzyonTas TH ABSEr, TH til, OUTW Hal KUTOS? TOU 
Oinventig Oe Elva OnuavTI“n aUTN TéyTOS ATHA?.AY {LEN Kebvov. dice Touro 
zak PAAODN Loy avTois elves Cone? +d equa. In loc. Ed. Ben. tom. viii, 

» 324, 
7 See also Athanasius, Contra Arian. Orat. ui, v. Ed. Colon. 
1686, vol. 1, pp. 423, 534.— Cyril. Alex. in loc. Ed. Lutet. 1638, 
vol. iv, p. 586.—Cyril Hieros. Catech. de Fil. Dei Unig. Ed. 
Bened. p. 159, b.—Chrysostom, in Matt. Hom. xvi. Ed. Bened. 
tom. vil, 204, d.—Hieronymus, ad Paulum et Eutoch. de Ap. B. 
Marie, tom. ix, 42. a.—Nonnus, in loc.—Theophylact, in loc. 

8 Contra Heres. lib. iv, cap. 14. Ed. Bened. p. 243. So also 
Pseudo-Ignatius ad Tarsenses, vi. Cotel. Pat. Apost. tom. ii, 
102.—Origen, Selecta in Psalm. iv. Ed. Bened. vol. il, 575. In 
Matt. tom. xv, tom. iti, 687.—Novatian. De Reg. Fid. cap. 11. 
Ed. Jackson, p. 83, et cap. xiii, p. 96.—Athanasius contra Arian. 
Orat. ii, Ed. Colon. tom. i, p. 345.—Basil, adv. Eunom. lib. iv. 
Ed. Bened. tom, i, p. 292.—Theophylact, in loc. 
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own words, ‘ Father, glorify thou me with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was made.’”® 

On reviewing the contents of this note the reader 
will observe,— 

That in John viii, 58, the verb yevtoSas appears to 
be properly rendered by Newcome and others, “ was 
born ”’—nasceretur. 

That there is no sufficient ground for our here 
understanding éxsivos after iw? ; since the expression 
éy@ eis, as appears from the context, relates to the 
existence and not to the office of Christ. 

That this mode of expression, like the Hebrew 
NUT °IN is nevertheless emphatic, and, as connected 
with rely "ABeaucw yevéodas, plainly indicates an exist- 
ence in the divine nature. 

That the notion advanced by the editors of U.N.V. 


that in this passage, and in John xvii, 5, a mere 


° The reader will of course understand, that in making extracts 
from the works of the early fathers in support of any interpretation 
of passages in the New Testament, I have no intention to plead 
the authority of these writers as plenary or irresistible. Every 
man is at liberty to judge for himself, respecting the interpretation 
of scripture. At the same time it is indisputable, that the judg- 
ment of the early fathers respecting the meaning of passages in the 
New Testament is of great importance; because they were, many 
of them, men of eminent piety, sound religious principles, and 
great learning—because they wrote when the original language of 
the New Testament was a living language—because a great pro- 
portion of them used the same language themselves—and because, 
from their antiquity, they were “probably in possession of the 
earliest traditions respecting the actual meaning of the apostles 
and evangelists, in those passages of their writings, which are now 
the subject of controversy. When we find amongst the fathers, 
an unanimity of sentiment respecting the meaning of any such 
passages, a strong presumption is for all these reasons afforded, 
that the interpretation which they have adopted is just. Certainly 
it is much more likely to be correct, than the ingenious inventions 
of those moderns, who are not afraid, in support of some par- 
ticular theological system, to force the words of Holy Writ from 
their simple, natural, and most intelligible meaning. 
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predestination is to be understood, is not only without 
a foundation in the words of the text, but is in both 
instances at variance with the evidence of context. 

And lastly, that in the ancient church, these pas- 
sages were universally understood in their simple and 
obvious meaning—as relating to the actual preexist- 
ence of the Worp or Son of Gop. 

In conclusion it may be remarked, that although 
the Jews attempted to punish our Lord as a blas- 
phemer, when he thus assumed the character of the 
Eternal One, there is reason to believe that the doctrine 
of the Son’s eternity, was by no means unknown to 
that people. Some of their early writers appear to 
have acknowledged that their Messiah existed before 
the foundation of the world. Thus, in the Nezach 
‘Israel,’ we read JIN WDD rw AD “ Messiah ex- 
isted before Chaos—i. e. before the creation of the 
world.” Soalso in the Zohar, “ It is written in Gen. 
i, 2, The spirit of God moved on the face of the 
waters. This was the spirit of king Messiah.” And 
again, in the Bereshith Rabba,’ “This spirit of God* 
was the spirit of king Messiah.” * 

1 Cap. 35, fol. 48, Col. i. 2 In Gen. xlix, 11. 1 fol. 128.— 


3 Tom. ii, p. 5. osen, tz: 
> See Kuinoél in Libros Hist. N. T. Job. p. 86, 87. 


No. V. 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF CHRIST WHEN THE WORLD 
WAS CREATED. 


JouNn i, 1. “Ev coyy jv 6 ANdyos. 

“In the beginning was the Word.” Eng. Trans. 

That these expressions declare the existence of 
Christ, either at the period when the world was 
created, or before that period, is a point which may 
safely be considered as universally agreed upon among 
biblical critics, —with the exception of that compara- 
tively small class of modern commentators, who have 
professedly excluded from their creed the doctrine of 
our Lord’s preexistence. ‘These commentators, in 
order to uphold their own principles, are evidently 
placed under a necessity either of renouncing the 
authority of the apostle, or of discovering, for his 
words, some signification different from that which 
has been so generally received, and so long estab- 
lished. ‘They accordingly interpret @ aeyy as de- 
noting the commencement, not of the world, but of 
the gospel dispensation or of the ministry of Christ. 
Such is the explanation given of these words by 
Socinus, Schlichtingius, and Cappe ; and the Editors 
of U.N. V. paraphrase them as follows, “ From the 
Jist; i.e. from the commencement of the gospel 
dispensation or of the ministry of Christ.” 

If then the judgment of these critics is correct, the 
truth to be learned from the declaration with which 
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the evangelist so solemnly begins his gospel, is no 
more than this—that Jesus Christ existed at the 
commencement of his own ministry. It is not perhaps 
too much to assert that an interpretation which attri- 
butes to the passage before us, a meaning so nugatory 
in itself, and so unworthy of any sensible writer,— 
much more of an inspired apostle,—stands self-con- 
demned. ‘To examine, however, the critical grounds 
upon which this interpretation is advanced—the edi- 
tors inform us, that the sense in which they explain 
the word aey7, is its usual sense in the writings of 
this evangelist ; and a sense not uncommon in other 
parts of the New Testament. Now, it is very true, 
that the expressions & aey7 aud az’ cexyys in the New 
Testament, when relating to any circumstance occur- 
ring after the incarnation of Christ, sometimes signify 
the beginning of the gospel dispensation, or of the 
ministry of Jesus; as in John vi, 64; xv, 27; and 
Luke i, 2. But it is equally certain, that when these 
expressions relate to persons or things which were 
previous to the incarnation of Christ,—whether it be 
in the writings of John, or elsewhere in the New 
Testament,—they uniformly denote either the period 
when the world was created, or time anterior to that 
period.® 

Thus are we brought to the previous question, 
whether the beginning of the gospel of John relates 
to our Lord, in his capacity of aman and_ prophet, 
or whether it describes him im his character of a 
preeaistent Being. 

Now, that it describes him in the character of @ 
preexistent Being, is manifest, first, by the title Word 


6 Matt. xix, 4, 8—comp. Mark x, 6; John viii, 44; 2 Thess. 
ii, 13; Heb. 1, 10; 1 John ii, 13, 14; in, 8. 
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—a title familiar to the Jews, at the Christian era, and 
by which, as we shall afterwards find occasion to shew, 
they designated a Person, whose nature was identified 
with that of God himself, and by whose instrumen- 
tality God created and governs the world ;" and 
secondly, by the context in verse 3; where the apostle 
himself teaches us, that by that Word, of whom he is 
speaking, “all things were made,’ (or ‘‘ came into 
existence.) 

The same consequence may be satisfactorily dedu- 
ced from the declaration which concludes the apostle’s 
proém—namely, that the Word was made (or became) 
flesh (i.e. man) and dwelt amongst us:* for the doc- 
trine that our Saviour became flesh or man, plainly 
rests on the principle, that before he became man, he 
existed in some different capacity; and the capacity in 
which he thus preexisted, is represented both in verse 
14, and in verse 1, by the title Word—the Word 
who was in the beginning, with God, and who “was 
God.” 

It is apparently for the purpose of escaping from 
these conclusions, that the editors of U. N. V. after the 
example of Socinus, Schlichtingius, and Cappe, for- 
sake the commonly received interpretation of John i, 
14, and render the words, zai 0 Adyos oe eyévero, “and 
the word was flesh.” “ ‘Though the first preacher of 
the gospel,’ say the editors (after Cappe), “was hon- 
oured with such signal tokens of divine confidence and 
favour; though he was invested with so high an office, 
he was nevertheless (for so the editors render za) a 
mortal man. ‘The word flesh,” they go on to observe, 
“frequently and peculiarly stands for man as mortal, 


tT Vid. Kuinoél Proleg. in Evang. Joh. 8 Ver. 14, 
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subject to infirmities and sufferings; and as such is 
particularly appropriated to Christ, here and in other 
places.” Again they say, “the most usual meaning of 
yivowas is, to be.’ The first remark which suggests 
itself upon the interpretation here advanced, is this,— 
that if it was so clear a point as the editors appear to 
imagine, that Jesus Christ was a mere man, and that 
no other character was ascribed to him by those with 
whom he was contemporary, such a declaration of 
his mortality (especially after his death had taken 
place in the most notorious manner) would have been 
altogether needless. ‘The sense which these writers 
give to the passage must surely, on their own prin- 
ciples, be deemed in no slight degree jejune and 
unprofitable. But, secondly, this interpretation is 
evidently precluded by the context. Though the Word 
was possessed of such exalted characters and offices, 
say the Unitarian critics, he was nevertheless a mortal 
man; subject to all the infirmities and sufferings of 
humanity,—and, says the apostle in immediate con- 
nexion with the expressions which are thus explained, 
(he) dwelt amongst us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth. Between the two clauses of a single 
sentence—a sentence which plainly relates in all its 
parts to one and the same doctrine—there is thus 
produced, if not an actual contradiction, at least a 
harsh and unnatural dissonance. 

On the other hand the critical reasons for our ac- 
cepting the commonly received interpretation of this 
passage, as descriptive of the doctrine, that the 
Word became man, are at once strong and perspicu- 
ous. I shall endeavour to state them as succinctly 
as possible. 
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1. This explanation of the passage is supported by 
the most probable meaning, both of the verb éyévezo, 
and of the noun sae. It is not true that “ the most 
usual sense of yivowas is, to be.” Such indeed is the 
meaning which that verb sometimes adopts, especially 
in the writings of Luke:° but its proper sense is, to 
be brought into existence, to be produced, to become. 
On an examination of Schleusner’s detailed article on 
this word, it will be found that almost ail its derivative 
uses have originated in the notion of being produced 
or of becoming ; and not in that of simple beg. As 
relating to persons, it usually implies, when without a 
predicate, a change from non-existence to existence ; 
and when with a predicate, a change from one condi- 
tion of existence to another. Such certainly is the 
meaning in which this verb is, with reference to per- 
sons, most commonly employed by the apostle John ; 
as in the following phrases; zew “ACouam vyeveodus, 
“ before Abraham was born,”* vyis éyévero, “ he be- 
came whole,”* cazvdegos yevnoecde, “ ye shall become 
free,’ * axocuveyaryos yevnras, ‘* should become excom- 
municated,”* rvDaoi yévavras, * should become blind.” ® 
Observe more particularly ch. i, 12,—a passage im- 
mediately connected with that now under considera- 
tion, in which the apostle declares, that to as many 
as received him, Christ gave power rézva Ozod yevéo- 
dus, “to become the sons of God.” With respect to 
the noun o@gé, although, as applied to men, it may 
sometimes carry with it the connotation of infirmity 
and mortality, it commonly conveys no other idea 
than that of human nature, and appears to be employed 
in precisely the same sense as the word avéewros, as in 


9 Luke vi, 36; xiii, 2, 4. &c. 
1 vii, 58. aun, 4: 3 vill, 33. RP rxyi22. 5 ix, 39. 
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Matt. xxiv, 22; Mark xiii, 20; John xvii, 2; Rom. 
iii, 20 ; and also in various passages of the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament.’ 7 

2. That very context which falsifies the explana- 
tion of the apostles words proposed in U.N. V. con- 
firms the commonly received version of those words. 
“ The Word was made (or became) flesh, and,” adds 
the apostle, “ dwelt amongst us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” ‘To the plain reader of scripture, 
it can scarcely fail to be obvious, that the different 
parts of this sentence explain and illustrate one ano- 
ther, and that the whole presents a connected state- 
ment of a particular fact, and of the consequences by 
which it was followed. The Word—the Only-begot- 
ten Son who was in the bosom of the Father—con- 
descended to take our nature upon him, and to become 
man. Having become man, he dwelt on earth among 
his people, and then did they behold his glory. He 
who before, except on some particular occasions, had 
existed as an invisible Spirit, became an object of 
vision. In consequence of his incarnation, his disci- 
ples were actual spectators of his personal glory and 
wonderful works. Cappe, in order to avoid that dis- 
sonance to which we have alluded above, translates 
the former and the latter part of this verse, as if they 
were in opposition to one another, and having taken 
the strange liberty of rendering the first «a! in the 
sentence “nevertheless,” he takes a similar liberty 
with the second xa, and renders it “ yet :” “ neverthe- 
less the Word was flesh, yet, full of grace and truth 
he tabernacled amongst us,” &c.; but who does not 
perceive that the two parts of the verse, so far from 

6 Isa. xl, 55 Ixvi) 23, 243 Jer. xii; 12; Ezek. xx; 48. 
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being opposed to one another, are inseparably con- 
joined, not only by the copulative «a, but by a com- 
plete and evident harmony of meaning ? 

3. The commonly received interpretation of this 
verse is supported by a variety of other passages in 
the New Testament. Between the declaration that 
the Word became flesh, and the doctrine so often 
taught in this same gospel that the Son of God came 
forth from the Father, down from heaven and into the 
world, there is a clear and substantial accordance. 
The incarnation itself is declared in very plain terms 
by the apostle Paul, who says of our Saviour, that he 
“ was manifest (or manifested) in the flesh.”* In the 
epistle to the Hebrews we learn that the Son of God, 
having undertaken the redemption of men took part 
of flesh and blood,’ and that when he offered to come 
into the world to do the will of the Father, God pre- 
pared for him a body.’ More particularly in the first 
epistle of John himself, we find very plain allusions 
to the same doctrine. “ Every spirit,” says the apos- 
tle, “ that confesseth that Jesus Christ 2s come in the 
flesh (vy cugni ehnavdora) is of God.”* Dr. Priestly 
would persuade us that these expressions denote only 
that Jesus was areal man;” but the declaration that 
Christ was or had come in the flesh, obviously implies 
that he previously existed in some different character. 
Again, in the commencement of this epistle, the Son 
of God is described as the Life, the word of Life, the 
eternal Life, which was with the Father; and we 
learn from the apostle that this Life was so manifest- 
ed, as to be heard, seen, and handled.2 What is this 
but the doctrine of the incarnation ?* 


71 Tim. ii, 16, Bi, 14. 7K, Oe AT aye 2 In loc. 
34,1,2. * See Polit Syn. Gill, and Rosenmiiller, in loc. 
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4. In favour of the received interpretation of John 
i, 14, we have, lastly, the decisive, and frequently ex- 
pressed, judgment of the early christian writers. Jus- 
tin Martyr, who was born very shortly after the death 
of the apostle, has probably alluded to this passage ; 
and if so, has recorded his judgment respecting its true 
meaning, in the following words ;—7 0¢ redry doves 
pare Tov wurkon ruven nul deororyy Ozov, xed vids, 0 
Aoyos éslv, 05 rive reoroy cugnoroimbels dvd ewxros 
Yevyover, a roig eey¢ ecodmer. “ But the first Power 
(even the Son,) after the Father and Lord of all, is 
the Word; and in what manner, being made flesh, 
he became man, we shall presently explain.”’ It may 
fairly be presumed, that Justin has here stated the 
doctrine of the incarnation, as it was received and 
understood by the earliest Christians; and even if we 
suppose that he intended no allusion to John i, 14, 
it is improbable that terms so nearly alike should, 
with reference to the same subject, be employed in 
different senses, by the apostle and by the father. 
Clement of Alexandria, Irenzeus, and Tertullian, who 
wrote during the second century, and Origen, whose 
date was not much later, have all quoted this passage, 
in the sense commonly ascribed to it—that is to say, 
as conveying the doctrine, that the Word, who had 
preexisted, became flesh or man.’ From the works 
of later fathers, similar citations might be produced 
in abundance. 

To conclude, it appears that the commonly received 
interpretation of John i, 14, is supported by the most 


> Apol. 1. Ed. Ben. p. 63; so also p. 57. 

6 Orig. cont. Cel. vii, Ed. Ben. i, 684, and 725. In Jerem. 
Hom. 9, ili, 176. Jreneus contra Her. lib. Ill, cap. xvi, § 2. 
Ed. Ben. 204, 205. Tertull. adv. Prax. Ed. Seml. ui, 224. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. v, Ed. Ben. 654. 
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usual meaning of its principal words,—by a perspi- 
cuous context,—by the contents of similar passages in 
the New Testament, and more especially in the works 
of the same writer,—and by the clear judgment of 
those persons who had the best opportunity of forming 
a correct estimate of the apostle’s meaning. In other 
words, that interpretation is supported by all the 
principal critical evidences of which the subject is 
capable. From our premises then, it follows, that 
the Word became man,—that he who became man, 
was the Word,—that he was the Word before he 
became man,—and that he who thus existed, in a 
distinct character, before his incarnation, was “ in 
the beginning” not of his own ministry only, but of 
all things,—in that “beginning,” when God created 
the heaven and the earth. 


No. VI. 


ON THE ETERNAL PREEXISTENCE OF CHRIST. 


— Mic. vy, 1-3. NPT) TYE ANS On! AA 
TORYIO) Osies win nbd ayo qn ADIN 
DP OND DPM 

“ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee 
shall he come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in 
Israel, whose goings forth have been from of old, 
Jrom everlasting. ‘Therefore will he give them up, 
until the time that she which travaileth hath brought 
forth :’ then the remnant of his brethren shall return 
unto the children of Israel. And he shall stand and 
feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty of 
the name of the Lord his God; and they shall abide: 
for now shall he be great unto the ends of the earth.” 
Eng. Trans. 

The relation of this prophecy to the Messiah, which 
appears so clearly frem its internal evidences, and 
from its close analogy to the other evangelical pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, is confirmed by the 
general consent of the early Jews. ‘Their opinion on 
the subject was declared on two separate occasions, 
during the life of our Saviour ;* and the passage is 
explained as prophetical of the Messiah, by the 
Targumist, Jarchi, Kimchi, Abarbanel, and other 

7. Comp. Isa. vii, 14; ix, 6. 8 Matt. ii, 6; John vu, .42. 
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Jewish commentators. Grotius, in pursuance of that 
extraordinary system of interpretation which distin- 
guishes his commentary upon the Hebrew prophets, 
applies this prediction to Zerubbabel ;—an application 
which cannot be allowed, because, according to every 
probability, Zerubbabel was born, not at Bethlehem, 
but in Chaldea. If indeed any temporal ruler was in 
any respect the subject of the prophecy, it must have 
been on the principle, that this, like some others of 
the evangelical predictions, has a minor as well as 
a major signification. In a lower and subordinate 
sense, it is not impossible, that the words of Micah 
may partially relate to some one of the Jewish princes. 
Such however is-the suitability of this prediction to 
the character and circumstances of the Son of God, 
and such its accordance with other acknowledged 
prophecies respecting his kingdom, that in its prin- 
cipal and ultimate meaning it can reasonably be 
applied (as is freely allowed by almost all christian 
commentators) only to Jesus Christ—to that divine 
Ruler, who stands and feeds his flock “in the majesty 
of the name of the Lord his God,” whose spiritual 
dominion extends to the very “ends of the earth” — 
whom God hath exalted “to be a Prince and a Sa- 
viour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness 
of sins.”? 
9 Gill, in loc. 

* Acts v, 31,—In Mic. v, 5—7, the prophecy is continued as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ And this (man) shall be the peace, when the Assyrian shall 
come into our land: and when he shall tread in our palaces, then 
shall we raise against him seven shepherds, and eight principal men, 
And they shall waste the land of Assyria with the sword, and the land 
of Nimrod in the entrances thereof: thus shall he deliver us from 
the Assyrian, when he cometh into our land, and when he treadeth 
within our borders. And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst 


of many people as a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon the 
grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons of men.” 
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Having premised these observations, we may pro- 
ceed to examine more particularly the import of those 
remarkable expressions, — 2U/11D nin NYO oy) tala) 
PDI OD DIP PNRYIO WiwA «~ Out of thee 
shall he come forth (or go forth) unto me, that is to 
be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been from 
of old, from everlasting.” 

The common English version of the passage is on 
the whole literal and accurate, and nearly agrees with 
most of the ancient versions of the prophet’s words. 
These versions are as follow: 

The Septuagint—éz ood mos eersvoeras rod civas sic 
dexovra ToD Ioeurr, nas eEod0s uvrod ax weyiic, & ywecay 
aiavos. ‘* Out of thee shail he come forth unto me 
to be ruler of Israel; and his goings forth have been 
from the beginning, from the days of eternity.” 

The Syriac—“ From thee shall go forth the Prince, 
who shall be (or preside) over Israel; and his going 


The prophecies respecting the coming of the Messiah are often in- 
termingled in Scripture with promises of the deliverance of the Jews 
from their natural enemies ; and especially from the Assyrians. 
Such is one of the distinguishing features of the predictions con- 
tained in Isa. vill, ix, xi, xl, &c. The passage now cited, however, 
by no means necessarily indicates that the prophecy of Micah 
subordinately relates to any temporal deliverer, such as Hezekiah 
or Zerubbabel ; because He whom God had appointed to become 
incarnate at Bethlehem, as the Messiah, was the very Person, who, 
in his divine character, delivered the ancient Israelites out of the 
hands of their enemies. Thus Isaiah after predicting the birth of 
the Messiah, whose name was to be called ‘* Immanuel—God with 
us,” again mentions this divine person as the Owner of Israel, and 
as her Deliverer from the power of Assyria: Comp. Isa. vii, 14, 
with viii, 8—10. In a larger and more spiritual sense, the Assyri- 
ans may here denote, all the enemies of God and of his church. 
The declaration that the remnant of Jacob should become, in the 
midst of the people, as a dew upon the earth, was remarkably 
fulfilled when the apostles of Jesus Christ, themselves Jews, were 
made instrumental in diffusing the vivifying principles of divine 
truth through the Gentile world. | 
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forth has been from the beginning, from the days of 
eternity.” 

The Arabic, as rendered by Walton—“ Quandoqui- 
dem ex te egressurus mihi est, qui princeps erit in Is- 
raele, cujus egressus in Israele sunt ab eternis diebus.” 

Lastly, the Vulgate—‘“‘ Ex te mihi egredietur qui 
sit Dominator in Israel, et egressus ejus ab initio, a 
diebus eternitatis.” 

It will be allowed, that, according to their most 
obvious interpretation, these expressions denote the 
eternal preexistence of the Son of God; and it isa 
highly satisfactory circumstance that the generality of 
commentators unite in explaining the passage as 
declarative of that doctrine. Such I observe to be the 
explanation given by Theodoret, Chrysostom, Jerom 
—Vatablus, Tarnovius, Drusius, Calovius, Clarius, 
Castalio, (in Critic: Sacri)—Lowth, Gill, Rosenmiiller. 

Two other interpretations of the prophet’s words 
have however been proposed, which, if correct, would 
annihilate their evidence in relation to Christ preex- 
istent. ‘he first is suggested by Calvin, whose com- 
mentaries on Holy Writ are often admirable, but who 
in the present instance, appears somewhat absurdly to 
have yielded up his own judgment to the supposed 
opinion of the Jews. ‘Scio quosdam insistere perti- 
nacius, says this author, “ quod hic loquatur propheta 
de eterna essentia Christi, ef quantum ad me spectat 
libenter agnosco hic probari nobis Christi divinitatem ; 
sed quia hoc nunquam extorquebitur a Judeis, malo 
simpliciter accipere quod sonant prophete verba, 
Christum non ita repente proditurum ex Bethlehem, 
quast de eo nihil Deus olim statuisset.” It appears 
then that Calvin, in compliance with the prejudices 
of the Jews, explains the words of Micah (in what he 
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denominates their stmple sense) as importing, that the 
going forth of Christ, or his manifestation in the 
flesh at Bethlehem, was decreed from everlasting. 

There appear to be strong reasons for our not ac- 
cepting such an interpretation. In the first place, 
the noun, YANSD, is plural, and does not seem to 
be correctly applicable to that single going forth of 
Christ, which took place at Bethlehem. Secondly, it 
is not true that Calvin’s version represents the simple 
sense of the Hebrew original, which plainly declares 
that the “ goings forth” of Christ were “ from of old, 
from everlasting.” Like the passages of the New 
Testament which form the subject of No. IV, this 
prophecy contains no expression which indicates pre- 
ordination or divine decrees. Lastly, it is of. im- 
portance to observe that the words under discussion 
are precisely those which contain the description of 
the Person to whom the prophecy relates—the de- 
scription by which he is distinguished and charac- 
terised. Now that preordination to office which Cal- 
vin, after the Jews, imagines to be here declared, 
affords no distinguishing mark of the Messiah; for 
we may presume that it might with equal propriety 
have been predicated of any other king, prophet, or 
priest in Israel. On the contrary, eternal preexistence 
was one of those peculiar and divine attributes, which 
distinguished the Messiah from every other Poten- 
tate who ever arose to rule over Israel. 

It is evident that there is a close analogy between 
this passage, and some of the principal evangelical 
prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah. ‘The plan or ge- 
nius of these predictions appears to have been this— 
that the point immediately foretold, should be the 
coming of the Messiah into the world, through the 
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means of his human birth and filiation, and that the 
person thus to become incarnate should then be cha- 
racterised by some allusion to his divinity. “Thus 
Isaiah, after predicting the miraculous conception and 
birth of Christ, adds a definition of his nature and 
dignity— and (she) shall call his name, God with 
us.” Again, “unto us a child is born...... and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, &c:”* In like manner, Jeremiah first 
foretels the raising up of a king and Saviour in the 
family of David, and then proceeds to inform us by 
what peculiarity he was to be distinguished—“ and 
this is his name, whereby he shall be called, Jehovah 
our Righteousness.”* In all these passages, to be 
called by a certain name (as we shall hereafter find 
occasion to observe) signifies nothing more than to 
bear the distinction of a certain character. Now 
it appears to be on the same principle of prophecy, 
that Micah, after predicting the coming forth of 
the Ruler of Israel from Bethlehem, characterises 
him by a reference to his unchanging deity,—“ whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from the days of 
eternity.” | 
2 Isa. vu, 14. ST ASA, 48, Or 4 Jer. xxi, 5, 6. 

> The Targum of Mic. v, 2, is as follows: ‘“‘ Ex te coram me pro- 
dibit Messias, ut sit domimium exercens in Israel, cujus nomen — 
dictum est ab eternitate a diebus seculi.”” In accordance with 
the Targum, Solomon Jarchi explains the prophet’s words by 
comparing them with Ps. xxii, 17—a passage which he interprets 
as importing that the name of the Messiah was produced (or 
according to Dr. Gill, that the name of the Messiah was ‘ the Son’) 
before the sun was formed. R. Eliezer also produces Mic. vy, 2, 
as well as Ps. lxxii, 17, in proof of the doctrine that the name of 
the Messiah was before the creation of the world. (See Gill, in 
loc.) Since the word name in the Hebrew language is very com- 
prehensive, often denoting attributes, character, power, or glory, 


it is by no means very improbable, that when these Jewish writers 
thus spoke of the existence or production of the name of the 
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Another explanation of this prophecy, which would 
destroy its efficacy as an evidence of our Lord’s 
preexistence, is that proposed by Grotius, who, in 
order to adapt the prophecy to Zerubbabel, is placed 
under the necessity of forsaking the commonly re- 
ceived sense of the prophet’s words. He accordingly 
translates and paraphrases them as follows—“Origo 
ipsi ab olim, a temporibus longis ; id est, originem 
trahit a domo illustri antiquitus et per quingentos 
annos regnatrice.” It is somewhat surprising that 
Michaelis, who was decidedly of the opinion, that 
this prophecy relates to the Messiah, should have 
adopted a similar interpretation. His German trans- 
lation of the passage may be rendered as follows: 
‘Out of thee shall one go forth unto me, who shall 


Messiah before the creation, they intended to imply, not merely 
that he was foreordained to his office, but that he actually existed, 
and was in possession of distinct attributes, before the world was. 
These observations are elucidated, and in some measure confirmed, 
by some remarkable expressions in the apocryphal book of Enoch, 
an Ethiopic version of which was discovered by Bruce in Abyssinia, 
and has been translated into English, and published by Dr. Law- 
rence, of Oxford, now Archbishop of Cashel. The book of Enoch 
is quoted by Origen and other early fathers. It is clearly of Jewish 
origin; Dr. Lawrence endeavours to prove that this was the book 
which the apostle Jude quoted, and that it was composed shortly 
before the coming of Christ. In that case, it must be regarded 
as an important source of information respecting the theological 
opinions of the Jews at that early date. If, on the contrary, the 
book of Enoch is, as other learned men suppose, the work of some 
Christian Jew, in the second century after Christ, the following 
passage may at least serve to illustrate the Jewish doctrine of the 
existence of the Messiah’s name before the creation of the universe 
— “Before the sun and the signs were created, before the stars 
of heaven were formed, his NaME was invoked in the presence 
Of VERE Ona OF, MartlS, 6.6 0 okie All who dwell on earth shall 
fall down and worship before him, shall bless and glorify him, 
and siny praises to him in the name of the Lord of Spirits. 
Therefore the Elect and the Concealed one existed in his (the 
Lord’s) presence, before the warld was created, and FOR 
EVER.” (ch. xlvii, 3, 4, 5. Lawrence, p. 49.) 


M 
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be a ruler in Israel, whose family has already been 
renowned in the oldest times ;” and his note on the 
last clause of the verse is—‘ one of the old renowned 
family of David.” Now it is evident that such an 
explanation cannot be adopted without a wide de- 
parture from the plain and apparent meaning of the 
original, which does not contain tbe slightest hint 
respecting an illustrious descent or a royal stem. Had 
it been enjoined on the prophet to declare, in this 
passage, the descent of the Messiah, according to the 
flesh, from the family of David, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that he would have so expressed himself, as 
to omit any intelligible reference to the subject—a 
subject on which there exist so many other prophe- 
cies, and respecting which there could be no occasion 
for reserve. 

The true meaning of M8812 (which, with the ex- 
ception of 2 Kings x, 27——a passage of doubtful 
reading—occurs only in the present example,) can be 
ascertained only by a reference to the root S$) from 
which it is so plainly derived. This root, of extremely 
common occurrence, denotes in its general sense egres- 
sus est, and since, in a few instances, it more particu- 
larly describes the issuing of persons from particular 
families or tribes, it must be confessed that its deri- 
vative substantive M8815 is capable of signifying 
extraction or filiation.’ But it is obvious, that in the 
example now before us, the meaning of the substan- 
tive must be determined by that of the verb, as it is 
here used; for in this passage, the root and its deri- 


6 Thus it is said of the Messiah, in reference to his natural birth, 
that “he shall come forth (S¥>) out of the stem of Jesse,” (Isaiah 


xi, 1;) and of the Zareathites, that they came forth, or sprang 
(INS) from the Mishraites : (1 Chron. ti, 53—-comp, Job xiv, 2, &c.) 
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vative occur in connection. “ But thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah..... out of thee (*/2/>) shall he come (or 
go) forth (83?) unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose goings forth (YOR¥i2) have been from of old, 
&c.” Now there is no reason to suppose that N33, 
in this passage, has any reference to the springing 
forth of the person spoken of, from a particular stock; 
for whenever the root N¥} has this meaning, the prepo- 
sition 7) (from), which follows it, is placed before the 
name of the father, mother, or family, and not before 
that of the birth place. Besides, had the extraction 
of the individual, from the family, been here intended, 
it is scarcely probable that the substantive would have 
been placed in the plural. On the whole, therefore, 
we may conclude that MX¥1, in this passage, does not 
denote descent or filiation, but must be interpreted in 
accordance with the more general sense of its root, and 
rendered as in the English Translation, “goings forth.” 
Were we, however, to allow that Grotius is correct 
in his interpretation of this substantive, there would 
still remain an almost insuperable objection to his 
version and paraphrase, viz. that they depend on the 
supply or understanding of words, which are too 
obviously essential to the supposed meaning, not to 
have been expressed, had that meaning been the real 
one. In order to represent with any degree of clear- 
ness the signification on which he insists, it might have 
been expected that the Hebrew text would have run as 
follows: Diy WO) DIP WS Mal) POSSI) “whose 
extraction is (from a family which was) from of old, 
&c.” I conceive that there is nothing in the context, 
nothing in the general scope of the prophecy, nothing 
(as far as appears) in any similar passage of Scripture, 
which either requires or justifies this seebauditum. 
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On the whole, the impartial student of Scripture 
will readily perceive that neither the interpretation of 
Calvin, who explains this passage of eternal preordi- 
nation, nor that of Grotius, which points to nothing 
more than a descent from an ancient family, is fairly 
admissible. On these grounds, therefore, nothing 
remains for us but to allow, that according to the 
declaration of this prophecy, “the goings forth” of 
the Messiah ( nih have been “from of old, from 
everlasting.” 

The “goings forth” of the Messiah are understood 
by many commentators, as denoting his Sonship in 
the divine nature, or in other words, his eternal pro- 
cession from the Father, the plural form of the 
substantive being accounted for on the principle that 
this procession is continuous and infinite. But I 
would suggest that the ‘ goings forth” here alluded 
to as having been from of old, from everlasting, are 
rather to be explained (on the critical principle already 
stated) as of the same general nature or character 
with that particular “ going forth” which took place 
at Bethlehem. ‘“ But thou, Bethlehem, &c. out of 
thee shall he go forth unto me, whose goings forth 
have been from of old, &c.” Now, on that moment- 
ous occasion, the Word which was with the Father, 
went forth and was manifested. His power was ex- 
_erted and his glory unfolded.’ It appears probable, 
therefore, that MON¥IO may be rightly interpreted, 
as denoting the manifestations of the Son of God, or 
the exertions of his power.* 

The Arabic translator explains the word in question, 
of the goings forth of the Messiah, i Lsrae/, by which 


71 John 1, 1; Johni, 14. 
8 So Archbishop Newcome, in loc. 
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he might probably intend to express the appearances 
of the Son of God to the ancient Israelites, before his 
incarnation. But the goings forth of the Holy One 
of Israel have not been confined to a single people, 
or to any period of time: inasmuch as he is the 
Wisdom and the Power of God, they are universal 
—infinite—eternal. 

The question, however, remains to be considered, 
whether a vast antiquity only, or a real anterior eter- 
nity, is intended by the words Dry QP. That 
the latter is the truth appears to be evinced with suffi- 
cient clearness by the following considerations. 

First. The words OT} and Diy , the former of 
which sometimes denotes a mere antiquity, and the 
latter (from Dy occultavit) an indefinitely long period, 
also signify an absolute and true eternity—a sense 
which attaches to 57? not unfrequently, and to poy 
in a multitude of passages.” 

Secondly. These words denote periods of time, only 
when they relate to those persons or things which are, 
in their nature, temporal. When on the contrary 
they apply to that which is, in its nature, infinite—for 
example, to God and his attributes—they uniformly 
express an actualeternity. That this is their meaning 
in the present instance, may be deduced from their 
relation to the Messiah in his preeaxistence ; for with- 
out our here assuming the Deity of Jesus Christ, it is 
plain that his preexistence was in aspiritual nature; and 
to this, his spiritual being, it does not appear that the 
Scriptures any where attach either a beginning or 
an end. 

Thirdly. These words are the more clearly expres- 
sive of eternity, because they are used in combination 


9 Taylor's Cone. in voc. 
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with each other. There is no term in the Hebrew 
language which always and necessarily expresses an 
absolute eternity. In order, therefore, to confirm the 
force of those words by which eternity is often de- 
noted, the Hebrews were accustomed to add them 
one to another, as in the very common expression 
Ww Doi, or in the rarer one, api W2—terms 
which almost universally denote a real eternity. The 
addition of D?W to OTP may fairly be regarded as hav- 
ing a similar force, and thus the phrase DIY YY DIP 
translated in E. T. “ from of old, from everlasting,” 
might, with equal propriety, be rendered “ from ever 
and ever.” 

It appears then, 

That, although the prophecy now under considera- 
tion may possibly contain some partial and subordinate 
allusion to one of the Israelitish temporal princes, yet 
the general opinion of the Jews, both ancient and 
modern, the comparison with other evangelical pro- 
phecies, and the internal structure of the prediction 
itself, combine in proving that its principal applica- 
tion was only to the Messiah. 

That the address to Bethlehem Ephratah, in verse 
2, obviously imports his actual preexistence. 

That the attempts which have been made to explain 
the passage, so as to avoid this doctrine—i. e. as re- 
lating to a mere preordination, or to the antiquity of 
the Messiah’s family—appear, on examination, to rest 
on an unsound basis. 

Lastly. That the “ goings forth” of Christ may 
probably signify the exertions of his power ; and that 
the words which follow, (as is evinced by certain cri- 
tical considerations,) clearly indicate that these “ go- 
ings forth” have been from eternity. 
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In order to elucidate and confirm the doctrine of 
the eternal preexistence of Christ, it may now be 
desirable briefly to consider two remarkable passages 
in the Revelation. John commences that book with 
a salutation of “ grace and peace from Him which is, 
and which was, and which is to come; i. e. the Father ; 
and from the Seven Spirits which are before his 
throne; i. e. (I presume) the one perfect Spirit,’ and 
from Jesus Christ, the faithful witness, &c.’* After 
the salutation, follows an ascription of glory to the 
Redeemer, and a short prophecy respecting his second 
coming ;° and then, before the commencement of the 
narrative, we read—‘ I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” 
Eng. Trans. Or according to Griesbach’s text, “ I 
am Alpha and Omega, saith the Lord God, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” * 
Since the description “ which is, and which was, and 
which is to come,’ is the same as that by which, 
almost immediately before, the Father is character- 
ised, and distinguished from the Spirit and the Son, 
it must I think be allowed, (especially if Griesbach’s 
text be taken for our guide) that these are the words 

1 Since, under the law, the seventh day and the seventh year 
were Sabbaths, and completed respectively the week of days and 
the week of years, the Jews were induced to attach the notion of 
peculiar excellence, and indeed of perfection, to the number seven. 
See Schoettgen. Hor. Heb. in loc. and Gill, in loc. 

2 Rev: 1,4; 5. 3 vy, 5—7. 

4 The alteration made in this text by Griesbach, viz. the omis- 
sion of the clause dey xa réh0g, and the insertion of the word Osdc, 
after Kigws, appears to rest upon ample authority. On nearly the 


same authority, .a very similar sentence in verse 11, is altogether 
excluded from the text, by that critic. 
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of God even the Father. Hence it follows, that the 
terms, “Iam Alpha and Omega,” are unquestionably 
descriptive of some attribute of deity. 

Schoettgen has illustrated these terms by comparing 
them with a common Rabbinical expression, ‘ from 
Aleph to Tau,” (i. e. from the first to the last letter 
of the alphabet,) by which the Jews were accustomed 
to denote completeness or perfection—“ the whole of 
any thing from beginning to end.” Thus they tell us 
that Adam transgressed the whole law, from Aleph even 
to Tau’—that Abraham, on the contrary, observed 
the law, from Aleph even to Tau, and worshipped the 
Lord with his whole heart, from Aleph even to Tau.° 
Again they say, that God blessed Israel, from Aleph 
even to Tau; i.e. perfectly, with a blessing which 
comprehended every thing.’ In the present instance, 
this expression of completeness or perfection evidently 
alludes to duration, as appears from its elucidating 
context, “ which is, and which was, and which is to 
come; and must I conceive be interpreted as denoting 
the eternity of the Godhead. “Jam Alpha and Ome- 
ga. —i. e. “IT comprehend all time in myself—I am 
from eternity to eternity.”® 

Now in the closing paragraph of the Apocalypse, 
the same expression is adopted; together with an ex- 
planatory addition, no less indicative of unchanging 
duration than the phrase, “ which is, and which was, 
and which is to come:” and by whom? Distinctly, 
by our Lord Jesus Christ—‘“ And behold I come 
quickly, and my reward is with me, to give every 


5 Yalkut Rubeni, tol. 17, 4. © Ibid. fol. 48, 4. 
7 Ibid. fol. 128, 3; Vid. Hore Hebraice, in loc. 


8 So Rosenmiiller, Gill, A. Clarke, and others: Vid. Schleusn. 
Lex. in voc. Alpha. 
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man according as his work shall be. I am Apna 
and Omeca, the BEGINNING and the END, the FIRST 
and the tast.....I1 Jesus have sent mine angel to 
testify unto you these things in the churches, &c.” ® 
With this memorable saying, we may compare the 
words of the Almighty, not only in the exordium of 
this book, but in the inspired language of Hebrew 
prophecy — “1 JEHovan, the First and with the 
Last; Iam He.”* “Thus saith JEHovaun, the King 
of Israel, and his Redeemer, Jehovah of hosts, I am 
the First and I am the Last; and beside me there 
is no God.”? Thus are the eternity of Jehovah, and 
the eternity of Jesus represented by the sacred writers 
in the same emphatic terms. On the whole, it appears 
to be the clear doctrine of Scripture, that the Son as 
well as the Father is “from of old, from everlasting” 
—that he is perfect with respect to duration —that 
there was none before him, and will be none after 
him—that he comprehends, in his personal existence, 
the whole of time ; or, in other words, both an anterior 
and a future ETERNITY. From these premises it is 
an inevitable consequence, that he is truly Gop.’ 


9 Chap. xxu, 13—16. 1 Tsa. xi, 4. 
* Isa. xliv, 6—comp. xlviii, 12. 

3 Here it ought to be noticed, that there is a third passage in the 
Apocalypse, in which the eternity of the Speaker is indicated by 
the same phraseology as in ch. i, 8, xxii, 13, and in which at the 
same time He expressly declares his own divinity—‘‘ And [ heard 
a great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God 
is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them, and shall be their God ; 
Ps trike and he that sat upon the throne said, Behold I make 
all things new. And he said unto me, Write, for these words are 
true and faithful. And he said unto me, Itis done. Iam Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end. I will give unto him that 
is athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely. He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things, and I will be his Gop, and he shall 
be my son; but the fearful and unbelieving, and the abominable, 
and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and 


N 
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all liars, shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone, which is the second death :” ch. xxi, 3—8. 

From the comparison of ch. xx, 12—15, where the Son of God, 
the Judge of mankind, is described as sitting on a great white 
throne; and of ch. xxii, 12—17, where He describes himself in 
nearly similar terms, and pronounces the same promises and the 
same threats; and more especially from the consideration, that 
throughout the Apocalypse, the Son and not the Father commu- 
nicates with the apostle, and commissions him to write ; the conclu- 
sion is almost necessarily derived, that it is Jesus Christ. who 
speaks in this passage, and who declares, first, his eternity, and 
next, his deity. 

It is worthy of remark, that the coins of some of the Greek 
Emperors who reigned during the continuance of the Arian contro- 
versy, are inscribed with A and © as an indication of their faith in 
the divinity of our Saviour. See Dr. Walsh’s Essay on Christian 
Coins, &c. p. 100. 
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ON CHRIST PREEXISTENT, IN THE FORM OF GOD, AND ON AN 
EQUALITY WITH GOD. | 


Pui. ii, 5—9. Todro yao Qooveioba ev dpiv, 0 nab ev 
Xesora “Inood 05 &y woedn Ozov vrdeywr, ovy, worcrywov 
Aynouro To elves ion Osa, “rr cavrov exévaoe, woody SovAov 
AuBar, ay omoauars avOowray Yyevowmevos nak OY NWaTs eUEE- 
beis wo cevbewmros, erumrelvwosy ExUTOY, YEvomEevos UINLONS [WEY 
avarov, Javarov oe oraveod. Aso zal 6 Osos avroy vree- 
trbase, nal tyuciouro ura dvome TO vTee ray ovowa. ‘ Let 
this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus : 
who, being (or subsisting) in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal (or on an equality) with God: 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men (or—but reduced himself, taking the form of 
a servant, being made in the likeness of men): and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, &c.” Eng. Trans. 

“Is qui cum in imagine Dei esset, non rapinam 
($°D10M) arbitratus est esse se equalem Deo; sed se- 
ipsum exinanivit, formam servi accipiens, &c. Syr. 
Peshito. 

“Qui cum in imagine Dei esset, non rapinam arbi- 
tratus est esse se equalem Deo: sed semet ipsum exin- 
anivit, et similitudinem servi accepit, &c.” Vulgate. 
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“For let this mind be in you which was in Christ 
Jesus also; who being in the form of God did not 
eagerly grasp at the resemblance to God; but divested 
himself of it, and took on him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men, &c.” U.N. V. 
—‘“who being in the form of God did not 
covet to be honoured as God, but divested himself,” 
&e. Dr. Sam. Clarke.* 

In this interesting and important passage of serip- 
ture, there are several particulars which have been 


— 


the subject of critical discussion. 

I. “Os & woody Ozod vrdeyer. “Who being (or sub- 
sisting) in the form of God.” The editors of U.N.V., 
after Lindsey, interpret these expressions as denoting 
only, that Jesus Christ was invested with extraordi- 
nary divine powers.” By “divine powers” the Editors, 
who openly deny that our adorable Redeemer was any 
thing more than a man, obviously signify those pow- 
ers only, which he was enabled to exercise as an In- 
spired and divinely commissioned prophet. Now, to 
the plain reader of Scripture it will doubtless ap- 
pear incredible that any mere man or prophet, in- 
vested with miraculous powers, should on that account 
be described by the apostle as ‘ subsisting in the 
form of God.” 

This remark is amply confirmed by a critical con- 
sideration of the terms here employed; for, in the 
first place, the participle vréeye» denotes a substantial 
or natural existence; and secondly, the word jogQ7, 
as the learned Hammond observes, cannot be rightly 
interpreted of the mere picture or representation of a 
thing. It denotes either the figure and appearance, or 
else the nature, of the thing itself. ‘The former is 

4 Scrip. Doctr. Trin. 3rd Ed, p. 178. 
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the sense of “o¢7 in Mark xvi, 12, (the only passage 
of the New Testament, in which it is elsewhere used); 
and also in the few passages of the Septuagint version, 
and Apocrypha,’ which contain the word. If jwoggy, 
in the passage before us, has this sense, the decla- 
ration that Christ subsisted in the form of God, must 
be explained as denoting, that Christ possessed and 
displayed the characteristic attributes of the Deity. 
This explanation of the terms is adopted by Dr. Pye 
Smith,° and very well agrees with the context. 

The participle vréeya», however, with which joeg7 
is here connected, appears to indicate that jwoed7 Seo 
signifies that in which Christ actually subsisted—that 
which constituted his being—not merely the outward 
and perceptible character, but the essential nature, of 
God. For such a version of 07 we are in possession 
of abundant authority. It was an axiom of ancient 
Grecian philosophy, that the Qvois or ovoiw, the nature 
or being of a thing, consisted of two parts; first its 
vay (substance) and secondly its oe7 or ¢idos (form) : 
and that the latter was its end or perfection—réAo¢, 
eyreaéyere.’ Phavorinus, a celebrated Greek Lexico- 
grapher, (a. D. circa 1500) explains joeg7 by rd za 
EUUTOV OV, xh xOIWVaViees ETeCOU EIS TO Elves OV Oomevor, ‘ that 
which has a being of itself, and, in order to be, needs 
not the assistance of another;’—and again he says, 
0007 xveing 4 ovoia, i. e. “ woed7 properly signifies 
essence.” In support of the interpretation of j0ed7, 


° Trommii Cone. See particularly Isa. xliv, 13, érofjoey aided we 
jogony avdeds :—he made it (the idol) like the form of a man. Had 
#0e97 here signified a mere resemblance, the word ws, ‘‘ like,” would 
have been redundant. 

° Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. ii, 394. 

T Aristot. Natural. Auscult. lib. ii1, cap 8; Ed. Paris, 1629, 

tom. i, p. 337. De Animd, lib. ii, cap. 1, tom. 1, p. 630. 
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thus given by Phavorinus, Dr. Hammond quotes 
fEschylus, who says of Ozuic and Tasca, that they are 
TOAAAY OvoMETaV oem joie, i. e. “one form or nature 
under different names.”* Erasmus renders é 1007 
S200, “in natura Dei.” Schleusner, in his Lexicon 
N.T., states that ~oe7 here signifies “ ipsa natura et 
essentia,’ which version he confirms by a quotation 
from Plato, who says of the gods, éusos abray wives 
asl arrag vr avrov mwoed7, “ every one of them for 
ever simply continues in his own nature.”® Ovid 
makes a similar use of the Latin word forma, and puts 
“the form of the gods” for the gods themselves— 
“‘ Astra tenent cceleste solum, formeque Deorum.”? 
So Josephus says that “ God is made manifest by his 
works and blessings, but that as to his nature and 
majesty, he is to us wholly invisible,’"—poegjy re zak 
weveros iui aduveseeros.” 

Theophylact gives the same interpretation of wog97 
in this passage—Moggy ye Sod 7 odolu Aéyerus woree 
woeg7y Oovarov n Moiois rod dovAov. “ Forma enim Dei 
essentia dicitur, quemadmodum forma servi, natura 
servi.” ‘Theodoret also paraphrases the words & woedy 
Jeod vrcexwv, by Ses yae ay xual Qdoes Deds, “ cum enim 
esset Deus et natura Deus ;” and the ancient fathers 
in general have cited these words as descriptive of the 
preexistence of the Son of God in the divine nature? 

That the actual deity of Jesus Christ is involved in 
the doctrine of his having, before his humiliation, sub- 


8 Hammond in loc. ° De Repub. 1M. J. 73, Wetstein in loc. 
* Contra Apion. lib. ii. Wetstein in loc. 

3 Origen in Matt. tom. xv, Ed. Ben. ii, 661. Clemens Alex. 
Cohort. ad Gent. Ed. Ben. 1, 8. Tertullian. de Resur. Carn. Ed. 
Seml. iii, 221. Novatian. de Regula Fid. cap. 22. Ed. Jackson. 
p. 176. Chrysostom. de Christi Prec. Ed. Ben. i, 537. Euse- 
bius contra Marcellum, lib. i, Ed. Colon. a.p. 1588, p. 25. Id. 
contra Marcellum de Ecc. Theol. lib. i, pp. 94, 95, &c. 
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sisted in the form of God, appears to be confirmed by 
the subsequent declaration, that he took upon him 
the form of a servant ;” for after his incarnation, and 
in his human nature, Jesus Christ was truly the ser- 
vant of God, to the execution of whose commission 
he was unreservedly devoted : and in a less proper 
sense, he was also the servant of man, to whose wants 
he came “to minister.”* It may moreover be ob- 
served, that Paul in this remarkable sentence employs 
not only the word 007, but even owoiwwe (similitude) 
and ox7jue« (fashion) to denote not a mere appearance, 
but a particular mode of actual existence. When he 
says that Christ was made in the likeness of men, and 
was found in fashion as a man, he evidently means, 
as is universally allowed, that Christ was truly and 
properly a man.’ 

On the whole, when we deliberately compare, in this 
passage, the force of jog?7 Seod, with that of ~woeg7 
dovAov and dmoiama and oyjwu avsearov, it seems im- 
possible for us to misapprehend the doctrine of the 
apostle. ‘That doctrine plainly appears to be this— 
that Jesus Christ, who subsisted in the nature and con- 
dition of God, so humbled himself, as to take upon 
him the nature and condition of a servant and a man. 

I]. To cives iow Oew. “Vo be equal with God,’—or 
“his equality with God.” ‘The force of the expression 
70 ¢ives iow Oza, is very inadequately represented by 


* -Mattuxxe eas, 

° That duotwua here signifies, not a fictitious resemblance, but an 
actual conformity to the nature and condition of man, appears from 
Heb. ii, 17, where our Lord’s being made like unto his brethren 
(6woiw:)%ve) is mentioned as equivalent to his taking part ‘‘ of flesh 
and blood.” With respect to the word oy7ua, it is used in classical 
Greek, to express, not merely the appearance, but the actual con- 
dition of a person, as Raphelius proves from Xenophon and Poly- 
bius. Vid. Annot. in N. T. in loc. 
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the words of U.N. V. “ the resemblance to God.” 
Dr. Clarke’s version, “to be honoured as God,” comes 
nearer to the original, which imports not only a 
resemblance to God, but an actual equality with him. 
Such appears to have been the general and unhesitat- 
ing opinion of the Greek fathers and commentators.’ 

It does not appear that jou, as generally used by 
Greek authors, expresses any thing short of absolute 
equality. Eustathius indeed observes upon Iliad ¢, 
441, that iow there takes the sense of owoiws— like,” 
upon which Stephens remarks,’ “Sed ego non video 
quid obstet quominus in altera significatione (scil. 
eequalitatis) ibi sumatur.” It is indeed evident that 
iow in that passage of Homer signifies “ equally” and 
not “like.” Diomed is exhorted not to desire to be 


wise as the Gods: 
Myde Ocoiow io’ ebers Deovees. 
Neque Diis paria velis meditari. (Dr. S. Clarke.) 
So Iliad ¢. 72." O¢ gc vidos wiv env, rina O excepe dim Ozaven, 
<Ioa Dido réxeoor. 
Qui nothus quidem erat, studiose tamen eum educavit 
nobilis Theano 
Azque cum dilectis liberis, (Id.) 
6 OF wiv Tiev iow TEXECO!. 
isque eum honorabat @que ac filios. (Jd. ) 
0 439. "low Pidowos ronstow. 
- Aique ac caros parentes. (Id.) 
Odyss. a. 432. "Tou 0: ju xedvA dAby od Fieve 
AL que autem ipsam ac pudicam uxorem honorabat. 
Comp. ’. 303, 483. ( Id.) 


v. 176. 


See also Hippocrates :* "Owsows jyqoecbas wiv cov Oi- 
Oncovrd ue THY TeKyny TUTHY, low yevernow Ewoiorw. “I swear 


® See for example [sedorus of Pel. lib. iv, 22. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, in Esai. lib. iv, orat. 4, Ed. Lutet. ii, 661. Theodoret, 
Theophylact, Gicumenius, and Damascenus, in loc. 

7 In Thes. *® Jurejurand. c. i, p. 42, (cited by Schleusner.) 
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that I will esteem the person who shall teach me that 
art, equally with my own parents.” It seems very 
plain that in these several instances iow, although 
employed simply as an adverb, denotes not a mere 
similitude, but an actual equality. It is true that Dr. 
Whitby has quoted from the Septuagint version of 
the book of Job several passages in which ica, used 
as an adverb, may not unsuitably be rendered by our 
word “like.”® “ Hast thou curdled me isa rvea, as 
or like cheese?" “ He is consumed isa uoxa, as or 
like a skin bottle :”* ‘ Wickedness shall be broken 
iow E0Aw, as or like wood,” &c.* Although the adverb 
like may here be very properly employed in trans- 
lation, and although there is obviously no parity 
between Job and a cheese, between man and a bottle, 
or between wickedness and wood—yet ica in these 
passages does not lose its true and original force of 
equality ; for Job was curdled as much as a cheese; 
man is consumed as quickly as a skin bottle ; and 
wickedness is no less liable to be broken than wood. 
Were it however to be allowed that ica, when thus 
used adverbially, may sometimes denote nothing more 
than a similitude, (of which signification I am unable 
to discover any valid example,) such an interpretation 
would still be inapplicable to Phil. ii, 6,—a passage in 
which iw is preceded by the verb ¢ivas, to be ; and in 
which it therefore appears to assume the place of the 
singular accusative, ioov. Such is the express judg- 
ment of Erasmus Schmidt (as quoted by Dr. Pye 
Smith), and also of Schleusner.*. Now if 70 sivas ioe 
© has the same force with 70 <ivas ioov Ocw, these 


Cte 103 1 xi, 28. TORRY, 20. 
$ Whitby on Phil. ii, 6. * Lex. in voc. 
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expressions undoubtedly import un actual equality 
with God. 

Some commentators have observed that the phrase 
ica Oca has the same meaning with the Greek adjec- 
tive ic6cos—an adjective usually rendered by our word 
godlike; and thence they infer that iow here implies 
only similitude.’ ‘Io0deog is a word often used by pro- 
fane authors, but not to be found in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and the low notions respecting their deities, 
entertained by the heathen, preclude any just com- 
parison between this expression as employed by them, 
and the iow Se of an apostle. But on the supposition 
that icw Sea has the same force as éo060s, the inference 
deduced from these premises is inadmissible. “Ia0deos 
properly signifies not Deo similis, but Deo equals, 
Deo par.’ That icos in composition retains the sense 
of real equality, is evident from the words icoBae7e, 
ceque gravis, isddozos, eque clarus, isoddvawos, ceque 
potens, icoscAxys, par pondere, &c." 

On the words 70 civas iow Oca, we have to remark 
in conclusion, that their true meaning does not appear 
to be quite accurately represented by the English 
translation, “ to be equal with God.” It is justly 

5 So Cappe, Crit. Rem. on Scrip.i, 233. © Scapule Lex. in voc. 

7 If the reader will examine in any Greek Lexicon, the long list 
of words formed by isos in composition, he will, I believe, find that 
the idea of equality is always preserved in them. The only word 
which appears to have suggested a doubt on the subject is /oayyedos. 
This word occurs in Luke xx, 36. Of persons who are counted 
worthy to obtain an inheritance in heaven, it is there said, ‘* Neither 
can they die any more: for they are equal unto the angels— 
iowyyézro yae ciot.’ It is observed by Cappe that fog in the com- 
position of this word must needs have the force of similis merely, 
because, in his opinion, a faint resemblance to thé angels is all that 
the heirs of the kingdom of heaven can aspire to; but the point of 
comparison, in this instance, is immortality, in which respect the 


spirits of the just made perfect and the angels are unquestionably 
equal. 
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observed by a commentator in Poole’s Synopsis, that 
the article vo is here used derixzas—“ to indicate that 
which was.” On this principle, we ought rather to 
render the phrase as signifying “ the being equal with 
God;” or more freely “ his equality with God.” 
There is evidently a strong analogy between the two 
descriptions here given by Paul of the glory of Christ 
preexistent—the first, that he was in the form of 
God—the second, that he was equal with God. After 
having described our Lord as subsisting & jwoed7 
O02, it is probable that by the words 70 cives iow Oca, 
the apostle intended to refer to that preceding descrip- 
tion, and to point out, in a somewhat different man- 
ner, the same glorious condition of the Son of God. 
III. Ody weraymor nynoaro, “thought it not rob- 
bery. Dr. Clarke, in the third edition of his work 
on the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity, paraphrases 
his own version of ody wexraywov nynouro, as follows :— 
“ Desired not to make ostentation of his being in the 
form of God, was not greedy or fond, or looked upon 
it as a prize to be hastily catched at (so the words 
more strictly signify) of being honoured as God ;” and 
he afterwards quotes Lambert Bos as having yet more 
accurately expressed the true meaning of the passage 
—non temere, subito, et sine previo labore, arripi- 
endum sibi duxit, ut esset isa Oca.” * Now if we are 
correct in the view just given of the words 70 ives ioc 
©cd,—namely, that ro is used dexrizac, and that the 
whole phrase denotes an already subsisting equality 
of Christ with God; it is evident that this learned 
author's interpretation must fall to the ground, for it 
would be absurd to say, that Christ did not covet or 
was not eager to catch at an honour, of which he was 


8 Exerc. Philol. in loc. 
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actually in possession. It appears also to be scarcely 
possible that the substantive aeraywos should signify 
“res rapienda” or “ quicquid arriptendum”—“ a prize 
to be hastily catched at.” Dr. Clarke himself soon 
afterwards explains weruywos as having the same 
meaning with deraywae—that is to say, a booty al- 
ready seized; and in the second edition of his work, 
his paraphrase of this passage plainly rests on the 
principle that ceraypos signifies not res rapienda, but 
res rapta—i. e. “a prize in actual. possession.” It is 
as follows: “ was not greedy or fond of, or unwilling 
to let go, the prize of being honoured as God ;” and 
again, “‘was not greedy or fond of or unwilling to 
part with, the prize of being honoured as God.” 
The editors of U. N. V. themselves could have no 
other meaning in the very loose version which they 
have given of this passage, (“did not eagerly grasp 
at the resemblance with God, but divested himself of 
it’) ; for how should Christ divest himself of that, 
which he did not in the first instance possess ? ° 


9 Since writing the above, I observe that in their fourth edition, 
the Editors of U. N. V. have corrected their version of this passage, 
and have rendered oy ceruymiv jyjouro rd sivas iow Ocdi, ** did 
not esteem as a prey, this resemblance to God.” Were it not for 
the substitution of resemblance for equality, this version might 
perhaps be regarded as unexceptionable. 

Newcome Cappe, who renders dgrayyic, asin E. T., by “ robbery,” 
enters his protest as a Greek scholar, against the supposition ‘* that 
a verbal noun (like agruyuis or &grayua) can be rendered properly 
in Latin by the gerund of the verb from which it is derived.” 
‘«¢ Who,” says he, ‘‘ would translate wiywa or wryuds, a thing to be 
mingled, or that ought to be mingled; Barrio or Burriouds, a 
thing to be washed; dywoua or aywouds, a thing to be purified ; 
Abyiojue. Or Aoyiouss, a thing to be reckoned or argued? Such sort 
of terms signify the thing produced by the action which the verb 
whence they are derived denotes ; oimua is a thing made; derayua 
a thing violently seized.” Crit. Remarks, vol. i, p- 276. These 
remarks appear to be very just; except only that this author con- 
founds verbal nouns termimating in #@ with those ending in wos. 
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In support of his own peculiar interpretation of the 
apostle’s words—“ he did not covet or catch at, to be 
honoured as God”—Dr. Clarke quotes the well known 
letter addressed, on the subject of the martyrdoms, by 
the churches of Lyons and Vienna to those of Asia and 
Phrygia, (a.p. 177) and preserved in the ecclesiastical 
history of Eusebius. The authors of that letter aver, 
that the Martyrs were such zealous imitators of Christ, 
Os ev woed7y Oeod drdieywv ody, woruymov nynouro TO Ek vee 
iow Oca, that although they had been frequently cast 
to wild beasts, and had endured all manner of tor- 
ments—w romury O6&n Urdeyorres, wai ovy, drake ovde dis 
GAA FoAKGHIS uaeruehouvres— being in so much glory, 
and having not only once or twice, but oftentimes 
suffered as martyrs’—they would, nevertheless, by 
no means allow themselves to be honoured with that 
title, before they had perfected their testimony by 
their death. 

On an attentive consideration, this quotation will be 
found to afford no support to any interpretation of the 
apostle’s words, which represents the 70 eivas iow Oey, 
(equality with God,) as an honour which Christ did not 
possess, and did not covet to obtain. On the contrary, 
the words, as here quoted, evidently represent that 
equality as an honour in possession, on the retaining 
of which our Lord did not insist, as if it were a booty. 
The meaning of the writer is clear —“ As Christ, 
who was in the form of God, and equal with him, did 
not insist on his equal honour with the Father, but 
abstained from it, and made himself of no reputation ; 
so did these Christians, although so truly worthy of 
glory, and in point of merit, true martyrs, refuse and 
abdicate the title to which they had so just a claim.”* 


1 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. v, cap. }. 
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It will be observed, that the authors of this letter 
have interpreted the words weruyjmov ovy nyjouro +0 
sivas toa Oza as belonging to the description of our 
Lord’s condescension, and as connected in sense with 
what follows, aad éxévacey exvrov, &c. It will also be 
observed that the meaning which they attach to the 
word aexraywos is probably the same as that which 
more properly belongs to éeraywa—that is, preeda, 
res rapta. ‘lhe martyrs followed the example of 
Christ, who did not use his glory as if it were a prey. 
He who subsisted in the form of God, did not regard 
his equality with the Father in the light of a booty— 
or of a possession violently obtained, and therefore 
eagerly to be insisted upon—but- made himself of no 
reputation, &c. 

The true meaning of the passage, with coruypos 
thus interpreted, is ably developed by Schleusner, as 
follows: “Non habuit prede loco similitudinem cam 
Deo, (or rather equalitatem, according to the express 
judgment of this author, in voc. /o0s,) hoc est, qua 
poterat uti majestate divina, non cupide utendum esse 
existimavit ; seu non semper eam fecit conspicuam, 
interdum abstinuit ab ea.”* This is unquestionably 
the sense in which most of the ancient fathers and 
commentators understood the words of the apostle. 
Theodoret’s observation on the passage is as follows: 
Ocds yuo wv, xul Oboes Ozos, nal ryv reos rov wauréen ioo- 
TNTH EX MY, OD Weya TOUTO UTEAUBE TOdTO Yue loIOY TOY Tae 
akiay Thn7s Twos Tervyyxoray. “ For being God, and 
God by nature, and possessing equality with the 
Father, he did not make much of (or in a boastful 
manner insist upon) this his dignity; for such a dis- 


* Lex. N. T. voc. deruyyas. 
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position is peculiar to those, who have obtained any 
honour, contrary to their merits.” And again Theo- 
doret observes, ray yae ra udrbrela HeraCovray idiov rd 
wey Deovelv & ois eyovow, “ for to be high minded re- 
specting their possessions is characteristic of those 
who seize upon things which do not belong to them.” 
The passage is explained in a similar manner by 
Theophylact,’ Gicumenius,* and Isidorus of Pelusium.’ 
Origen has frequently referred to the words ovy 
aerauyLoy nynoaro, as descriptive of our Lord’s con- 
descension. ‘Thus in his Commentary on Matt. xix, 
14, he says of Christ, zai yae avros ey woedy Seod 
DELL MY ODA, KETUY[LOY NYNThWEvOs TO Eh VEL tou Jew, yeyove 
gasoiov. ‘For he himself who was in the form of 
God, not considering his equality with God a booty, 
(to be greedily insisted on,) became a child.”° And, 
that this father’s interpretation of the apostle’s words 
was precisely the same as that of ‘Theodoret, appears 
(if any reliance may be placed on his translator Ruf- 
finus) from the following passage of his Commentaries 
on the Epistle tothe Romans. “ In forma enim Dei 
erat, et videns unius hominis delicto mortem regnare 
per populos, creature suz non obliviscitur, nec rapi- 
nam ducit esse se equalem Deo: hoc est, non sibi 
magni aliquid deputat, quod ipse quidem cequalis Deo 
et unum cum patre est. Opus vero suum depascitur 
mors unius hominis ingressa delicto: exinanivit igitur 
seipsum de equalitate et forma Dei, et servi suscepit 
formam et fit homo.”* Cyril of Alexandria quotes 
the passage, as importing a real equality between the 
Father and the Son, and at the same time interprets 


3 In loc. 4 In loe. 5 Lib. iv, ep. 22. 
6 Ed, Ben. tom. i, 661. 7 Ed. Ben. tom. iv, 553. 
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it in the sense now stated.’ Lastly, Chrysostom has 
in a very interesting manner explained the apostle’s 
words on the same principle. ‘‘ If Jesus Christ,” 
says that father,’ “ had consented to become flesh, on 
account of his being inferior to God, his doing this 
would have been no sign of his humility ; for humility 
is then displayed, when an equal obeys an equal. 
This the apostle himself shows when he says 0¢ & 
woegn, &c. What does he mean by ody deruypor iyf- 
ouro, &c.? ‘Lhe person who has seized upon any 
thing which does not belong to him, retains it perti- 
naciously, and is too fearful, and too little confident 
of the safety of his possession, to be willing to lay it 
aside. But he who possesses a good thing, which, 
although he may hide it, cannot be taken away from 
him, has no fears. As an example to elucidate the 
apostles meaning, I will suppose the same person to 
have a slave anda son. The slave claims his liberty 
wrongfully, and rebels against his master. He there- 
fore submits no longer to servile work, and when 
commanded refuses obedience, being fearful lest obe- 
dience should injure his liberty, and Jest the command 
of his master should work any obstruction to his own 
views ; for he has seized upon his honours, and holds 
them contrary to his deserts. ‘The son on the other 
hand, will refuse to perform no servile work; for he 
knows that even though he undergo all the services 
of slaves, his liberty will receive no injury, but will 
remain unchangeable.—Such then is the meaning of 
the apostle, when he thus speaks of Christ ; for since 
Christ was by his nature a free and legitimate Son, he 


8 Cyril, in Esaiam, lib. iv, orat. 4. 
° De Christi Prectbus, x, Ed. Ben. tom. i, 538. 
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did not fear to conceal his equality with God as if 
he had seized upon it as a booty, but confidently took 
upon him the form of a servant.’” 

From the quotations which have now been made, 
it is evident that the Greek fathers in general, in their 
interpretation of this passage, have left unnoticed the 
distinction between verbal substantives terminating in 
os and those ending in wa. ‘They do not appear to 
hesitate in interpreting ceraywos as if it was the same 
with deruywe. As Greek was their native language, 
it is impossible to deny that their authority on such a 


1 The Arabic version of Phil. ii, 6, as rendered in Walton’s 
Polyg. appears to have nearly the same meaning as that which 
these fathers have adopted. ‘* Qui semper existens ad imaginem 
Dei, non tenuit sortem raptam parem se esse Deo, sed humiliavit 
semet ipsum &c.” So also Luther’s version, ‘¢ Welcher ob er wohl 
in gottlicher gestalt war, hielt er es nicht fiir einen raub Gott 
gleich seyn, sondern aiisserte sich selbst.”” Who, though he was 
in the form of God, did not consider it a prey to be equal to God, 
but resigned himself, &c.” This passage has been illustrated by 
the use which Heliodorus (a. D. circa 400) has made of the word 
deruyua in his romance of Theagenes and Chariclea. Of Thea- 
genes, who refused an offer of indulgence, it is said daoJstras xi 
ody deraryue ovds eguouov Hyeiza: rd aetywo, lib. vil, sec. 20. ‘ He 
rejects it, and does not regard the thing as a booty and a gain.” 
Here it is evident that derayua like guy does not signify an ab- 
sent advantage to be coveted or greedily sought after, but a prize 
already in possession, from the use of which the hero of the tale 
abstained. Weliodorus repeatedly uses the word deraymwo in the 
same sense. See lib. vii, sec. 11, &c. Whitby, in loc. Dr. Pye 
Smith, vol. 1i, 413. Cameron observes that the phrase deraymdy 
oy nynouro, was derived from the custom of conquerors, in that 
age, to erect trophies of the spoils taken from their enemies, and 
thus to make a show of the honors which they had violently ob- 
tained—‘‘ Christ made not a triumph or trophy of his being equal 
with God;” in loc. This idea is in accordance with the apostle’s 
expressions in Col. ii, 15. "Amexduccmevos ras doyas nal rag sSovoius 
ederywmarioey ev rubenoig, SeiauPevous atrods év airgG—< Having spoiled 
principalities and powers, he made a show of it openly, triumphing 
over them in himself.” So Michaelis renders the phrase in Phil. 
li, 6, ‘nicht als einen raub schau trug, dass er Gotte gleich 
ware.—He did not make a show of it as of a prey, that he was 


equal with God.” 


\ 
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point is very considerable ; especially when it is so 
nearly uniform as in the present instance. Gilbert 
Wakefield assures us that even by classical authors 
verbal nouns ending in wos and wa are often con- 
founded; and he quotes Eustathius, who says that 
Zeamos and écjuee, deomos and déowa, paxywos and piywo, 
Beexmos and Beéyuwa, rreywos and rAzyywu, respectively, 
mean the same thing.’ 

On the presumption that such an interpretation of 
aeruywos is admissible, there appears no reasonable 
objection to the explanation of this passage which the 
ancients have so generally adopted, and which, in later 
times, has been so clearly stated by Schleusner. ‘That 
explanation presents a meaning at once clear and for- 
cible; and the reader will not fail to remark that it 
leaves inviolate the apostle’s doctrine of the actual 
equality of Christ, in his divine nature, with the Father. 

Notwithstanding however the weight which attaches 
to these authorities, it still seems to be a questionable 
point whether, in the interpretation of this passage, the 
grammatical distinction, above alluded to, can be fairly 
set aside. That verbal nouns ending in we are pas- 
sive, and those which terminate in jos active, in their 
signification, is a rule notoriously of common appli- 
cation in the Greek language. Thus, according to 
general usage, %owa is the thing polished, déoua the 
thing bound, zAzywa« the thing braided, pijyyw« the 
thing broken, and ceruywa the thing seized. On the 
other hand soc is the act of polishing, decues the 
act of binding, wAsypos the act of braiding, aaopds the 
act of exhaling, aoxaowos the act of saluting, PiSveie- 
wos the act of whispering, &zovriowos the act of darting, 
&c. &c. It may moreover be observed that the ex- 

2 In Il. pp. 13886, 1425. Silv. Crit. b. ili, p. 112, 113. 
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ceptions to which this rule is liable, apply to the 
former rather than to the latter branch of it; for al- 
though examples may be found of verbal nouns end- 
ing in #«, denoting action, (Gérziowa, for instance,) it 
does not appear that any critic, on this passage, has 
adduced any example of a verbal noun ending in jos 
with a passive sense. 

According to our rule then, weraywos signifies not 
the booty seized, but the act of setzing it, and must 
be regarded as having the same force as ceray7. 
Stephens explains aeraywos as signifying “ Raptus, 
ipsa rapiendi actio, direptio, in qua significatione usi- 
tatius est eray7:”* and such is plainly the significa- 
tion of the word in the only passage of classical 
Greek in which it has hitherto been discovered. ‘That 
passage is in Plutarch, who speaks of soy éx Kparag 
xarovwevov weroyuov— that which is called the seizure 
out of Crete.”* If ceruypwos, in Phil. ii, 6, be thus 
understood, the clause of which it forms a part must 
be rendered as attaching in sense to the first part of 
the sentence, and as belonging to the apostle’s ac- 
count, not of the humiliation, but of the original 


3 Thesaur. in voc. 

4 Vid. Plutarch de Liberis Educ. as quoted by Wetstein. This 
elaborate critic has also discovered a passage in the writings of 
Cyril of Alexandria, which contains the word derayuis. Speak- 
ing of Lot, who was unwilling to avail himself of the refusal of 
the angels to partake of his hospitality, Cyril says, 6 d/nass merCovars 
narePiandero, xa ody dorayu THY raeairnoW exoiro—* The just man 
pressed them the more, and did not regard their refusal as a prize.” 
Tom. i, pars il, p. 25, Ed. Par. 1638. Here ceruyuis is used as 
denoting a booty in possession, and is therefore identical with 
derayue—being passive in sense. Since however this father has 
frequently quoted Phil. ii, 6, and was accustomed to apply it in 
the sense given by Schleusner, his own use of dgraywis cannot be 
considered as a distinct authority for such a meaning of the word. 
He has evidently done no more than borrow the term from the 
apostle. Vid. tom. ii, 660, d. 738, 6.777, e. &c. 
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glory of Christ. Such is the order of our received 
English version of the passage, which may be para- 
phrased as follows: “ Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus, who was in the form of God, 
and did not regard his equality with God (i. e. his 
receiving equal honours with Him) as a robbery or 
undue presumption ; nevertheless he made himself of 
no reputation, &c.” By. 

This interpretation of the passage presents a sense 
no less clear and appropriate than that which we have 
already considered, and appears to have the support 
of some ancient authorities. Among these may be 
reckoned the Vulgate, “ Non rapinam arbitratus est, 
esse se equalem Deo ;” also, the two Syriac versions, 
which for ceraywov have SOOM, a substantive which 
signifies direptio, and which in the Peschite repre- 
sents the Greek word ceray7. Tertullian renders 
the passage, ‘‘ In effigie Dei constitutus, non rapinam 
Basil says, 6 ov viog oy 


27 


existimavit pariari Deo. 
aomaymuoy nynreev0g To eves iow Oea, raG cvojosos wal 
avioos O&@: “ How therefore should the Son, who 
thought his equality (or his receiving equal honour) 
with God no robbery, be unlike and unequal to God ?”* 
Athanasius—6rog Ozog esi 6 vids, Ose TodTO zu iow Ow 
ON, OvY, worayLoy nynoaro To eves iow Oca. “The Son 
is completely God, and therefore being equal with 
God, he thought his equality (or his receiving equal 
honour) with God, no robbery.” ® 


© The use of ara for aad’ cusic, nevertheless, is by no means 
uncommon, especially in the writings of this apostle. Vid. Rom. 
v, 14. 1 Cor. ix, 12, &c. 
6 Matt, xxii, 25. Luke xi, 39. Heb. x, 34. 
7 Adv. Marcion. lib. v, cap. 20, Ed. Seml. i, 467. 
8 Adv. Eunom. lib. iv, Ed. Ben. i, p. 295. 
° Orat. iv, Contra Arian. Ed. Colon. tom. i, p. 458. 
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IV. Since either of the interpretations given of the 
clause aeraywoy ovy, jyjouro, &c., secures the great 
doctrine, that our Saviour, who existed in the form or 
nature of God, was therein equal with the Father, we 
may proceed to examine, to what part of our Lord’s 
revealed history this description of his divine glory 
peculiarly attaches. In order to the settlement of this 
question, it is necessary shortly to dwell on the third 
clause of the sentence— AAA éavrov éxévwae, woedny Sov- 
Aov AuBar, a omoramurs aearwv yevouevog— but (or 
nevertheless) reduced himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men.” The 
expressive phrase éxéywoev exvroy literally signifies, “he 
emptied himself,’ and denotes a change from a con- 
dition of fulness, richness, and glory, to one of empti- 
ness, poverty, and humiliation. This interpretation, 
the correctness of which may be said to speak for it- 
self, is in substance adopted in all the ancient versions, 
by all the fathers who have quoted the passage, and 
by modern commentators and translators im general. 
It accords with the radical meaning of ze, and with 
the use of that verb in the New Testament and the 
Septuagint; and it aptly corresponds with the doctrine 
of the same apostle in another place. “ For ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he 
was rich, (tAovoss w,) yet for your sakes, he became 
poor, (érrwyevee,) that ye, through his poverty, might 
beurich.’* 


1 2Cor. viii, 9. The verb rrayevev does not elsewhere occur in 
the New Testament. In classical Greek, it signifies simply to be a 
pauper or a beggar, as in Odyss. O 1. 308. But in the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, from which it is most probable that 
the apostle Paul borrowed the use of the term, it appears uniformly 
to denote a change from riches to, poverty, from prosperity to adver- 
sity: answering to the Hebrew 5ST attenuor wy \"| depauperatus 
sum. Vid. Sept. Jud. vi, 6; xiv, 15; Ps, xxxill, 10; Ixxvili, 8; 
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At what period then of our Lord’s history did this 
change take place, from fulness to emptiness, from 
glory to humiliation? Certainly not during the course 
of his life upon earth, the whole of which was passed 
in a condition, substantially unchanging, of lowliness 
and poverty. If indeed it be said, that in submitting 
himself, at last, to the shameful death of the cross, 
he sank down to a lower point of depression than he 
had previously reached, the reply is obvious—that 
this last step of humiliation cannot be here alluded 
to, because it is separately mentioned by the apostle: 
“being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.” Again, if we take up the supposition 
of the editors of U.N. V. that the declaration of our 
Lord’s being in the form of God and equal with God, 
applies only to his possessing the miraculous powers 
of an eminently inspired prophet, we are immediately 
driven from this ground, by the clause which we are 
now considering (AA éxévwoev eavrov, &c.) when we 
recollect that these powers he never renounced—that 
of these glories he never emptied himself. ‘They dis- 
tinguished his ministry from its commencement to 
its termination: even while he hung upon the cross, a 
portentous darkness bespoke their continuance, and 
the miracle of his own resurrection proved that they 
were not suspended by the extinction of his natural 
life. 

Prov. xxii, 21. So also in the Apocr. Tob. iv, 21. The context 
in 2 Cor. vill, confirms the commonly received version of érruryeucs. 
The Corinthians are exhorted to give money to the poor saints at 
Jerusalem, and thus to renounce part of their wealth in the cause 
of humanity. To this work the apostle encourages them, by hold- 
ing up the example of Christ, who being rich in all the glory of 


his original godhead, out of compassion for mankind made himself. 
poor. So Theodoret and Theophylact, in loc. , 
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The mighty change, which the apostle designates by 
the explicit term ééywoev exurov, took place, the apostle 
himself being our witness, when the Son of God “took 
upon him the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men”—the period when “ God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law” ?— 
when the Saviour took part of “ flesh and blood,” and 
came to do the Father’s will in the “body” which 
God had prepared for him’—when “ Jesus Christ” 
came “in the flesh”*—when the Worp, eternal and 
divine in himself, “was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us.” 

It was at his incarnation, and then only, as cannot 
fail to be plain to the unsophisticated reader of Scrip- 
ture, that the Son of God “ took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men.” 
Some of the Unitarian critics, however, have attempted 
to elude the force of this reasoning, by attributing 
to the word adearw» the sense of men ina low station: 
and they would accordingly persuade us that the con- 
descension of our Lord consisted not in his taking 
our nature upon him, but in his being contented with 
a low rank in life. Newcome Cappe, one of the 
most learned of these writers, has with much clear- 
ness stated this view of the subject. He informs his 
readers, that in Hebrew there are three terms which 
signify man: the first (Z2N) with the connotation of 
mortality and misery: the second (O78) with the 
connotation of meanness and inferiority of rank: the 
third (28) with the connotation of dignity and honour; 
—that eydgwxos is the word used in the Septuagint, to 
express the second of these terms (O78), in those 


© Gallavs as 2 Hobie b4s xb — 9; “it Jolin. iid 
> John i, 14. 
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passages in which it is opposed to YS, the honourable 
term ;—that the Greek ae, on the contrary, repre- 
sents that honourable term ;—that in Acts ii, 22, a 
passage which he supposes to be particularly expres- 
sive of the dignity of Christ, the word used by Peter 
to describe him is ae and not dédewros ;—that for 
these reasons the word «vdewros, as applied to Christ 
in Philippians ii, 7, ought to be understood as indi- 
cating his mean condition or rank.. ‘That the premi- 
ses of this writer are wholly insufficient to justify his 
conclusion, must be evident to every one who is accus- 
tomed to the perusal of the Hebrew and Greek scrip- 
tures. But his premises themselves are fallacious. It 
is not true that DJS as generally usedin the Hebrew 
Bible, carries with it any such connotation as that of 
meanness and inferiority of rank. Out of the multi- 
tude of passages in which the word occurs, there are 
only four or five in which it appears to adopt any 
such meaning. Nor is it trne that in these four or 
five passages, the distinction between the Hebrew 
words DUS and U"8 is uniformly represented in the 
Septuagint by a similar use of the Greek words 
avbewros and aye: for, in two of them,’ the term de- 
noting infericrity, and the term denoting honour, are 
alike translated by the Greek word cyéearos. And of 
the other numerous passages of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, in which we find either the word DUS or the 
word WS, there are about twenty in which the de- 
grading term OTS is represented in the Septuagint by 
the honourable term c7e: and not less than four 
hundred, in which the honourable term W'S is repre- 
sented by the degrading term aydewros. So unsound 


© Crit. Rem. on Scrip. vol. i, p. 236. 
® Ps. Ixu, 9; Prov. vin, 4. 
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and deceptive is the foundation upon which this 
author endeavours to erect his interpretation of 
Page ii, 7: 

In the New Testament the word cvdewxos is used 
to describe men of every rank—the master as well as 
the servant—the prince as well as the subject. In- 
stances of its application to persons of an elevated 
station may be found in Matt. viii, 9; xi, 8; xii, 02; 
xviii, 23; Luke vii, 25; xii, 16, &c. The simple 
fact of the case (as Cappe must have very well known) 
is this; that this word, like the Hebrew OTS and the 
Latin homo, is the generic name of man—that in its 
general use it is applied indifferently to all sorts and 
conditions of men—and that it properly signifies a 
being endued with the human nature, quisquam natura 
humana preditus. Such, undoubtedly, is the sense in 
which the apostle Paul was accustomed to employ this 
substantive—such the sense, in which he uniformly 
applied it to Jesus Christ, with reference not only to 
his state of humiliation, but to his state of exaltation.® 
No reasonable doubt can be entertained that, in the 
passages cited below, and in Phil. ii, 7, the apostle 
had in view the same doctrine—namely, that Jesus 
Christ was truly man—that he really assumed our 
nature; nor is there in the Greek language, any 
word signifying man, which would so accurately have 
expressed that doctrine as the word avdewros. 

On the review of the evidences which have now 
been adduced, I trust the reader will be fully convinced 
that the period at which our Lord is here described 
as emptying or reducing himself from his condition 
of glorious exaltation, was that of his incarnation. 

8 Rom. v, 15; 1 Cor. xv, 21, 47; 1 Tim. ii, 5.—comp. Rom. 1, 
oa.~ 11, 9; 295 Vy een Cor siOe Nt akc: 
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Hence it follows that before his incarnation, he was 
“in the form of God, and thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God.” 

Was it possible then, it may be asked, that he 
should empty himself of his divinity, and Jay aside 
a nature which is immutable and eternal? No one, 
I presume, will hesitate in answering such a question 
in the negative. But, although in his godhead eter- 
nally the same, our Saviour condescended to take 
upon him the nature of man; and in doing this he 
veiled his glory, and in a great measure abstained 
from the “manifestations and outward exercises of 
the divine perfections.” This and this only is the 
change, as Dr. Pye Smith has well observed, which 
any reasonable critic can imagine to be here indicated 
by the verb ézévaoev.° 

V. The lowest depth of our Lord’s humiliation— 
the death of the cross—is described by the apostle in 
verses 8 and 9, as the immediate occasion of his res- 
titution to glory— being found in fashion as a man 
he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross ; wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him,’—cvrov vreeb-bace. Evxaltavit eum, 
Vulg. Sublimitatem eyus multiplicavit, i. e. eum ad- 
modum exaltavit, Syr. Sublimitate sublimavit, Arab. 
Magnificavit, Ethiop. Insigniter exaltavit, Erasmus. 
In summam extulit sublimitatem, Beza, Piscator, and 
Vorstius in Poole. Pierce is of opinion that the verb 
vrecupwoe implies the elevation of Christ to a higher 
glory than that which he possessed before his humi- 
liation, and he paraphrases the clause before us, “ on 
this account God has advanced him, higher than be- 
fore.” Such an interpretation, were it allowed, would 

° Serip. Test. vol. i, p. 409. 
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not affect our doctrine that the glory which our Lord 
possessed before his humiliation, was the glory of 
his preexistence, in the divine nature: for to that 
glory there was afterwards superadded the praise of 
having redeemed the world. Of the period of his 
final exaltation, it was the peculiar glory, that “when 
he had by himself purged our sins,” he “ sat down on 
the right hand of the majesty on high.”* There 
does not, however, appear to be any just ground for 
this explanation of vzego.paoz, which verb is rightly 
rendered by the various translators above quoted ; 
and which implies nothing more than an exceedingly 
high exaltation, or to ae more accurately, an ex- 
altation above other beings. The verb vreeurlow is not 
elsewhere found in the New Testament, but this is 
uniformly its meaning in the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament.* That such is the signification 
of that verb in Phil. ii, 9, is abundantly evident from 
the context; for, after having declared that God 
“hath highly exalted” Christ, the apostle immediately 
proceeds to state, in further explanation of the same 
doctrine, that he “hath given him a name above every 
name—vrie ray ovowe,—that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth, and that 
every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of: God the Father.”* 

Here there is an obvious allusion to the words of 
JEHOVAH, in the Old Testament, “I have sworn by 
myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in right- 


Sheba td: 
2 See Sept. Ps. xxxvi, 37; xevi, 10; Dan. iv, 34.—comp. Apocr. 
Cant. tr. p. 22, 27. 
3 Phil. 1, 9—1L1. 
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eousness, and shall not return, that UNTO ME every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear.”* The 
honour which in that passage JEHOVAH claims as ex- 
clusively his own, is here described as inherited by 
the risen and glorified Jesus; nor will the analogy of 
Scripture allow us for a moment to imagine that the 
Son of God could thus be represented as an object 
of worship to the whole rational creation, on any 
other principle than that of his absolute and acknow- 
ledged deity.’ 


* Isa. xlv, 23. The Hebrew word rendered in Eng. Trans., ‘‘ shall 
swear,” is represented in the Septuagint, as it is now read, by the 
Greek word é6ue?ra:; but from Rom. xiv, 11, as well as from Phil. 
ii, 10; it is evident that for éue?ras the apostle Paul read eZouoroy7- 
ceva, ** shall confess,” which agrees with the Alexandrine and other 
manuscripts of the Septuagint. 

5* * Phil. ii, 9,10. Asi xal 6 Osde durdy dreelLwoe xaul exapioaro durg 
Ovowuce +d Uarey aréty Ovomweu vee ev TG) dvomars “Inco rey yow xdurly exrougavion 
nol exvycion nod nararysoviny ‘* Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every name; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth.” E. T. 

‘¢ Wherefore God on his part hath very highly exalted him, and 
of his favour rewarded him with that name which is above every 
name; that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of beings 
in heaven and on earth and under the earth.” U.N. V. 

The editors, who have given a literal version of &v 76 évwarr, insinu- 
ate in a note, that the worship here alluded to is only that of God the 
Father, which is offered in the name of Jesus ; 1. e. ‘* according to 
the precept and under the authority of Christ.” 

No one, however, can fairly examine the context without de- 
tecting the fallacy of this gloss. The apostle plainly teaches us, 
that God the Father has bestowed on Christ a name (i. e. a 
glory and authority), which is above every name, that “in the 
name of Jesus” (i.e. on account of the name of Jesus) ‘‘every knee 
should bow, &c., and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lorp, &c.” The phrase & +® évéwar: is frequently used 
in N. T. to denote ‘* on account of, or for the sake of, the name.” 
See Mark ix, 41; Luke x, 17, &c.. So Archbishop Newcome ex- 
plains the passage as denoting that every knee should bow “ at, 
for, on account of, the glorious name, dignity, and authority, of 
Jesus.” In loc. 

It is indeed perfectly evident that Jesus himself is the person, in 
allegiance to whom all rational creatures are here described as 
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How admirable is the apostle’s consecutive state- 
ment of the several principal stages of the history of 
the Son of God! How remarkable the manner in 
which the divine character of Christ is here described 
as maintaining its own level ! 

The Eternal Word, subsisting in the form or nature 
of God, claims and receives an equal honour with the 
Father. In the fulness of time, he reduces himself 
from his lofty estate, assumes the humiliations and 
poverty of human nature, and finally subjects him- 
self to the death of the cross. Yet this, his deep- 
est depression, is only a passage to renewed exaltation. 
He rises from the dead. He ascends into heaven. 


bowing the knee. ‘ Ut coram Jesu omne genu flectetur.” Schleus- 
ner. ‘* Ut hunc Jesum colere debeant omnes in ceelis, et in terris, 
et in inferis terre locis versantes.” Rosenmiiller. 

“« Bowing the knee” is a figurative expression, which denotes 
not only submission, but that divine adoration, or worship, of 
which it was the appointed and acknowledged sign.—comp. Eph. 
il, 14; and that this is its sense in the passage before us is evident 
from a comparison of the parallel passage in the book of Isaiah 
xlv, 23. So also, in the epistle to the Hebrews, after declaring 
that Christ ‘‘ hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name” 
than the angels, the apostle applies to him a similar passage of 
O. T.; ‘ And again, when he bringeth in the first-begotten into 
the world he saith, And let all the angels of God worship him.” 
i, 4—6. 

The editors of U.N.V. would persuade us that ‘‘ beings in heaven 
and on earth and under the earth” mean nothing more than 
‘¢ all mankind of every condition and degree.” But there is surely 
good reason to believe that the word érouvgaviwy relates to the angels. 
Nothing can more beautifully illustrate the whole passage than the 
following extract from the Apocalypse. ‘‘ And I beheld, and I 
heard the voice of many angels round about the throne, and the 
beasts (or living creatures) and the elders, and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ; 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing. And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard J saying, Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto THE Lamp for ever and ever.” Rev. v, 11—14. 
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He sits down at the right hand of the majesty on 

high; and now he is again made manifest as the ob- 

ject of divine adoration to the rational universe. 

Behold the Sun, in his meridian splendour, travelling 

in the greatness of his might. As the evening ap- 

proaches, he robes himself in the clouds of the West, 

and soon sinks beneath the horizon. Then is his 

light, although for a time perceptible, obscured and 
intercepted, and as he pursues his downward course,” 
the hour of midnight is found to be one of total 

darkness. Yet himself remains unchanged and un- 

changeable. At the appointed moment, he puts forth 

the beams of the morning; he scales the heavens, 

and presently regaining his highest elevation, dis- 

plays himself in all the brightness and beauty of his 

yesterday's glory. 


No. VIII. 


ON THE CHALDEE TARGUMS, AND ON THE DOCTRINE OF THEIR 
AUTHORS RESPECTING THE WORD OF JEHOVAH. 


Tue Targums, some of which may be considered 
the most ancient Rabbinical works now extant, are 
translations or paraphrases of the Hebrew Scriptures 
in the Chaldee language. 

This language is of the same root and origin as the 
Hebrew, but is of a softer and less simple character, 
differing from Hebrew very much in the same man- 
ner, though not quite in the same degree, as Italian 
from Latin. In its purest form the Chaldee is found 
only in the books of Daniel and Ezra: yet it displays 
no great degeneracy in the Targum of Jonathan on 
the prophets, and still less in that of Onkelos on the 
law. In all the other Targums, as well as in the 
Talmuds,° and in later Rabbinical writings, it assumes 


© The Talmuds are two—that of Jerusalem, and the Babylonian. 
The basis of both of them is the same ; namely the Mishnah, or 
oral law of the Jews, which they pretend was delivered to Moses on 
mount Sinai, and from him handed down through a perpetual suc- 
cession of elders and doctors, until, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
(circa a.p. 150) it was reduced to writing by Rabbi Judah Hakka- 
dosh (the holy). To the Mishnah was added, by the doctors of 
Jerusalem, a gemara or commentary, which was completed about 
the year of our Lord 300. The two together form the Jerusalem 
Talmud. This Talmud has been published in one folio volume, is 
very obscure, and is now little used by the Jews. About two hun- 
dred years afterwards, a far more extensive gemara was completed 
by the Babylonish doctors, which, with the Mishnah, forms the Ba- 
bylonian Talmud. ‘This work, which is published in twelve volumes 
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a much more barbarous and corrupt character, being 
mixed with a multitude of words borrowed from 
the Greeks, Latins, and other nations.’ 

When the Jews were in captivity in the land of 
Assyria, they did not dwell, as a separate community, 
in one place, as was the case with their forefathers in 
the land of Egypt, but were scattered in various parts 
of the country, and intermingled with their oppres- 
sors. Hence it almost necessarily followed that they 
lost the current use of their pure and ancient He- 
brew, and adopted the language of the people among 
whom they were held in bondage. This fact is stated 
by Jewish writers,’ and is confirmed by various pas- 
sages in the New Testament, from which it appears 
that the language which the Jews spoke, at the Chris- 
tian era, was not Hebrew, but Syriac or Chaldee. 
On their return from captivity, therefore, when the 
law of Moses was publicly read among them, it 
became necessary that the Hebrew text should be in- 
terpreted in Chaldee for the benefit of the congrega- 


folio, may be said to comprehend the whole literature and theology 
of the Rabbinical Jews. The Karraite Jews, however, reject these 
traditions, and adhere exclusively to the written law of Moses. 

An admirable digest of the Talmud may be found in the Yad 
Hachazekah, or ‘‘ Strong Hand” of Maimonides. For a full ac- 
count of the Talmuds, see Prideaux Conn. fol. ed. vol. i, 254-259. 

7 The Chaldaic language, after the return of the Jews from cap- 
tivity, became divided into three, dialects, nearly resembling one 
another—The Babylonian, spoken by the Chaldees themselves, the 
most corrupt form of which is found in the Babylonian Talmud ; 
the Jerusalem dialect, which the Jews spoke, and which was dis- 
tinguished by an intermixture of Hebrew words; and the Syriac, 
which was written in a character differing from that of the two 
former, and was the language used in Commagene, at Antioch, and 
throughout Syria: vid. Walton’s Prolegom. in Bibl. Polyg. xiii; 
Prid. Conn. fol. ed. vol. ii, p. 420. 

8 Vid. Ezr.\i,49:Esth: ix, 2. 

° Kimchi, and Elias Levita, as quoted by Prideaux, Conn. 

vol. i, p. 263. 
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tion. This appears to have been the case on that 
memorable occasion when Ezra convened the people 
at Jerusalem, and read to them the law of Moses 
“from the morning until midday ;” for the scribes and 
Levites who were with him, and united in the service, 
“caused the people to understand the law.” Again, 
it is said, that “they read in the book in the law of 
God distinctly, and gave the sense and caused them 
to understand the reading.” * The Talmudists assure 
us that the word here rendered “ distinctly’ (W752) 
denotes the use of Targum or translation into Chaldee. 
That the whole passage indeed, indicates this kind of 
interpretation, may be concluded from the consider- 
ation that the words of the law of Moses are ex- 
tremely plain in themselves, and that nothing was 
likely to render them so obscure to the people, as to 
require the sense to be given, except the circumstance 
of their being written in a language which the Jews 
only partially understood.’ 

It is generally believed that a similar practice pre- 
vailed in the synagogue worship of the Jews, after 
their return from the Babylonish captivity. Among 
the ministers of the congregation there appears to 
have been one who held the office of interpreter.® 
“From the days of Ezra,” says Maimonides, “they 
were accustomed to employ an interpreter, who 
might interpret to the people that which the reader 
had previously read to them out of the law, in order 
that they might understand the sense of the words.’”* 
Dean Prideaux assures us that the Hebrew text of 

* Neh. viii, 1—8. 

2 Vid. Talm. Bab. Nedarim. fol. 37,2. Megillah, fol. 3, 1. 

Walton Polyg. Proleg. xii, and Gill, in loc. 


% Prid. Conn. fol. ed. vol. i, p. 306. 
* Tephil. cap. 12. Walton Prolegom. xii. 
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the law and the prophets was divided into. verses, for 
the express purpose of affording to this officer in the 
synagogue an opportunity, at the end of every short 
sentence, of reciting to the people, in Chaldee, what 
had just before been read to them in Hebrew. He 
informs us that the rule given on the subject in the 
Mishnah, is as follows—that “‘in the law the reader 
was to read one verse, and then the interpreter was 
to render the same in Chaldee; but that in the pro- 
phets, the reader was to read three verses together, 
and then the interpreter was to render the same three 
verses into Chaldee in the same manner.” * 

In process of time the Targum, as well as the 
Hebrew text, was read out of a written book, which 
Elias Levita states to have been the usage of the 
Jews from ancient times down to the period when 
he lived, viz. the first part of the sixteenth century; 
and he points out the Targum of Onkelos as the one 
which they were accustomed to read.° 

There can indeed be little doubt that the practice 
of publicly interpreting the Scriptures, in Chaldee, 
would lead to the composition of written Targums for 
the help of the interpreters. And, if it be true, as 
Maimonides states, that the Jews, after their return 
from captivity, were enjoined to obtain copies of the 
Scriptures for their private and domestic use, this cir- 

5 Vid. Prid. Conn. fol. ed. vol. i, p. 264. Mishnah in Tract. 
Megillah, c.4. Tract. Sopherim,c. 11. On the first establishment 
of the synagogue worship, the law only was read to the congrega- 
tion; but when Antiochus Epiphanes forbad the reading of the law, 
the Jews substituted lessons or sections out of the prophets; and 
after the deliverance wrought for them by the Maccabees, both the 
law and the prophets were read in the synagogues :—see Prid. Conn. 
i, p. 263. Hottingert Thesaurus, lib. i,c. 2. This custom unques- 
tionably prevailed during the ministry of our Saviour and his apos- 


tles: vid. Luke iv, 18; Acts xiii, 15. 
® In Lex. Chald. Prid. Conn. vol. ti, p. 416. 
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cumstance also would almost infallibly give birth to 
translations of the Hebrew text into that dialect which 
was alone familiar to the people.” On the whole, 
therefore, it is extremely probable, that at the chris- 
tian era, and even before that period, many such 
written translations or paraphrases existed, the greater 
part of which are now lost. 

The principal Targums now extant are as follows. 
1. That of Onkelos on the Pentateuch. 2. That of 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, on the remaining historical 
books, with the exception of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles ; and on the Prophets, with the exception 
of Daniel. 3. A ‘Targum on the Pentateuch, ascribed 
by some persons to the same Jonathan, but written 
in a style which, from its corruption, indicates a dif- 
ferent author, at a Jess ancient date. 4. The Jerusa- 
Jem Targum, on the Pentateuch, existing only in 
detached parts. 5. The Targum ascribed to Joseph 
the blind, (or the one-eyed) on Job, Psalms, and Pro- 
verbs. 6. The Targum of an unknown author, on 
the Megilloth, i.e, on Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, and Esther... There is also a second 
Targum on Esther, and one, discovered in modern 
times, on the two books of Chronicles. 

The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel 
have long been held in high repute by the Jews. 
They tell us that Jonathan was the most favoured 
disciple of Hillel, who is said to have been president 
of the Sanhedrim, one hundred years before the taking 


7 Vid. Maimonides in Tephil. cap. 7. Prid. Conn. vol. ii, p. 414. 
Buxtorf speaks of having inspected a very ancient manuscript of 
the Pentateuch, in which each verse is written alternately in He- 
brew and Chaldee. A similar manuscript was known to Walton: 
vid. Walton’s Prolegom. xii, § 6. 

8 These Targums are all contained in Walton’s Polyglott. 
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of Jerusalem by the Romans, that is, thirty years 
before the christian era. ‘They even declare, that 
this Jonathan was equal to Moses, and that while 
engaged in the composition of his Targum, he was 
under such miraculous protection, that if a fly lighted 
on his paper, it was immediately destroyed, without 
any injury to the material, by fire from heaven. On- 
kelos, according to the Jews, was the fellow disciple 
of Jonathan, but younger than he, for he is spoken 
of by them as having assisted at the funeral of Gama- 
liel, which took place eighteen years before the taking 
of Jerusalem, i.e. a. D. 52.° 

Absurd as are the fables of the Jews respecting 
Jonathan, and doubtful as is the truth of their state- 
ments concerning Onkelos, we have no good reason 
for rejecting their general testimony respecting the 
antiquity of these ‘'argums. Ejichorn indeed suggests 
that their not being mentioned by the early christian 
fathers, (among whom Origen, Epiphanius, and Je- 
rom, were Hebrew scholars,) affords a presumptive 
evidence that at the date of these fathers they had no 
existence. But this negative argument is of little 
weight, as there can be no doubt that there existed, 
when those writers lived, some Chaldaic versions of 
the Scriptures, and yet it does not appear that any 
such are mentioned by them : and indeed, although 
Jerom in particular conversed much with Jewish Rab- 
bies, there is reason to believe that they were very 
backward in communicating to him, or to any chris- 
tian enquirers, the stores of their own literature.’ 
On the other hand the great antiquity of the Targums 
of Onkelos and Jonathan is strongly confirmed by 


9 Prid. Conn. vol. ii, p. 416—418. 
1 Id. vol. il, p. 424. 
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internal evidence ; for they are written in a far purer 
language than the Jews were accustomed to use, after 
a very few centuries of the christian era had elapsed. 
So free indeed is the style of these compositions from 
a Rabbinical admixture of foreign words, that Pri- 
deaux is from this circumstance led to fix their date 
before the time when Judea became a province of the 
Roman Empire. It ought, however, to be observed, 
that the ‘Targum of Onkelos on the Law is still more 
free from impurities of style than that of Jonathan on 
the Prophets :—it is also more literal and faithful in 
representing the original, and on the whole bears the 
stamp of greater antiquity. — 

On a fair consideration of the whole subject, we 
may reasonably conclude that both these Targums 
were written at a period not very distant from the 
christian era; but whether before or after the coming 
of Christ, it is impossible satisfactorily to decide. 

The Jerusalem Targum, and that ascribed to Jona- 
than on the Law, the Targum on the Megilloth, and 
that of Joseph the one-eyed on the Hagiographa, 
are all of an uncertain date. On a comparison, how- 
ever, of the style in which they are written with 
that of the Jerusalem Talmud, which was produced 
about a.p. 300, there is reason to believe, from the 
greater corruption of the language in which they are 
composed, that they are of a still more modern date. 

Notwithstanding this fact, they are considered, by 
biblical critics, to be documents of- importance, as 
throwing light on many of the sayings of our Saviour 
and his disciples, with which some passages of these 
‘Targums remarkably correspond ;* and since little or 
no change appears to have taken place in the theolo- 

* Prid. Conn, vol. ii, p. 421. 
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gical opinions of the Jews during several centuries 
after Christ, they may be fairly employed, together 
with the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, in elu- 
cidating these opinions at the time of the christian 
era. It is highly probable indeed, as Prideaux ob- 
serves, that they are nothing more than fresh editions 
and re-translations of more ancient paraphrases, adap- 
ted, by the change of language and by the introduction 
of a variety of stories and traditions, to the condition 
and taste of the Jews at the time when they were 
severally published.* 

Having premised these general observations on the 
date, character, and use of the Targums, I shall pro- 
ceed to consider in what manner and degree these 
documents elucidate the doctrine of the apostle John 
respecting the Worp,—that Worp who WAS IN THE 
BEGINNING wiTH GoD AND was Gop, and who in 
process of time “ was MADE FLESH AND DWELT 
AMONGST US.’ ° 

That the Targumists make very frequent mention 
of the Word of Jehovah, has often been observed. 
The question is, whether their use of this term cor- 
responds with that of the apostle, and whether it con- 
firms his doctrine respecting the personality and deity 
of the Son of God? The result of such investigation 
as I have been able to make into this subject, is 
digested in the following observations. 

I. By “the word” of God, the Targumists, like the 
inspired authors of the Hebrew scripture, frequently 


5 «* Omnino autem que in scriptis Judeorum ad sextum saltem 
usque seeculum post C. N. exaratis occurrunt opiniones, eas omnes 
Christi certe etate antiquiores esse judicandas docuit cel. Korrodi 
in libro absque nomine a se edito.” (Keil de Doctor. Vet. Eccles, 
culpa corrupte per Platonicas sententias theologie liberandis. 


p- 89.) 
* Prid. Conn. vol. ui, p. 427. ° John i, 1—14. 
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signify that wisdom, power, and operative energy, of 
the Almighty by which he effects the various purposes 
of his will. Thus, Onkelos on Deut. xxxiii, 27, des- 
cribes God as having made the world by his word ; 
and the declaration of Jehovah, in Isa. xlv, 12, is pa- 
raphrased by Jonathan as follows: “ By my word also, 
I founded the earth, and by my power If reared the 
heavens.”*® Inthe Targum of Job xxxiii, 5, Elihu says, 
“The Spirit of the Lord made me and the word of 
the Almighty established me.” In the Targum of 
Job xxxvii, 10, the word of God is described as regu- 
lating the order of nature—as giving forth the snow 
and the floods. In the Targum of Ps. xviii, 15, God 
is represented as sending forth his word as arrows for 
the destruction of his enemies ; and in various other 
passages of these paraphrases, the word is mentioned 
as the instrument by which Jehovah rewards the 
righteous and punishes the wicked.” In this use of 
the term word, or word of God, the Chaldaic Para- 
phrasts are in accordance not only with the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but with the Apocryphal writings of the 
Alexandrian Jews. In the book of Wisdom, God is 
addressed as having “ made all things by his word,’ * 
and in other passages of the same book, the word of 
God is described as the power by which he healed his 
people and destroyed his enemies.’ So also the au- 
thor of Ecclesiasticus has declared in terms very simi- 
lar to those of an apostle, that by the word of God 
“all things consist.”' ‘The custom which was thus 
general amongst the early Jews, of using the term 
word, to denote the operative wisdom and power of 


6 Jon. on Isaiah xlviu, 13. 
7 Targ. on Psalm lv, 24. Jon. on Jerem. xxiv, 6; Amos ix, 4. 
S Gheax, (1. PCH. ARV1 4 wh 2: 3X Vill eel, 
‘ch xl, 26.—comp. Col. 1, 17. 
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the supreme Being, confirms the argument which has 
been deduced from similar passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, that the apostle, when he applied that ¢iéle to 
Christ preexistent, intended to designate him as the 
Person through whom all the wonderful works of God 
were effected. We shall presently find, that there 
are passages in the T'argums which still more forci- 
bly corroborate this opinion. 

II. The “word” of God, in the Targums, some- 
times denotes the mind, soul, or rational faculty of 
the Divine Being, and answers to the Hebrew words 
29 or YD). Thus in Gen. viii, 21, we read 117 “ON 
j22-98 — “and God said to his heart” —expres- 
sions which Onkelos has paraphrased “ and God said 
in his word.” So in Isaiah i, 14, the Hebrew phrase 
WA] TSIY “ my soul abhorreth,” is rendered by Jona- 
than, ‘“‘ my word abhorreth.”? Since the soul or ratio- 
nal faculty of God is easily identified with God him- 
self, it is, probably, from this meaning of the term 
word, that the Targumists were led into the practice, 
so generally prevalent among them, when writing 
of the Supreme being, of rendering the personal pro- 
nouns in reference to him, by the expressions “ my 
word, thy word,” and “ his word.” Sometimes these 
expressions represent the pronouns affix, *, 7, and 1;° 
sometimes the emphatic pronouns, S17 AAS 18 US 
Thus, in Deut. i, 30, we read, “‘ Jehovah your God, 
which goeth before you—Ae (817) shall fight for 
you; and in the Targum of Onk.—“ Jehovah your 
God which goeth before you—his word shall fight for 
you.” * Qn a similar principle the expression “ word 

2 Similar instances may be found in Isa. xlii, 1; Jer. vi, 8, &e. 

3 See Psalm ii, 12; v, 11, &e. 


4 So Onk. on Deut. iv, 24; Jon. on Josh. xxiii, 3—10; Isa. 
xlii, 5, &e. Dr. Lightfoot has remarked that the personal pro- 
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of Jah,” which is employed by these writers in so 
great a multitude of passages, often appears to be a mere 
synonyme for “ Jehovah,” simply denoting God him- 
self. Thus those who swear “ by Jehovah” are said 
in the Targums to swear “by the word of Jah;”* 
those who trust “in Jehovah,” to trust “in the word 
of Jah ;’* those who rejoice “in Jehovah,” to re- 
joice “in the word of Jah;”" those who obey the 
commands “ of Jehovah,” to obey the commands “ of 
the Word of Jah ;”* and various other examples might 
be produced to the same purpose. 

III. There are, however, numerous passages in 
the Targums, in which the application of the term 
“word of Jah,” to represent the Hebrew “ Jehovah,” 
must be explained on a somewhat different principle. 
We have already stated that the word of God denotes 
among the paraphrasts, not merely his mind, soul, or 
rational faculty, but that power and energy by which 
he works his will, and in which he is the immediate 
helper of his people. Accordingly, in a multitude of 
instances, the Word of Jah, as mentioned by these 
writers, denotes Jehovah in the actual exercise of his 


nouns, as they relate to men as well as to Jehovah, are sometimes 
expressed in the Targums by ‘‘ my word, thy word,” &c. The in- 
stances adduced by him do not, however, appear to be equivalent 
in force to the examples in which this mode of paraphrasing the 
personal pronouns is applied to Jehovah. Thus, in the Targum on 
Job xxvii, 3, Job is described as saying, ‘“‘ There is no breath in 
my word;’’ which may be intended to denote that his speech 
failed him. Again, in 2 Chron. xvi, 3—‘‘ There is a covenant be- 
tween me and thee,” is paraphrased by the Targumists, ‘‘ there is 
a covenant between my word and thy word.” Similar expressions 
are again paraphrased in the same manner in 2 Chron. xxiii, 16. 
Now in these instances there is an obvious reference to the word 
of the covenanting parties, which was understood to be reciprocally 
pledged. (Hor. Hebd. in loc.) 
Gen. xa 23 5. .xxiv/O'3: Josh. a1, 12&c. 
6 Ps, xxxvii, 3, &e. 7% Ps: xxxii, 1], &c. ® Joshua xxu, 3. 
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power and providence. The ‘Vargumists teach us 
that it was the Word of Jah who created the 
world, inspired the Prophets, delivered the law, con- 
ducted the journeying Israelites, supported them 
under every difficulty, punished them for their ii- 
quities, and drove out their enemies from before 
them. It is more particularly to be observed that 
this Word of Jah is represented as God actually 
present with his people ; conversing with them, and 
in some extraordinary manner revealed and mani- 
-fested to them. 

The use of the term “ Word of Jah” in the Tar- 
gums, to represent the Hebrew “ Jehovah,” although 
frequent, is very far from being universal ; and it is 
most commonly used with reference to those occa- 
sions, on which God is described in this peculiar cha- 
racter of a present or manifested Deity. Thus, those 
expressions so usual in the Old Testament, “ Jehovah 
is with thee,” “ Jehovah shall be with him,” &c. are 
in the Targums uniformly rendered “ the Word of 
Jah is thy help,” “the Word of Jah shall be his help,” 
&e. To advert to some farther instances of, this pe- 
culiar use of the term Word of Jah; we learn from 
the Targumists, that it was “the Word of Jah” who 
walked in the garden and whose voice was heard by 
Adam ;°—who personally appeared to Abraham, as 
he sat in the plains of Mamre ;'—who went before 
the people through the wilderness in the pillar of 
cloud and of fire ;=—who was seen on Mount Sinai 
in his glory, and conversed face to face with Moses ;* 
—who accompanied the Israelites into the land of 


® Onk. and Jon. on Gen. ili, 8. 1 Jerus. T. on Gen. xyiil, 1. 
* Jon. on Exod, xiii, 21, &e. 
3 Jon. on Deut. iv, 33; Onk. on Deut, vy, 5. 
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Canaan for the purpose of expelling their enemies ;* 
—who was the present witness of solemn agreements 
made betwixt man and man ;’—who spoke with Job 
out of the whirlwind and restored him to his pristine 
happiness ;°—who was seen in vision on his throne of 
glory.in the temple, by the prophet Isaiah.’ 

Jehovah in his glorious and visible appearances— 
that present Deity who, as it were, resided in the 
Holy of Holies, and who so often condescended to 
communicate immediately with his people, is by the 
Jews frequently denominated, “the Shechinah,” or 
“the Shechinah of Jah,’—the word Shechinah (823) 
properly signifying “the dwelling of God” with his 
people. Now this “ Shechinah,” or glorious present 
Jehovah, is in the Targums frequently identified with 
the “ Word of Jah.” Thus in Jon. on Num. xxi, 5, 
we read that the people “ imagined in their hearts and 
spake against the Word of Jah, and contended against 
Moses ;” and in verse 7, we find them confessing their 
transgressions to Moses in the following words; “We 
have sinned, because we imagined and spake against 
the glory of the Shechinah of Jah, and contended 
against thee.” Again, in Jonathan’s Targum of Josh. 
xxii, 31, Phinehas thus addresses the children of Reu- 
ben and Gad: “This day do we know that the She- 
chinah of Jah is dwelling in the midst of us, because 
ye have not prevaricated against the Word of Jah; 
and so ye have delivered the children of Israel out of 
the hand of the Word of Jah.” Here, as in the 
former instance, the terms, Shechinah of Jah, and 
Word of Jah, evidently denote the same present 


4 Jon. on Joshua xxi, 13. 
° Jon. on Jud. xi, 10. 6 Targ. on Job xl, 9—12. 
7 Jon. on Isa. vi, 8. 
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Deity; and both of them represent the name Jeho- 
vah of the Hebrew text.® 

IV. It is plainly the doctrine of the apostle John, 
that the Word to whom he ascribes the actions, attri- 
butes, and name of God, was in some respect distinct 
from God the Father: for he says, “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God.” 
Traces of the same doctrine may without difficulty be 
discovered in the writings of the Targumists, by whom 
this Shechinah or Word of Jah—+the present, opera- 
ting Jehovah—is on various occasions distinguished 
from Jehovah who sends him, and on whose behalf he 
acts. Since this is the turning point of our argument, 
the reader will excuse the tedium of several successive 
quotations, by which that point appears to be clearly 
established. 

Our first example relates to the creation—that di- 
vine work which by the Targumists is so frequently 
attributed to the Word of Jah. In the Jerusalem 
Targum, Gen. i, 27, is paraphrased as follows: “And 
the Word of Jah created man in his own likeness—in 
a likeness from the presence of Jehovah (1)? O3P \2) 
created he him.” 

The 18th and 19th chapters of Genesis describe an 
actual appearance of Jehovah, who came down to 
converse with Abraham, and to destroy Sodom. ‘This 
present Deity is in the same Targum denominated, 
“the Word of Jah;” and Gen. xix, 24, in which verse 
we read that “ Jehovah rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Jehovah out of 
heaven,” is there paraphrased in the following explicit 
manner: “And the Word of Jah sent down upon them 


8 Similar examples will be found in Jon. on Gen. xvi, 13. Targ. 
on Psalm xlvi, 6, 12. Jon. on Isa. vi, 5, 6, 8, &e. 
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sulphur and fire ("1 O72 12) from the presence of Jah 
out of heaven.” 

In Gen. xx, 3, we read that “God came to Abime- 
lech in a dream, and said to him, &c.” Onkelos has 
here distinguished the divine Person who came to 
Abimelech, from God who sent him. His paraphrase 
is as follows: “ And the Word from the presence of 
Jah (or Jehovah) came to Abimelech in a dream by 
night, and said to him, &c.” 

On some occasions, the Word of Jah appears to be 
described by the Targumists as the person through 
whom Jah, or Jehovah, effects the redemption and 
salvation of his people. Isaiah xlv, 18—25, is para- 
phrased by Jonathan in the following striking lan- 
guage :—“ These things saith Jah, who created the 
heavens: God himself who founded the earth, and 
made it, &c. Look unto my Word, and be ye saved, 
all ye who are in the ends of the earth: by my Word 
I have sworn: the decree is gone forth from me in 
righteousness, and shall not be in vain: because, be- 
fore me every knee shall bow and every tongue swear. 
Howbeit, he (God) said to me (the prophet), that by 
the Word of Jah he would bring righteousness and 
strength.” By his Word, shall be confounded and 
brought to confusion, with their idols, all the nations 
who attacked his people. In the Word of Jah shall 
all the seed of Israel be justified and shall glory.” 
This passage of the ‘Targum appears to import, that 
God, even the Father, originates the redemption of 
his people; and that the Word of Jah is a divine 
Person, to whom he commands all men to look for 
their salvation ; because it is through him, that he 


* BYPAY aE MISNN? WON Yay WT SNA DIB. 
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promises to effect the great deliverance. Thus in 
Hos. i, 7, Jehovah says, “I will have mercy on the 
house of Judah, and will save them by Jehovah their 
God.” Jonathan also attributes these words to Je- 
hovah (ver. 4), and paraphrases them, “ I will take pity 
on the house of Judah, and will save them by the 
Word of Jah their God.” Again, Zech. x, 12—‘“ And 
I will strengthen them in Jehovah, and they shall 
walk up and down in his name, saith Jehovah,” is 
paraphrased by the same author—‘“ And I will 
strengthen them by the Word of Jah, and in his 
name shall the redeemed ones walk, saith Jah (or 
Jehovah).” 

The distinction observed in the several passages 
now cited from the Targums, between Jehovah, by 
whom these various works of providence and love are 
originated, and the Word of Jehovah, by whom they 
are carried into effect, is perspicuous, and serves to 
illustrate the declaration of the apostle John respect- 
ing the Word. It is not, perhaps, too much to assert 
that the doctrine of the T'argumists as unfolded in 
these passages, and that of the apostle John i, 1—5, 
are precisely the same. We have, however, still 
stronger evidence to adduce in reference to our pre- 
sent subject of inquiry. ‘The attentive reader of the 
Old Testament must be well aware of numerous pas- 
sages in that sacred volume, which develop the cha- 
racter of a wonderful Person who performs many 
mighty works in behalf of God’s people—a Person, 
who, although generally denominated the Angel or 
Messenger of Jehovah, frequently assumes the attri- 
butes and even the incommunicable name of Jehovah 
himself. On the history of this divine Person, which 
will form the subject of a subsequent dissertation, we 
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need not now enlarge. We have only to notice a cir- 
cumstance, which in a satisfactory manner confirms 
our present argument respecting the Targumists ; viz. 
that in various passages of their works, this mysteri- 
ous Angel and the Word of Jah are identified. The 
following examples will, it is hoped, satisfy the reader 
of the truth of this observation. 

Genesis ch. xvi, contains a remarkable account of 
the appearance of the Angel of Jehovah to Hagar in 
the wilderness. He addresses Hagar in the character 
of the Supreme Being (ver. 10), and in verse 13, we 
are informed that Hagar “ called the name of Jehovah 
that spake unto her, thou God seest me: for she said, 
Have [also here looked after him that seeth me?” In 
the Targum of Jonathan, this verse is paraphrased— 
“ And she returned thanks before Jehovah whose Word 
spake unto her; and thus she said, Thou art living 
and eternal who seest and art not seen; for she said 
after the vision, here has been revealed the glory of 
the Shechinah of Jehovah.” In the Jerusalem Targum 
the same verse is paraphrased—“ And Hagar returned 
thanks and prayed in the name of the Word of Jah 
who had appeared to her, &c.”' 

In Gen. xxxi, 13, the Angel of Jehovah proclaims 
himself to be the God to whom Jacob vowed his vow 
at Bethel. Now according to Onkelos (whose use of 
the term Word of Jah is by no means common or 
indiscriminate) it was to the Word of Jah that the vow 
of Jacob was addressed. ‘‘ And Jacob vowed a vow, 
saying, if the Word of Jah will be my help, and will 
keep me in this way in which I am going &c., then 


shall the Word of Jah be my God.” ? 


° See also Targ. Jon. on Gen. xxi, 17. 
1 Onk. on Gen. xxviil, 20. 
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In Num. xxii, 35, the Angel who went forth to 
meet Balaam as he was riding on the ass, is described 
as saying to the prophet, “ Go with the men, but only 
the word that I shall speak to thee, that thou shalt 
speak.” ‘This verse is literally rendered by Onkelos. 
In ch. xxiii, 3, Balaam says, (in obvious reference to 
his late communication with the Angel) “I will go, 
peradventure Jehovah will come to meet me, and what- 
soever he sheweth me, I will tell thee.” In ver. 4, we 
read that “ God met Balaam and said unto him, &c.;” 
and in ver. 16, it is again declared that “‘ Jehovah met 
Balaam and put a word in his mouth and said, &c.” 
Now the three passages last cited are rendered by 
Onkelos as follows (ver. 3): “I will go: perhaps the 
Word from the face of Jehovah will come to meet 
me, and the thing which he shall shew to me, I will 
declare unto thee :” (ver.4.) “And the Word from the 
Jace of Jehovah met Balaam and said unto him, &c.” 
(ver. 16). And the Word from the face of Jehovah 
met Balaam and put a discourse in his mouth and 
said to him, &c.” Here the Word of Jehovah, 
(as in Gen. xx, 3,) is plainly described as a Per- 
son acting and speaking, and as distinct from Je- 
hovah, from whose presence he came. Now on the 
comparison of these passages in the Targum, with 
the expressions of the Angel in ch. xxii, 35, (as 
quoted above) may we not conclude that Onkelos 
intended to identify this personal Word with that 
Angel? 

The Jerusalem Targum on Exod. iii, 14—a passage 
in which the Angel is described as speaking to Moses 
out of the burning bush in the character of God him- 
self—is as follows: “‘ And the Word of Jah said to 
Moses—he who said to the world, Let it be and it 
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was,’ and who will say to it, Let it be, and it will be— 
and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, £ am hath sent me unto you.” 

Jonathan on Isa. Ixiii, 7—10, is very explicit to 
the same point. His paraphrase of that passage is as 
follows: “I will remember the kindness of Jehovah 
and the praise of Jehovah....for they are my people 
(said Jehovah); children who do not lie, and his 
Word was their Redeemer. Every time that they 
sinned before him so that he might have brought 
tribulation upon them, he did noé afflict them, and 
the Angel, sent from his presence, redeemed them ; 
in his love and his pity, behold he liberated them, 
and bore them and carried them all the days of old: 
but they would not obey..... so his Word became 
their enemy and fought against them.” 

Lastly, the prophecy of Malachi respecting the 
coming of the Lord—the Angel of the covenant—to 
his own temple, is thus rendered by the same para- 
phrast: “Behold I send my messenger: and he shall 
prepare the way before me: and suddenly the Lord, 
whom ye seek, shall come to his temple; even the, 
Angel of the covenant, whom ye desire; behold he 
shall come, saith Jehovah of Hosts. Who will sus- 
tain the day of his coming and who will stand when 
he shall be revealed? For his fury is like the melt- 
ing fire, and like the soap which bleaches. And he 
shall be revealed to purge by fire, &c. &c.; and 
my Word shall be for a swift witness against you— 
against the evil doers and against the adulterers, and 
against the perjured ones ; and against those who 
rob the hired servant of his wages, and oppress the 
widow and orphan, and pervert the judgment of the 

® Comp. Jerus. Targ. Gen, 1, 27. 
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stranger, and fear not before me saith Jehovah of 
Hosts.” 

It is surely very evident that in the former of these 
passages, the Redeeming Word is the same with the 
Redeeming Angel; and that in the latter, it is one 
divine Person, who is represented, first, under the 
name of the Angel as suddenly coming to his temple, 
as so terrible in his revealed presence, and as purify- 
ing the Israelites like metals in the fire; and secondly, 
under the name of the Word—the swift and powerful 
witness against the various sins of that rebellious 
people. 

It appears then, that by the phrase “ Word of Jah,” 
the Targumists sometimes denote the power or ope- 
rating energy, and at other times the mind or rational 
faculty of the supreme Being—that hence this term 
is often employed by them as a synonyme for Gop— 
that nevertheless it generally points to Him, in his 
peculiar character of the ever present and ever acting 
Protector and Helper of his people—and lastly that 
there are in the Targums, numerous passages in which 
the Word of Jah is described as a Person possessing 
the attributes and performing the works of Deity, and 
yet distinguished from Jehovah, as one sené is distin- 
guished from one sending. 

When therefore the apostle John employed the 
title Aédyos, Worp, in order to describe our Saviour, 
as one, whose name was the name of God, and whose 
works were the works of God; but who was never- 
theless, in some respects, distinct from God, even the 
Father, with whom he was in the beginning, and by 
whom he was sent into the world—he made use of 
language which was probably very intelligible to many 
of his countrymen, and of the signification of which, 
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their known views of the subject may now enable us 
to form a correct estimate. 


The object which I have proposed to myself, in 
pursuing the present detailed inquiry, will not be 
misconstrued by the candid reader. It is not that 
the authority of the Targumists is of any importance 
in itself, for settling the truth or fallacy of a doc- 
trine ; but only that the manner in which these Jews 
were accustomed to write, and the views which 
they entertained respecting a particular subject, af- 
ford an excellent criterion by which we may be 
assisted in determining the meaning of another Jew, 
when he applied, to the same subject, a precisely simi- 
lar phraseology. 

Whether the Targumists considered the Word of 
Jah to be the Messiah, is a question, which, by the 
biblical critic, must be regarded as of secondary im- 
portance. The testimony of the apostle John on 
this point, is on all hands allowed to be too clear to 
admit of dispute;* nor can it be rendered clearer by 
any critical investigations respecting the opinions of 
his countrymen. The inquiry is, however, one of 
considerable interest. I am not aware of any pas- 
sages in the Targums which indicate the sentiments 
of their authors on this subject, except in the Jerusa- 
Jem Targum, and in that of Jonathan on the Prophets. 

In one passage of the former, the “ Word of Jah” 
and the “ King Messias,” appear to be mentioned as 
different persons; ‘‘ Moses,” says this strange writer, 
“will come forth from the midst of the desert, and 
the King Messias from the midst of Rome. The one 
will go before in the cloud; and so will the other go 

3 John i, 14, 15, 29, 30.—comp. iv, 26, &c. 
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before in the cloud; and the Word of Jah will be a 


leader between them both.” * 

On the other hand, in the Targum of Jonathan, 
which is a far more ancient and important authority, 
there appear to be some indications of the doctrine, 
that the Word of Jah was the Messiah in his preex- 
istent character. Thus in his Targum of Isa. Ixiii, 
8—13, Jonathan, in conformity with the other para- 
phrasts, has plainly spoken of the Word of Jah, as 
the guide and deliverer of the Israelites, during their 
journey through the wilderness: and in his Targum 
of Isa. xvi, 1, he appears to have ascribed the same 
offices to the Messiah. “Let them,” says he, “ bring 
presents to the Messiah of Israel, who was strong 
for those who were in the desert, the Mountain (or 
Rock) of the assembly of Zion” ’—expressions very 
similar to those of the apostle. Paul, in 1 Cor. x, 4. 
We have already cited certain passages from the Tar- 
gum of this author, in which he ascribes to the word of 
Jah the justification, redemption, and salvation, of the 
people; and it is hardly to be supposed that a Jewish 


4 Exod. xii, 42. 
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** A somewhat similar example occurs in the prophecies of Ba- 
laam—‘‘ He hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, neither hath he - 
seen perverseness in Israel; the Lord his God is with him, and the 
shout of a King is among them.” Num. xxiii, 21. No one who is 
aware of the responsive parallelism which distinguishes the poetry 
of the Hebrews, can entertain a doubt that the ‘* Lord God” and 
the “* King” are here identified. The glorious person alluded to, 
is doubtless that ever-present Word of Jehovah, by whom the 
Israelites were guided and governed, and to Him, in the Targum 
of Onkelos, the whole passage is applied. But in the Jerusalem 
Targum, ‘‘ the King,” here mentioned, is ‘‘ King Messiah,” who, 
on the same principle of response, appears to be identified with the 
Word.—* The Word of Jah their God is their Helper, and the 
joyful shout of King Messiah is uttered amongst them.” 
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writer of so early a period would thus express himself, 
without intending some reference to the Messiah whom 
the Jews, at the christian era, undoubtedly expected in 
the character of a Deliverer, Redeemer, and Saviour.° 
Again, it has been observed that in his Targum of 
Malachi’s prophecy respecting the coming of the An- 
gel of the Covenant, Jonathan appears to have iden- 
tified that divine person with the Word of Jah. Now 
it is allowed by modern Jews,’ and was in all proba- 
bility the opinion of their forefathers,* that “ the 
Angel of the Covenant,” mentioned in this prophecy, 
is the Messiah. : 

Lastly, we are informed by Fagius’ and by Gala- 
tinus, that, in his Targum on the Psalms, (now no 
longer extant) Jonathan paraphrased the words of 
David in Psalm cx—“ Jehovah said unto my Lord” 
—by “Jah said to his Word.” We have the most 
decisive authority for asserting, that the Jews who 
were cotemporary with Christ, explained this pro- 
phecy of the Messiah;* and if we can depend upon 
the statement of Fagius and Galatinus, we may safely 
conclude that, in the opinion of Jonathan, the Word 
of Jah and the Messiah were the same Person. Gala- 
tinus quotes, as his authority, the following passage 
of acertain Jewish book entitled the Sepher Kibucim, 
or “the book of collections of the sentences of the 
holy wise men ;”—“ Rabbi Jodan, in the name of 
Rabbi Hama, said, In the future time, the holy and 
blessed God will cause the King Messiah to sit down 
on his right hand; as it is said in Psalm cx, ‘Jehovah 
said unto my Lord, sit thou on my right hand ;’ which 

6 Luke i, 68, 69; ii, 30—32. 
7 So Kimchi and others. Vid. Gili, in loc. 


8 Matt. xi, 10. 2 On Deut. v. 
1 Matt. xxu, 44; Mark xii, 36. 
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the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uxziel thus explains : 
God said to his Word, Sit thou on my right hand.”* 


-* De Arcan. Cath. Verit. lib. ii, cap. 4. 

** For further information respecting the opinions of the Rab- 
bins, on the union and distinction subsisting in the divine nature, 
the reader is referred to a work, by John Ozlee, entitled, «‘ The 
Christian Doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation considered and 
maintained on the principles of Judaism,” 2 vols. 8vo. Hatchard, 
1815, 1820. 

This writer informs us that the Cabbalists, whose system is un- 
folded in the Zohar, described the Deity as consisting of ten nu- 
merations—three superior, and seven inferior; the former being 
intelligent subsistencies, the latter, only properties. The superior 
numerations are, the Supreme Crown, answering to the Father; 
Wisdom, answering to the Son; and Understanding, answering to 
the Holy Spirit; and to each of these the Cabbalists appear to 
have attached the notion of personality. 

Another ancient Jewish school, the Darushists, speak of seven 
preexistences, five of which were preordained, and therefore ex- 
isted before the world in the divine mind. These are repentance, 
the garden of Eden, the name of the Messias, &c. The other 
two are the Law, and the Throne of Glory, which had an actual 
being with God in the beginning, and formed part of his nature. 
Although the Darushists determine that God, the Law, and the 
Throne of Glory, are ‘‘one and the same,” they nevertheless appear 
to ascribe to them severally, a distinct personal existence. With 
these Rabbins, the Law is the same as the Wisdom or Word of 
God, and the ‘‘ Throne of Glory” is identified with the Holy Spirit. 
See R. Sol. Jarchi on Gen. 1, 1, 2, ‘‘ And the Spirit of God 
brooded, that is, the Throne of Glory stood in the air, and 
brooded on the surface of the waters.” 

There is an obvious resemblance in these views to the Christian 
doctrine of a Trinity in the one God; and although the likeness is 
obscured by the mystical and fantastic manner in which the Rab- 
bins handle almost every subject which they discuss, there is rea- 
son, nevertheless, to believe, that this doctrine has actually received 
the sanction of some of the fathers of their church. 

According to Oxlee, a Trinity is also discoverable in the writings 
of the Targumists. The distinction which these writers oceasion- 
ally indicate between Jehovah and his Word—a distinction which 
agrees with the doctrine of Philo on the same subject—is obvious 
and palpable. And although the Word, and the Schechina or 
‘* Habitation ” of God generally appear to be identified, the latter 
is sometimes mentioned by the Rabbins as the same with the 
“Throne of Glory,” or the Holy Spirit. It cannot indeed be de- 
nied that when the Word of Jehovah was manifested as the Sche- 
china, in the Holy of Holies—when he gave forth his oracles for 
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the government of Israel—he was made known to his servants by 
his Spirit. ‘‘ The doctors of our church, blessed be their memory,” 
says Elias Levita, “‘ called the Holy Spirit, the Schechina.” Tishbi. 
p- 247; Ozlee, vol. i, p. 312. 

It is by no means surprising that, on this part of the subject, 
there should exist among the Rabbins a confusion of ideas and a 
diversity of statement; but there is one point on which their 
writings are comparatively clear. In the Targums, the Zohar, the 
works of Philo, and even in the obscure rabbinical productions of 
the middle ages, we have abundant evidence of the judgment of 
the Jewish church in favour of the distinct personality of the Son 
of God. He whom the Cabbalists called Wisdom, the Targumists 
and Philo the Word, and the Rabbins generally Metatron, was, in 
their estimation, a glorious Person, by whom God created the 
world and governed the ancient Israelitish church—a Person who 
possessed divine properties, but was, nevertheless, in some re- 
spects, distinct from God who sent him. 

The word Metatron is of doubtful origin, but may probably be a 
corruption of the Latin Mediator. The Rabbins however deter- 
mine that the term properly means Precursor vie—an office which 
in the days of Moses and Joshua, was graciously fulfilled by the 
Angel of the Covenant. There is strong reason for believing that 
the theological system of the Cabbalists and other Rabbins respect- 
ing the Metatron, as well as the doctrine of Philo and the Targum- 
ists respecting the Word of Jehovah, are mainly derived from the 
account contained in the Old Testament of this Divine Representa- 
tive of God the Father. ‘‘ For there is a man that is an angel,” 
said the Cabbalists, ‘‘ and this is Metatron; and there is a man 
in the image of God, who is an emanation from Him; and this is 
Jehovah, of whom can be affirmed neither creation nor formation, 
but only emanation (NTIDXN).” Tykune Zohar, 67, p. 101; 
Oxtee, vol. i, p. 132. 


No. IX. 


ON THE CREATION OF ALL THINGS BY THE WORD OR 
SON OF GOD. 


Joun i, 3. Ildvra 9 adrod tyéveror zal yweig avrod 
eyevero ovde ey, 0 yeyover. “ All things were made by 
him, and without him was not any thing made that 
was made.” Eng. Trans. “Omnia per manum ejus 
fuere, et sine ipso ne unum quidem fuit, quidquid 
fuit.” Syr. “Omnia per ipsum facta sunt: et sine 
ipso factum est nihil quod factum est.” Vulg. 

The editors of U.N. V. assert that this passage 
bears no allusion at all to creation. ‘They render the 
apostle’s words as follows: “ All things were done by 
him; and without him was not any thing done that 
hath been done :” and in their note upon the passage, 
after quoting the version of Archbishop Newcome, 
who explains these words as relating to the visible cre- 
ation, they make the following observations :—“ This 
is a sense which the word éyévero will not admit. Vivowas 
occurs upwards of 700 times in the New Testament, 
but never in the sense of create. It signifies in this 
gospel, where it occurs 53 times, to be, to come, to 
become, to come to pass: also to be done or trans- 
acted. It has the latter sense in Matt. v, 18; vi, 8; 
xxi, 42; xxvi, 6: all things in the christian dispensa- 
tion were done by Christ, i. e. by his authority and 
according to his direction ; and in the ministry com- 
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mitted to his apostles, nothing has been done without 
his warrant.” 

We cannot be at a loss in detecting the fallacy of 
these observations. Although yevécdas—a verb in the 
middle voice—never occurs in the sense of the active 
verb ¢o create ; it may witheut any impropriety be 
rendered by the passive—to be created. ‘The very 
same license by which, in some passages, yeverdas is 
rendered “to be done,” in others, justifies its being 
translated “to be made or created.” The fact of the 
case is simply this; that the signification of the mid- 
dle verb yevécdes is gigni, nasci, oriri;—to come into 
existence; and that, while we keep this proper mean- 
ing of the term in our view, we may without inac- 
curacy vary the translation of it, according to the 
subjects to which it is applied. Thus, children are 
said yevécdus (to come into existence)—when they are 
born : events—when they come to pass: actions or 
works—when they are done or performed: substances 
—when they are made or created. 

In the plurality of those 700 examples of the use 
of this verb in the New Testament to which the edi- 
tors have alluded, it is easy to trace its original signi- 
fication of coming into existence. ‘The reason why, 
among those examples, there are but few in which the 
verb describes being created, is very plain: namely, 
that the creation of things is a subject which (compa- 
ratively with the frequent use of yevécdas) is seldom 
adverted to in the New Testament ; and when ad- 
verted to, is sometimes described by means of other 
verbs—as zziZew or roi. ‘There are however in the 
New Testament four distinct passages, besides that 
now under discussion, in which ysvéobas, as applied to 
things, substances or beings, is properly rendered fo 


U 
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be made or created. The first is John i, 10, a passage 
hereafter to be considered: the second is Acts xix, 
26, where Paul is described as saying that “ they are 
not Gods which are made with hands ;"—ol dia yeseav 
yivowevos: the third is Hebrews xi, 3; “through faith 
we understand that the worlds were made by the 
word of God, so that things which are seen, were not 
made of things which do appear—jn t% Dusoutvav re 
Brcroweva yeyovevas: and lastly in James ii, 9, we 
read of “ men made after the similitude of God”— 
avdcwmous rors x08 owoiwow Ozod yeyovorus.* 

In the Septuagint version of Gen. i and ii,—to which 
part of the Greek Scriptures, above all others, a critic 
ought to refer, in order to ascertain by what expres- 
sions a Hellenistic writer would describe creation— 
the verb yevéodus repeatedly occurs in that sense of 
being created, which the editors (in their note on 
John i, 10,) declare to be inadmissible ‘‘ because the 
word never bears it.”* In Gen ii, 4, more particularly 
the verb éyévero represents the Hebrew N72 “ creatus 
est.” Avry 4 BiBr0s yevréoews odecuvod xual vic, Ore eyéevero, 
“ this is the book of the creation of the heaven and 
the earth, when (these things) were created”—Heb. 
Os 132. 

By other Hellenistic writers the same verb is used, 
sometimes in the passive but more usually (as by the 
apostle) in the middle voice, to describe creation. 
Thus the author of the Book of Wisdom says of the 
idolater, Ozov warasov rrdéooes tx Tod adrod HAod Os ed 
psngod én yng yevyndeic— He forms a vain god out 
of the same clay, who was himself so shortly before 
made of the earth :”° and Philo, who repeatedly deno- 


4 Comp. Gen. i, 27. © See Sept. Gen. i, 3, 9, &e. 
° Chap xy, 8. 
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minates creation yéveoss, and things created, ra yivopevee, 
writes as follows: yedv0s yae odx ny red xbsmov, GAN 7 
avy aVTa yeyover, 4 wer avrov— time did not exist 
before the world, but was either created with it or 
after it.”* ‘The same mode of expression was preva- 
lent among the early Greek fathers. Justin asserts 
that Plato, as well as the Christians, learned from 
Moses the doctrine “ that the whole world was created 
by the word of God”—iébya Ocod yeyeryjcbas rov révre 
zoowov. And again, when speaking of the origin of 
men’s souls, he says, e 0 0 zédcjmos yenros, avdyyn xs 
ras Wuyas yeyovévas— but if the world was created, 
it follows of necessity that souls must have been cre- 
ated also.”* ‘Tatian, when describing the true God, 
says, [ldvra vx’ avrod: nak ywels adrod yeyover oboe y— 
“all things were of him; and without him was not 
any one thing created.”* Theophilus of Antioch thus 
writes of the Supreme Being and his Word: Ileo yae 
q) yivecbus, rodrov ciye obuovdev—* before any thing 
was created, he (God) had him (the Word) for a par- 
taker in his counsels.”* Lastly, Athenagoras repre- 
sents the Maker of the world, as placed above the 
things which were created by him—aawriew rav yeyo- 
voray.” In the writings of heathen Greek authors, 
examples may be found of a similar use of the verb, 
yevecbus. ‘Chus Amelius, in a passage hereafter to be 
adduced, denominates that which has been created, ro 
yevouevov:* and one of Aristotle’s chapters de ceelo is 


7 De Mundi Opif. p. 5, d. Ed. Gelenii, Paris, 1640. 
8 Apol. i, Ed. Ben. 78. d, 
9 Dial. cum Tryph. Ed. Ben. p. 107. ¢. 
' Contra Grec. Orat. Ed. Ben. Justin. p. 261. b. 
* Ad. Autolyc. lib. ii, Ed. Ben. Justin. p. 365. 6. 
3 Leg. pro Christianis, Ed. Ben. Justin. p. 285. d. 
* Vid. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. ix, cap. 19. 
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written to prove, or! adovaror 7 yevomevon rors dOduerov 
Ts OMETEAE, |] KyEvYNTOV OV HO Hes TeOTECOY Ov POmomves 
“that it is impossible, that any thing which has been 
created should remain for ever uncorrupted; or that 
any thing uncreated, and which has always existed 
beforehand, should be destroyed.” * 

The peremptory note of the Editors of U. N. V. 
which has given occasion to these remarks, inculcates 
the notion, that the commonly received version of the 
words zara éyévero, in John i, 3,—* all things were 
made”—is destitute of any support from other pas- 
sages of Scripture, and is inconsistent with the known 
idiom of the Greek tongue. ‘The quotations which 
have now been made, are sufficient to prove the fal- 
lacy of this notion. ‘That surely cannot by any fair 
critic be deemed an improper or unusual mode of ex- 
pression, which is familiarly adopted by so many dif- 
ferent writers—by Luke, John, James, and Paul: by 
the authors of the Septuagint version: by the author 
of the Book of Wisdom, and by Philo: by Aristotle 
and Amelius: by Justin, Tatian, Theophilus, Athe- 
nagoras, and the Greek fathers in general. 

As far as the question respecting the verb yzvécdus is 
concerned, it must be allowed, (in direct contrariety to 
the opinion of the Editors) that the common English 
version of John i, 3, represents the original with 
perfect fairness. Now that the version which, on 
mere philological grounds, is thus unexceptionable, 
presents the only true meaning of the passage, is con- 
firmed by the following considerations. 

I. The title Word, which is here applied to our 
Saviour, carries with it an especial allusion to this 
very doctrine—that by him, God created all things. 

5 De Cel. lib. i, cap. 12. 
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That God created by his Word is a truth declared in 
the Hebrew Scriptures ;° in the Apocrypha ;"{and as 
appears from the preceding note, in the Jewish Tar- 
gums. Philo Judeus, more particularly, has described 
the Word of God, as a Person, “through whom the 
whole world was fabricated ;”* and a similar doctrine 
appears to be alluded to in the Jerusalem Targum.? 
The author of the book Zohar, (who according to 
Schoettgen’ identifies the Word of God with the 
Messiah,) declares, as has been already noticed, that 
the Spirit of God, which in the beginning moved 
“upon the face of the waters,”* was the Spirit of the 
King Messiah.’ Nor are we to forget the testimony 
which has been borne to the same truth by that in- 
‘spired Jew, the apostle Paul.“ When therefore we 
find the evangelist denominating the Son of God, the 
Word—the Word who was with God in the beginning, 
and was God—we cannot but perceive how probable 
it is, that he thereby intended to represent Him in 
the character of Creator. But when he goes a step 
farther, and makes use of certain terms which, accord- 
ing to the known phraseology of other Hellenistic 
writers, plainly convey the idea that by this Word 
“all things were made,’—his meaning becomes too 
clear to be mistaken, and we cannot otherwise inter- 
pret the words which he thus introduces, without 
sacrificing the plainest principles of a sound criticism. 


Se Gena, (3 +s. xxxiil, 6; 7 Wisd. ix, 1. 
8 Al 0b chuarens 6 xoopuog eonuougysiro. Alleg. lib.i. vid. Whitby in loc. 
— ® See Jerus. Targ. on Gen. 1, 27—* Et creavit Verbum Domini 
hominem in similitudine sua, in similitudine a facte Domini, crea- 
vit eum.” See also the same Targum on Exod. iii, 14. 
* Schoetgeen de Messid, p. 911. Genii, 25 
3 Zohar in Gen. xlix, 11, as cited by Kuindel in Lid. Hist. 

N. T. vol. iii, p. 87. 

4 See Col. i, 16; Heb. i, 2.—comp. Heb. xi, 3. 
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Here it is by no means irrelevant to observe, that 
the apostle’s assertion, as thus interpreted, is not only 
accordant with the opinions prevalent among the 
Jews ; but coincides precisely with the declarations 
made on the same subject by some of the earliest 
Christian writers. Passages to this effect have been 
selected by Bishop Bull from that ancient epistle at- 
tributed to Barnabas ; from the Pastor of Hermas (a 
work of the first century) ; and from the writings of 
Justin (a. D. 140), Tatian (a. p. 172), Athenagoras 
(a.p. 177), and Irenzus (a. p. 175).* Little as we 
may be disposed to ascribe to these early ecclesiastical 
writers, any thing of plenary authority, we must allow 
that their doctrine, (as well as that of Philo and the 


5 Barnabas declares that it was Christ to whom God said, “ Let 
us make man in our image, &c.:” and he also speaks of “ the 
sun” as ‘‘ the work of the hands” of the Son of God: cap. iy, 5. 
Bullitt Def. Fid. Nic. cap. ui, § 1, p. 16. 

Hermans says, ‘‘ Filius quidem Dei omni creatura antiquior est 
ita ut in consilio Patri suo adfuerit ad condendam creaturam :” 
Simil. ix, Bull. p. 18. 

Justin Martyr, after speaking of God, the Father, writes as fol- 
lows, respecting his Son: 6 62 uidg exsivou 6 povog Aeyomevos xuglwe vids 6 
Abyos wed. rev rommcray nol CUveN Hor Yyewuluevos, Ori THY Heyny OF auToU 
Tyre exrios nal excojunoe—‘* But his Son, who is alone properly so 
described, is the Word who was begotten and was with God before 
the creatures, for by him in the beginning God created and adorned 
all things:” In Apol. i, Bull. p. 20. 

Tatian says, Adyos ye 6 erougduos, aveyum yeyovns ard rod Tlargds 
och ae einbva Tis adavaciag rly cavSeumrov exoincc—‘* For the heavenly 
Word who was begotten of the Father and is a Spirit, created man 
the image of his own immortality:” Orat. contra Grecos, Bull. 

. 20. 
: Athenagoras, speaking of the Father, says, rb xt ds rod durod 
Adyou xa dsanexdounrar xa! cvyneareiras—* The universe was adorned 
and established by his Word.” Soon afterwards he calls the Son, 
oupmavray isa xol everryere— the original form and power of all 
things.” Ad calcem Just. Mart., Bull. p. 21 

Ireneus says, ‘‘ Sed nec quicquam ex his quee constituta sunt 
et in subjectione sunt comparabitur Verbo Dei, per quem facta sunt 
omnia, qui est Dominus Noster, Jesus Christus :” Lib. iii, cap. 8, 
Bull. p, 21. 
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Targumists) respecting the creation of all things by 
the Son or Word of God, throws an important light 
on the meaning of the apostle in the passage before us. 

II. Various commentators have remarked, that the 
apostle John, in the commencement of his gospel, has 
alluded to the first part of the book of Genesis. It 
was the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
which he was accustomed to peruse, and from which 
he habitually quoted ; and it is on the comparison of 
the Septuagint Version of Gen. i, with the words of 
the gospel, that the allusion in question is most clearly 
discerned. No one indeed can compare the two pas- 
sages, without perceiving the reference of the one to 
the other. The Septuagint Version of Gen. i, is open- 
ed in a deliberate manner with the words 'E» ceyj, 
(“in the beginning”)—John commences his gospel in 
a manner equally deliberate with the same words. 
From Gen, i, 3, 6, &c. we find that in this “ begin- 
ning” God repeatedly expressed his will and spake the 
word; and accordingly we learn from John, that “In 
the beginning was the Word and the Word was with 
God.” ‘The apostle, in the next place, proceeds to 
inform his readers, that by this Word “all things 
were made’—zeér« eyévero: and, on a reference to 
Genesis, we find that when God said, Let there be 
light, the light was created—éyzvero das: that when 
God said, Let there be a firmament, 7 was so— 
eyévero ovrws,—that when God commanded the sea and 
the dry land to be separated, the flowers to grow, and 
the stars to shine, it was so—éyévero ovrws. So far, 
the apostle’s reference is clear and explicit. But there 
still remains another point of comparison between the 
two passages. On perusing the whole of the chap- 
ter in Genesis, we find that before every successive 
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particular of the creation, the’ word or command 
of God was repeated, and that after that word was 
spoken, the effect was produced—éyévero ovrws. Now 
this peculiarity is perspicuously marked by the apostle, 
who after asserting that all things were made by the 
Word, adds, “and without him was not any thing 
made that was made” —zal ywels avrod eyévero onde 
Ey, 0 Yeyovey. 

Since then the apostle in his declaration, that by the 
Word “all things were made,” has manifestly alluded 
to that history of the creation of the universe, which 
is detailed in the Septuagint Version of the book of 
Genesis, and since he has borrowed the use of that 
very verb which is there so repeatedly employed to 
express being created—it must surely be allowed that 
the creation of the universe by the Word was the 
doctrine which he intended to promulgate. In no 
other sense could this passage be understood by his 
cotemporary readers, amongst many of whom the 
doctrine in question was already known, and who 
were probably so much accustomed to the perusal of 
the Septuagint, that they could not fail to perceive 
the apostle’s allusion to the words of that version. 

III. The commonly received interpretation of John 
i, 3, is, in the third place, illustrated and confirmed 
by verse 10, in which the Evangelist, with some mo- 
dification, repeats the same doctrine, in terms still 
less liable, if possible, to any misconstruction. After 
describing Christ the Word, as the “ true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” he 
adds; & ra xdouw 7, xul 6 xoowos OF cadrod eyéever0, xal 
6 zooms avrov ove éyvw~—~ He was in the world, and 
the world was made (or came into existence) by him ; 
and the world knew him not.” Between the words 
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ruvre ob avTod eyévero and 6 xbomos OF cadrod eyévero, 
there is a conspicuous parallelism ; nor will it be dis- 
puted by any reasonable critic, that they relate to the 
same general subject or doctrine. The words 0 «drod 
éyévero, more particularly, ought surely to be construed 
as having the same meaning in both these verses. 
Now, on the supposition that the révra Os adrod éyévero 
of verse 3, (when considered by itself) might possibly 
signify that “all things under the gospel dispensation 
were done by the Word ;” it is clear that no such 
meaning can attach to the parallel expressions in 
verse 10. ‘There is no known sense of the substan- 
tive x0dcmos, world, in which it would not be absurd 
to say “that the world was done by him.” 

That substantive, as used in this passage, is indeed 
differently interpreted by different critics. Schleusner 
is of opinion, that zoowog here signifies the universe ; 
Whitby and Kuinoel, that it denotes this lower world; 
Grotius interprets it of the inhabitants of the world 
in general; Slichtingius, of the Jewish people in par- 
ticular. The word zéoos, as used in the New Testa- 
ment, may perhaps be capable of any of these senses ; 
and it is sufficiently evident that which-ever of them 
be here adopted, the passage must still be understood 
as declarative of one general doctrine. ‘To say, that 
the universe, or this lower world, or mankind in ge- 
neral, or one part of mankind in particular, came into 
existence or were made by the Word, is to say, that 
the Word was the author or medium of God’s physi- 
cal creation. He who created the Jews, created all 
mankind: he who created mankind, created the world 
which mankind inhabits: he who created that world, 
created the universe. That xéc0¢ however does not 
here signify either the inhabitants of the world in 
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general, or the Jews in particular, is sufficiently clear. . 
When we speak of the coming into existence, foun- 
dation or creation of the world, we do not mean by 
our substantive world, the inhabitants of the earth, 
but the earth including its inhabitants. So it is with 
the Greek word zésw0s, which, when used in con- 
nexion with adjuncts expressive of its creation, uni- 
formly signifies either this lower world, or the universe 
of which it forms a part.’ It is true that John, after 
asserting that the world was made by the Word, adds, 
“and the world (i.e. the people of the world) knew 
him not:” but this is a transition in the meaning of 
the term zcowos, by no means uncommon in the 
writings of this apostle. ‘hus in John xvii, 24, 25, 
our Lord is thus described as addressing his Heavenly 
Father—“ Thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world, (i.e. of the earth). O righteous Father, 
the world (i.e. the people of the earth) hath not 
known thee.” * 

Those who conceive that 0 xéswos, in verse 10, is 
intended to be the exact parallel of zé»r« in verse 3, 
will accede to the opinion of Schleusner, that it here 
signifies the universe. Although however the third 
and tenth verses are so far parallel, that they plainly 
express the same general doctrine, it may nevertheless 
be stated less comprehensively in verse 10, than in 
verse 3; for in the latter instance, the immediate 
context leads us to interpret zocwos of this lower 
world in particular. In the phrase which concludes 
the preceding verse—éeyomevor eis rov xoowor, (whether 
applied to Christ, vo Qds, or, as in E. T., to every 
man, tara avbewrov, that cometh into the world,) the 


6 Matt. xil, 35; xxiv, 21; John xvii, 5; Heb. iv, 3; 1 Pet. i, 20. 
7 So also John ii, 17; xvii, 5, 6. ® See Schleusner, in voc. 
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word z0om0¢ is best interpreted as signifying this 
visible world, into which the Son of God descended 
at his incarnation, and of which all men, when they 
are born, become inhabitants.* In the following clause 
— 7a xoomw jy, (“he was in the world,”) zécmos has 
probably still the same meaning; for the Son of God 
was, after a peculiar manner, in this visible world, 
both when he revealed himself to the patriarchs in 
his preexistent character, and after he became incar- 
nate and dwelt with men. In verse 10, therefore, 
the apostle appears to declare, that the world into 
which men come when they are born, and which the 
Son of God himself condescended to visit—that is, 
this lower world—was brought into existence or cre- 
ated by Christ ; and that nevertheless, its inhabitants 
knew him not, or rejected him. 

Before we conclude our observations on John i, 
10, it may be desirable shortly to notice the principal 
attempts which have been made to elude the force of 
this clear and decisive passage. 1. Socinus and Slich- 
tingius explain-it of the new or moral creation. The 
world (that is the people of the world) says the apos- 
tle, according to them, was created (anew) by Christ 
the Word. Now that the apostle’s words are capable 
of no such meaning, is abundantly clear for three 
reasons: first, because in every single passage of 
Scripture in which this second creation is mentioned, 
its new, moral, or spiritual character, is so plainly 
indicated as to preclude all mistake; whereas in John 
i, 10, there is no indication of the kind:* secondly, 

° So Schleusner himself explains xéouog as denoting ‘‘ terra, orbis 
terrarum,” and observes, ‘‘huc etiam pertinet formula ceyeodus eis 
roy x6ojL0y, hoc est yeweobus, nasci.” In voc. No. 2. 


1 See John iii, 3; 2Cor.v, 17; Gal. vi, 15; Eph. ii, 10; iv, 24; 
Col. ii, 10. 
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because it is not true, either of mankind, or of the 
Jewish people in general, that they were created anew 
by Christ Jesus ; for those only are the subjects of 
that new creation, who are “born again,’* and who 
experience in themselves the power of redemption: 
thirdly, because, after declaring that the world was 
created by Christ, the apostle expressly adds, that 
“the world knew him not (or rejected him):” but 
that part of the world or its inhabitants, who are the 
subjects of the new creation, are neither ignorant of 
their Saviour nor reject him: they know, love, wor- 
ship, and obey him! 
2. Newcome Cappe, on grounds equally fallacious, 
renders the apostle’s words, “and the world was made 
for him :” expressions which he paraphrases as fol- 
lows: “ yet though the Jewish dispensation was cal- 
culated to excite the expectation of. him at this time, 
to reveal him, and to recommend him to their notice 
and their reverence, &c. &c.” From this paraphrase it 
appears that Cappe would interpret zocmos as signify- 
ing a dispensation; and the preposition ds« as marking 
the final cause—that is, the object in order to which, 
or the person for whose sake, any thing is done. It 
is almost needless to remark that such an interpreta- 
tion of zécmo¢ is foreign from the meaning of the word. 
Cappe has failed to adduce a single example, in justi- 
fication of his paraphrase: on the contrary, he soon 
afterwards himself asserts that zocmoc here signifies 
“the Jewish people.’* Neither can osc, in this pas- 
sage, with any justice be rendered “for ;” or inter- 
preted as denoting the fmal cause. That preposition, 
when used in such a sense, is followed not by the 
2 John iii, 3. 
* See Crit. Rem. vol. 1, pp. 10 and 50. 
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genitive but by the accusative case—a rule of con- 
struction which was very familiar to the writers of 
the New Testament, as the reader, on a reference to 
the concordance of Schmidius, will find proved by a 
very long list of examples. On the other hand, when 
di in the New Testament denotes the effecting cause, 
whether principal or instrumental, it is generally fol- 
lowed, as in John i, 10, by a genitive. Of this usage 
I observe, on a reference to the same concordance, 
more than one hundred examples. Of the infraction 
of the rule alluded to respecting Ose, when used to 
denote the final cause, there is no instance in the 
writings of the apostle John, and probably none in 
the whole New Testament. In the passage before 
us there is certainly nothing to indicate so ungram- 
matical a use of the preposition; but on the contrary 
the usual interpretation of 6: with a genitive, as sig- 
nifying the effecting cause, is there plainly confirmed 
by collateral evidence; for the apostle is obviously 
alluding to the doctrine of Moses, of the Psalmist, 
and of the Jews in general, that the world was 
framed sy the Word of God.* 

3. We have, in the last place, to notice the con- 
trivance of the Editors of U. N. V., who in their 
version of the words 6 xécjos Os avrod éeyéevero, have 
deserted that interpretation of the verb éyéero, by 
which they have endeavoured to explain the parallel 
passage in the third verse, and ascribe to it the sense 
of our auxiliary verb “ was.” In order to fill up the 
chasm which is thus produced, they advance a step 
farther and UNDERSTAND the participle reQwrioperos, 
“enlightened!” Accordingly they render the passage 


* Comp. Heb. x1, 3. 
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—‘the world was (enlightened) by him.” It may be 
questioned whether a more palpable dereliction of the 
fair interpretation of Scripture was ever attempted, 
than by the Editors on this occasion. Who does not 
perceive that in the two similar and nearly connected 
phrases, révra Os aurod éyévero, (in ver. 3,) and 6 xoojn0g 
Os aurov éyévero, (in ver. 10,) the verb éyévero must have 
the same meaning?) Who is not aware, that had 
gyévero been here used as a mere auxiliary verb, the 
participle, which it was intended to introduce, must 
have been expressed ; that otherwise, the apostle would 
have left his doctrine to be settled, not by the plain 
word of truth, but by the caprice and imagination of 
his readers? We might, in such a case, UNDERSTAND 
the participle “burnt” or “ destroyed,’ with nearly 
as much critical propriety, as the participle “ enlight- 
ened.” ) 

On the whole, it will, I trust, be apparent to the 
impartial reader, that the attempts which have been 
made by modern Unitarians to explain away the force 
of John i, 3 and 10, can be considered only as con- 
firming, by their manifest inconclusiveness, the com- 
monly received interpretation of those passages— 
namely, that the visible or physical creation was ef- 
fected by the power of the Word—that Word who 
was “ with God in the beginning,’ and who after- 
wards “ was made flesh” and dwelt amongst men. It 
is in this sense that the words of the apostle appear 
to have been universally understood by the ancient 
fathers. 

“There is one omnipotent God,” says Irenzeus, “ who 
created and arranged all things, and formed them 
out of nothing by his Word, as the Scripture saith. 
By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and 
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all the host of them by the breath of his mouth; and 
again, All things were made by him, and without him 
was nothing made.”* From another passage in the 
works of this father, it appears that even the Gnostics 
interpreted the apostle’s words as declarative of the 
doctrine that all other zons or spiritual beings owed 
their existence and formation to the Word. Clement 
of Alexandria adduces John i, 3, to prove that Christ 
was both God and Creator.” “ Neither,” says Origen, 
“is the term Almighty improperly applied to the Sa- 
viour, for if ‘ all things were made by him, and he 
was ‘ before all things, it follows that he is Almigh- 
ty.’* Similar references to this passage, as relating 
to the creation of all things by the Word, might be 
multiplied to a great extent.” 

To the testimony of these and many other fathers, 
may be added that of Amelius, a heathen Platonic 
philosopher, who lived in the third century, from 
whose works Eusebius has quoted the following re- 


5 < Quia sit unus Deus omnipotens qui omnia condidit per Ver- 
bum suum et aptavit, et fecit ex eo quod non erat, ad hoc ut sint 
omnia, quemadmodum Scriptura dicit, &c.:”’ Contra Her. lib. 1, 
cap. xxii, Ed. Ben. p. 98. 

© Tito: yao rors mer’ cduriy aicior mopDis nel yevecews ais 6 Abyos 
eyévero. Contra Her, lib. 1, cap. 8, § 5, Ed. Ben. p. 4. 

7 Tlagenoia dz ors Osdg xa? Onusougyose Ildvra yae Of aurou EY EVETO, 
nak xweic avrov éyévero obds ev. Pedag. lib. 1. cap. xi, Ed. 
Ben. tom. 1, p. 156, 

8 Kixiras 4 ravroxearwe Du TOU owT720¢ narnyornrein €i Yao TAY Oe 
Of airoy yéyove nal abris cor: Ted révrev, axorgidws rovronearwe 
Aeyerate Sel. in Psalm. xxiii, Ed. Ben. tom. ii, p. 628. See also, 
De Princip. lib. 1, cap. x, Ed. Ben. tom. i, p. 58. 

° See, tor example, Tertullian adv. Hermog. Ed. Semler. tom. 
il, p- 108. adv. Praxeam, tom. il, p. 200.—Adamantius de Rect. 
Fid. sec. 4.—Orig. Op. Ed. Ben. tom. i, p. 850.—Novatian de 
Rect. Fid. cap. xii. Ed. Jackson, p. 94, cap. xiv, p. 107.—Basil 
adv. Eunom. lib. 111, cap. vii, Ed. Ben. i, 278.—Athanasius contra 
Arian. Orat. ii, Ed. Colon. i, 326.—Eusebius Prep. Evang. lib. 
vil, cap. xll, Ed. Colon. p. 322.—Chrysostom, in Matt. Hom. 
xxl, Ed. Ben, tom. vil, 276.—Theophylact, in loc. &c. 
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markable passage:' ‘“ And this indeed was that Eter- 
nal Word, by which created things were made. Such 
was the sentiment of Heraclitus; and that Barbarian 
moreover (meaning the apostle John) is of opinion, 
that the Word was established in the order and dignity 
of the beginning—that he was with God and was God 
—that by him all things were entirely made, and all 
that is life, or hath life or existence, was produced— 
that he illapsed into bodies, clothed himself in flesh, 
and appeared as man; so however that, even then, he 
displayed the dignity of his nature—and that after he 
departed from this world, he was again deified and was 
God, even as he was before his reduction into the 
body, the flesh, and the man.’”” 

Nor ought our appeal to be made to the ancients 
alone. With the exception of professed Unitarian 
writers, the same ananimity prevails among modern 
critics, in favour of the opinion, that John i, 3, relates 
to the physical creation of all things by the Word. 
The modest and humble enquirer after scriptural truth 
will scarcely venture to dispute that interpretation of 
a sentence in the Greek Testament, which has not 
only received the sanction of the ancient fathers in 
general, but has been unanimously supported by mo- 
dern commentators so deep in learning and so various 
in sentiment, as the following:—Erasmus, Grotius, 


Beza, Calvin, 8. Clarke, Hammond, Whitby, Pearson, 


1 Kal obrog den qv 6 Adyos a8 Gv wisi ovr re yivoueva eyivero, ws dy 
nal 6 “Heunrsiros d&iwioue, rad vi AP ov 6 BagBaugos aEt07 ev TH TIS hexns 
race re nal akig nabeorgnora, xpos Oedy civor nal Oedy sive OF 08 wed” 
amas yeyeviobo éy @ Td yevomevoy Cov xoel Cory xoi dy Tepuneveu nal ei¢ 
Te Ouaura sire noel otence evduocmevov, Quvralecdas dvbpwarov, perce nok 
TOU THUKaUTE OElxvEW TIS Duotws Td MEydAsionr Gusres nal dvaALOevrH we= 
Av crodeovadas xai Osby civeut, olog Hy Ted TOU sig Td chum xal rhy ohenn nal 
roy avOoumoy xarcnyOnveut. 


* Euseb. Prep. Evang. xi, 19. 
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Doddridge, Lightfoot, Gill, Newcome, Macknight, 
Campbell, Wetstein, Michaelis, Kuinoel, Rosenmiiller, 
A. Clarke, and Schleusner; to whom might be added 
many others. 

It appears then, that this passage presents our Sa- 
viour to our view as the Author, or Medium, of the 
creation of the universe. The preposition ds govern- 
ing the genitive case, denotes the effecting cause of a 
thing; but whether that cause be original or instru- 
mental, must be decided by the evidence of context. 

* On a reference to the doctrine of the Jews, re- 
specting the Word of God, (the title applied to our 
Lord in the preceding part of this passage,) I am 
inclined to the opinion that Christ preexistent is here 
described as the Person through whom the universe 
was created; in which case the statement here made 
by the evangelist corresponds precisely with that of 
another inspired writer, on the same subject. ‘God, 
says the apostle to the Hebrews, ‘hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, BY WHOM ALSO HE MADE 
THE WoRLDs.* But in whichsoever sense we under- 
stand the preposition ‘by in John i, 3, 10, the fact 
thus recorded that the Son was himself the Maker of 
all things—that he actually wrought out the whole 
creation of God—affords, according to my apprehen- 
sion of the subject, a satisfactory and decisive evi- 
dence that he was not himself a creature—that, on 
the contrary, he really participated in the nature of 
the Father. It is by the visible works of the creation, 
as the apostle Paul has declared, that ‘the eternal 
power and godhead’ of Jehovah are demonstrated to 
our understanding ;* and nothing, I would submit, 

3 Heb. i, 2. * Rom. i, 20. 
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can be more improbable in natural theology, or more 
at variance with revelation, than the notion, that God 
first created a particular being, and then employed 
that being as the creator of the rest of the universe. 
‘Iam Jehovah that maketh all things, that stretcheth 
forth the heavens ALONE, that spreadeth abroad the 
earth by MYSELF:..... I am Jehovah, and there is 
none else.” 

Since all created things were made by the Word— 
since without him nothing was made that was made— 
it seems clearly to follow, that he was himself un- 
CREATED, and therefore Gop. 


5 Isa. xliv, 24; xlv, 18.—comp. Gen. 1, 1; Essays on Christi- 
anity, x, p. 1. 2nd. Ed. 8vo. p. 243. 


No. X. 
GOD MADE THE WORLDS BY HIS SON. 


Hes. i, 1,2. God who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things— 
Of ov zak TovS alavas exoinoev— by whom also he 
made the worlds :” Eng. Trans. “Per quem fecit et 
secula, i.e. mundum:” Vulg. So also Arab. Syr. 
and Athiop. “Per quem secula condidit :” Hrasmus. 
“Through whom also he made the world:” Luther. 
“Through whom also he made the worlds :” Micha- 
elis. ‘Per quem etiam mundum condidit :” Bea. 
“ By whom also he hath created the heaven and the 
earth :” Hammond. 

In U.N.V. the last clause of verse 2 is rendered, 
in a very extraordinary manner,—“ for whom also he 
constituted the ages.” ‘The editors (after the exam- 
ple of Cappe on Jobn i, 10) imagine that ds witha 
genitive here denotes the final cause. With respect 
to the noun aiaves, which they render ‘‘ages,” they 
quote the words of Dr. Sykes, who asserts that “ this 
word does not signify the heavens and the earth and 
all things in them, but means properly ages or certain 
periods of time’—that is, according to the editors, 
“the Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and Mosaic ages or 
dispensations.” “These,” say they, “were all intended 
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to prepare the way for the age or dispensation of the 
Messiah.” 

Upon each of these points a few observations will 
suffice. It has already been remarked that ds, govern- 
ing a genitive, cannot with any propriety be rendered 
as indicating the object in order to which, or the person 
for whose sake any thing is done; for when this is the 
meaning of that preposition, the substantive which it 
governs appears to be uniformly placed in the accu- 
sative. On the present occasion the editors appeal to 
the authority of Grotius, who, with that bold inaccu- 
racy, which may often be observed in his commentary 
on the epistles, translates the words 6s ov zai roves 
aiavos exoinoey, “nropter quem condiderat et secula.” 
Grotius, who supposes that the apostle alludes to an 
ancient Jewish saying, that the world was made for 
the Messiah, endeavours to justify his version of ds 
by a reference to Rom. vi, 4, where we read that 
Christ was raised up from the dead, ds rio b0%%¢ rod 
xareos, which he presumes may signify “ for the glory 
of the Father.” No such meaning however can fairly 
be ascribed to this phrase, which Schleusner has, with 
great propriety, rendered per omnipotentiam Patris ; 
“by the glorious power of the Father.” * 


® In further support of his version of Heb. i, 2, Grotius mentions 
the phrase 6° ay, which he says signifies guapropter. Now oF ay, 
as used in the New Testament, does not signify guapropter, but per 
que or per quos : (Vid. 1 Cor. i, 5; 2 Pet. 1,4; ui, 6.) It ought 
to be observed however, that did this phrase, as used in the New 
Testament, signify guapropter, it would be nothing to the purpose 
of this critic, who has here availed himself of an ambiguity in the 
Latin word propter. That word denotes either the object to which 
any thing is directed, or the cause by which it is occasioned. In 
the latter of these senses propter is, in some few instances, a correct 
version of d:@ with a genitive. Thus in Rom. vili, 3, jodzver dice rg 
ouexds, ‘* was weak through the flesh,” may be rendered, ‘‘ debilis 
fuit propter carnem.” And in 2 Cor. ix, 13, we read that ‘ they 
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In the present instance, the apostle appears to be 
promulgating a Jewish doctrine of greater note and 
currency, than that which Grotius has mentioned— 
namely, that God made the worlds sy his Word or 
Son. 

Were it true that any uncertainty attached to the 
meaning of 6 ov in this passage, that uncertainty 
would be removed by the comparison of other pas- 
sages in the same work; for the epistle to the He- 
brews contains upwards of thirty examples of the use 
of ds with a genitive, in all of which, this preposition 
signifies by or through.’ The immediate context sup- 
plies us with one example, which may serve as a 
specimen of the rest; for in the following verse the 
Son of God is described as having purged our sins 6¢ 
eaurov, ‘ by himself,” i.e. “through his own blood.” 
On the other hand, when se, in this epistle, indicates 
the final cause, it is followed, as in other parts of the 
New Testament, by an accusative.” 

IJ. That aiavag is capable of being interpreted ages, 
and of denoting those successive periods of time, to 
which appertained the Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and 
glorify God, dia r%s doxi%s—in consequence of the experiment— 
propter experimentum :” (comp. 2 Cor. viii, 5.) But what connexion 
has dé, in these passages, with the final cause ? 

Schleusner has quoted 2 Pet. i, 3, as a passage in which dé, with 
the genitive, may be supposed to denote the finai cause. Christ is 
there mentioned as having called us, dia d0&¢ xal deeriic, in Eng, 
Trans., ‘‘ to glory and virtue :” that is, according to Schleusner, “in 
order to our obtaining glory and virtue.” But it appears more 
probable that 6:& in this passage may have the sense of in or through, 
Sameer. 10 11> Rom. ti, 273 iv, 113 1 tim: n;.10, 15; Christ 
hath called us to the Christian religion, in or through a course of 
glory and virtue: see Schleusner, voc. dia, Nos. 11 and 12. 

7 Vid. Schmidit Cone. 

8 Vid. 1, 9,10; vi, 7. Inii, 10, the distinction between the two 
uses of 6% is carefully observed, ‘‘It became Him for whom are 
all things, and by whom are all things”-—d0 Gy r& mévre xaos OF 0d 
Th TUVTO. 
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Mosaic dispensations, cannot be denied: and if such 
be, in this passage, the true meaning of aidvas, we 
must understand the apostle as declaring that all these 
dispensations were constituted or arranged sy the Son 
of God. Such a declaration would proclaim, in lan- 
suage not easily to be mistaken, the Son’s eternal 
divinity; and would therefore coincide with the gene- 
ral tenor of this epistle. Nevertheless, there are 
strong reasons for our preferring the commonly re- 
ceived version of this passage. 

The substantive eiaves, as it is used by the apostle 
Paul, may be considered in several instances to denote 
the world, or universe. ‘Thus in 1 Tim. i, 17, God is 
denominated Bacireds ray aiavev—that is probably “ the 
king of the universe :” and in | Cor. ii, 7, we read that 
God ordained the “ hidden wisdom of the gospel xe0 
ray «iavov—before the worlds were created.”® Since 
then aiaves according to the usage of the apostle Paul 
(who may fairly be regarded as the author of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews) sometimes signifies the universe 
—since the creation of the universe by the Son is a 
doctrine elsewhere declared by that apostle '—since 
that doctrine was probably well known among the 
Hebrews—and since the verb oie, although used in 
a variety of senses, is more correctly applicable to the 
formation of visible objects, than to the arrangement 
of ages and dispensations; we may fairly conclude 
that the creation of the universe is the subject alluded 
to in Heb. i, 2, and that the passage is properly ren- 
dered in Eng. ‘Trans.—‘‘ by whom also, he made the 
worlds.” ‘The evidence however which throws the 
most light on the question, and which may be con- 


9 So also Eph. iii, 9; Col. i, 26; vid. Schleusner, in voc. No. 7. | 
tiGol. 1,46. 
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sidered as nearly demonstrating the correctness of 
this version of Heb. i, 2, is that of another passage in 
the same epistle, in which the apostle again describes 
the creation, and to express the universe, again em- 
ploys the same term—aiaves: “Through faith,” says 
he, “we understand zaryeriobus rovs aiavas pyuars Ocod, 
that the worlds were framed by the word of God, so 
that things which are seen (ra BAerowevm) were not 
made of things which do appear.” Here it is very 
plain that aiavas signifies the worlds or universe ; for 
that term is identified with things which are seen—ra 
Baeromeve—i. e. the visible creation.’ 


2 Heb. xi, 3. Iicre: vootjuey xarneriotos rovs assivas onuar: Ozov, tig 
Td [un Ex Douvowwevey ree Prswopevee yeryovevces, 

It might have been supposed that the Editors of U.N.V. would 
not have ventured on altering the received interpretation of Heb. 
xi, 3—a passage of which the meaning appears to be too plain to 
admit of misconstruction. They have, however, presented us with 
the following version of it : ‘* By faith we understand that the ages 
were so ordered by the Word of God, that the present state of things 
arose not from what did then appear.” Their note on the passage 
is as follows: ‘‘See Wakefield and Sykes, who observe that a/ayveg 
properly signifies ages, or periods of time, and that there is no in- 
stance in the New Testament, where more than this seems to be 
meant by the word.” Sykes’s Note on Heb. i, 3. In the present 
instance the author’s meaning is that ‘‘it was so contrived, that 
Christ’s coming into the world, which we see, was brought about 
by means which could not be seen.” Sykes’s Note in loc. and Ro- 
senmiiller. The Primate (Newcome) takes the words in the popu- 
jar sense. His version is, ‘‘ By faith we understand that the world 
was framed by the Word of God, so that the things which are seen 
were not made of things which appeared.” 

Newcome’s version of this passage is substantially the same with 
Eng. Trans.; and this ‘‘ popular sense” of the words, is, I appre- 
hend, the only sense of which they are here capable. We have 
already observed, that aidvec, in other parts of the New Testament, 
does signify the material universe, and that the verb xaraeriCew is 
properly applied to the work of creation, the reader will find ample 
proof in Heb. x, 5. Sept. Psalm, Ixxiii, 16; Ixxxix, 37. That the 
creation of the world is the subject here treated on, is evident from 
the context, because, from this commencement of the Scripture 
history, the apostle goes forward, in exact chronological order, to 
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The use of aia», in the sense to which we have now 
adverted, is a Hebraism. O71, the corresponding 
Hebrew word, appears to assume the same meaning 
in Ecclesiastes iii, 11; and by the Rabbinical writers 
that word is frequently employed to express this visible, 
created world. So also the plural Dyo2y, which cor- 
responds with the Greek aiaves, denotes the universe ; 
which the Jews were accustomed to divide into three 
worlds. ‘ The lower world,’ Pan pV) they used 
to say, “consists of the sea and the rivers, the deserts 
and the wildernesses, and the peopled earth ; the middle 
world (\iD*N7 DPW) contains the spheres, the stars, the 
celestial signs, and the region of the air; the highest 
world run Dy) is the world of angels and souls— 
the spiritual world.”* And, as Lord of the universe, 
God is described by these writers, as “ the Lord of all 
the worlds” D7 im 73 yas 


the accounts contained in the Old Testament, of Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, &c. 

It is difficult to conceive on what grounds the editors have here 
cited Rosenmiiller as an authority in their favour. That eritic 
makes not the slightest allusion to the interpretation which they 
have themselves adopted ; neither does he treat the passage as in 
any degree of doubtful meaning ; but comments on it, in its usu- 
ally received sense, with much force and perspicuity. As a specimen 
of the manner in which the ancients understood this verse, the 
following commentary of Theodoret is worthy of attention : O0 yag 
6 ro cumaros bp arAwic side Onusougyodvra roi CAwy Ostv, GAR 4H wlorIs 
nuts eCeraidevoev, we 6 del dv Osds re wn) ovra weroinne. rolrov yee ovdev 
gor rae avSowrods raupchdsiymo. && byron yee Onusougyovor of cSewmor 6 
Oz Ta OAwy Osis ex wn OYTO Te wre ragnyaye—* For the eye of the 
body beheld not the supreme God when engaged in the work of 
creation. It is faith which teaches us that the eternal God created 
those things which before had no existence. Neither have we any 
example of such a thing amongst men,...... for men fabricate 
out of substances already existing, but the supreme God produced 
all things which exist out of nothing.” In loc. 

3 Vid. Buxtorf. Lex. Chald. voc. DYY. 4 Vid. Gill, in loc, 
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ON THE TESTIMONY OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, THAT THE PSALMIST 
ADDRESSES THE SON OF GOD, AS THE CREATOR OF 
THE UNIVERSE, 


Tuose who reflect on the nature of creation—the 
construction of all the wonders of the universe out of 
nothing—and who give due weight to the declarations 
of Scripture, that this is exclusively the work of God, 
will trace in the doctrine of Paul, that God made the 
worlds by his Son, a satisfactory evidence of the deity 
of Jesus Christ. 

On this subject, however, the apostle is his own 
interpreter. ‘That it is on the principle of the deity 
of Christ that he thus ascribes to him the work of 
creation, is evident from the context; for, in the course 
of the subsequent verses, he applies to the Son a sub- 
lime passage of the Psalms, in which JEHovAH is 
addressed as the Creator of the Universe. “ And of 
(or unto) the Angels he (i.e., the Psalmist or the 
Scripture) saith, who maketh his angels spirits and 
his ministers a flame of fire: but unto the Son (he 
saith,) Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a 
sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy king- 
dom; thou hast loved righteousness and hated ini- 
quity ; therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows ;° and, 

Pp Realm xty, 6 27. 
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thou Lord, in the beginning, hast laid the foundation 
of the earth: and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands: they shall perish, but thou remainest ; and 
they all shall wax old as a garment; and as a vesture 
shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed: 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.”° 

That the words of Psalm cii, are here cited as having 
been addressed to the Son of God, and that they there- 
fore contain a proof that he was the Creator of the 
earth and heavens, is a point so obvious, that it is 
difficult by any observations to render it more appa- 
rent. Since however this point, perspicuous as it is, 
has been disputed; and since it is of no trifling im- 
portance to our main subject, it may be desirable 
concisely to notice the evidences on which it rests. 
These will be found, frst, in the construction of the 
apostle’s sentence: and secondly, in the tenor of his 
argument. 

I. The sentence quoted above consists of two clauses 
—the former relating to the Angels, the latter to the 
Son. These clauses respond one to the other: in other 
words, they are placed in opposition to each other; 
and that opposition is marked (according toa form of 
speech very frequent in the works of Greek authors) 
by the adversative particles we and 0:-— Kai seog 
MEN ove ayyérovg A2yes, And of (or unto) the angels 
indeed he saith, Who maketh, &c., &c.; xeos AE zov 
viov, buf unto the Son (he saith,) Thy throne, &c., 
&c.; and (zai) Thou Lord, &c., &c.” The quotation 
from Psalm cii, is joined by the copulative zai to 
that from Psalm xlv: both of these quotations are 
ranged under the responding particle 62; both be- 
long to the second clause of the sentence, and both 

6 Ps, cii, 25—28. Heb. i, 7—12. 
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therefore appertain to the apostle’s account of the 
Son. 

Peirce, a learned Arian commentator, and after him 
Michaelis,’ are unwilling to allow that the words of 
Psalm cii, are here cited in reference to the Son ; and 
in order to avoid this conclusion, they have recourse to 
an extraordinary method of construing the passage be- 
fore us. After rendering verse 7, like other translators, 
as relating to the angels, they explain verses 8 and 9, 
which contain the quotation from Psalm xlv, respect- 
ing the Son, as a parenthesis ; and accordingly pretend 
that the quotation from Psalm cii, in verses 10, 11, 
and 12, is connected by the copulative za, not with 
the immediately preceding quotation, but with the 
words. of verse 7, and is therefore applied by the 
apostle not to the Son, but to the angels: as follows :— 
7. “ And concerning the angels (whom I have under- 
taken to prove inferior to the raised and exalted Son) 
he saith, Who maketh his angels, winds, &c. 8. (where- 
as of the Son he satth—| speaking agreeably to the 
case in much more magnificent and lofty terms| Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever, &c., &c.) 10. 
And | concerning the same beings, the angels, we have 
the Sollowing passage. Ps. cii, to our purpose,| Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the Sei id of 
the earth, &c.° 

T’o ascribe to the apostle, an arrangement of his 
words so strange and perverted, and one so evidently 
calculated to inculcate a meaning which, according to 


7 Michaelis, notwithstanding the apparent tendency of some of 
his interpretations of scripture, was a believer in the deity of Christ. 
In his note on this very passage, he asserts that in other parts of 
scripture, Christ is described as the true God. (See his Com. on 
the Ep. to the Heb. as published separately.) 

8 See Peirce on Heb. p. 26. 
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these critics, was foreign from his views, is evidently 
unreasonable. It is certain that the writings of Paul, 
like those of other authors, are to be interpreted 
according to the received rules of grammar and con- 
struction ; and when tried by these rules, the explana- 
tion proposed by Peirce and Michaelis must fall to 
the ground. A parenthesis can never be necessary 
to the construction of the sentence in which it is in- 
troduced ; so that if it be removed, the sentence will 
remain uninjured. But if verses 8 and 9 be removed 
from this passage, the construction will be destroyed ; 
because those verses constitute the main part of that 
which may be termed its responding limb. ‘This ap- 
pears, as we have already observed, from the words 
xeos AE zo viov, by which those verses are introduced; 
for they are obviously (as Peirce himself has elsewhere 
allowed) ° the response to the words zeos MEN fov¢ 
ayyéaovs, which stand at the head of the sentence. 
Since then verses 8 and 9 form an essential part of the 
sentence, and therefore are not parenthetic, it follows, 
that the subsequent quotation from Psalm cii is joined 
by xa to the immediately preceding contents of those 
verses, and has no connexion with verse 7, from 
which the copulative is itself separated by a long in- 
terval. ‘That quotation therefore cannot appertain to 
the apostle’s account of the angels, and must apper- 
tain to his account of the Son. 

It is curious to observe how one extravagance in in- 
terpretation leads to another. Having broken through 
the common principles of construction, in order to 
show that the words of Psalm cii are cited with refer- 
ence not to the Son but to the angels ; the difficulty 


9 See p. 22. 
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immediately occurs, that in that passage, the angels 
are not mentioned. In order to surmount this diffi- 
culty, Michaelis would persuade his readers (although 
the whole discourse consists of a comparison between 
the Son and the angels as persons) that the angels 
here alluded to, are the “heavens and the earth’— 
the lifeless elements of nature : and Peirce adopts the 
opinion, that the founding of the earth and construc- 
tion of the heavens of which the Psalmist speaks, 
signify nothing more than the appointment of terres- 
trial and celestial authorities—of human and angelic 
rulers ! 

Since on every fair principle of interpretation, it is 
clear that the quotation made by the apostle from 
Psalm cii, appertains to his description of the Son, 
the doctrine which we learn from the words so quoted 
is this: that the Son of God laid the foundation of 
the earth—that the heavens are the work of his hands, 
and that when these created things shall perish, he will 
remain unchanged and unchangeable. 

Such are the attributes of the Being, who is address- 
ed in this passage of the Psalms: and that the apostle 
quotes these words as addressed to the Son, appears 
in the first place, from his introducing them by 
mweos oe tov viov.—“ But unto the Son (he saith.”) 
Here however it ought to be observed, that ze0s in 
verse 7, is in Eng. Trans. rendered “of,” i. e. “ con- 
cerning ”—* Of the angels he (or the Scripture) saith, 
who maketh his angels spirits, &c.” Dr. Owen, 
Schleusner, and Stuart, unite in regarding re0s both 
in verse 7 and verse 8, as synonymous with regi— 
“ Concerning the angels, he saith, &c.” but ‘ concern- 
ing the Son he saith, &c.” Notwithstanding the de- 
ference justly due to these authorities, it may be 
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doubted whether even in verse 7, 7e0s has the sense 
of xegi; for it is not by a very unusual figure of speech, 
that we are said to speak fo the thing which is the 
subject of our discourse. A similar instance occurs 
almost immediately before, “ For unto which of the 
angels, said he at any time, thou art my Son, &c. and 
again, I will be to hima Father, and he shall be to 
meaSon.”' So also, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
Paul, after declaring certain doctrines, exclaims, zi od» 
goovjuey re0s radr«; What sha!l we say éo these things?” 
—just as in English we speak of addressing ourselves 
to the subject respecting which we are speaking or 
writing. 

Even in verse 7, therefore, xe0¢ may without im- 
propriety be rendered as in the margin of Eng. 
Trans. unto. So Vulg. and Montanus—‘ ad angelos;” 
and Arab. (as rendered by Walton) “ angelos vero 
compellans dicit.” But in verse 8, the case is a much 
stronger one; for there the phrase zgo¢ 02 roy viov 
(Aéyes) actually introduces a form of address. When- 
ever 70s, followed by an accusative denoting a person 
or persons, introduces such a form, it appears uni- 
formly to signify wnto, and cannot without violence 
be otherwise rendered. Yates, indeed, in his answer 
to Dr. Wardlaw’s able discourses on the Socinian 
controversy, expresses his belief, “that xeos with an 
accusative, is never used to denote an address to any 
one, this being signified by the dative case without any 
preposition.”* But had this author given himself the 
trouble of further investigating the subject, he might 
have found four distinct examples in this epistle, of 
the form which he presumes never to occur, and at 


1 See verse 5. 2 Rom. viii, 31. 
* See Yates’s Answer to Wardlaw, p. 197. 
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least one hundred more in other parts of the New 
Testament.’ 

It appears then that the expressions gas 02 roy viov, 
with which the apostle prefaces his quotation from 
Psalm cii, import that the words cited were addressed | 
unto the Son. If however, in the second place, we 
allow that weds has here the force of zegi, and ought 
to be rendered of, no essential change is produced in 
the meaning of the passage—for it is nevertheless 
apparent that the apostle cites the words of the Psalm- 
ist as addressed to the Son of God: * Thou Lord in 
the beginning hast Jaid the foundation of the earth ; 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands: they shall 
perish, but thou remainest: and they all shall wax old 


Be SK G XVill, ol se XIX, Oy O3..XX, 3,203 John it, 4. &c, 
&e. Schmidi Cone. 

I observe that the sense of de or vég/ is not attributed to eds by 
Stephens, Scapula, Hederic, or Viger; no notice is taken of such 
a meaning in Biel’s lexicon of the Septuagint; and with respect 
to the examples adduced by Schleusner and others from the New 
Testament, they will not, I believe, be found to stand the test of 
accurate examination. Thus when we read that Jesus spake a 
parable unto his disciples, weig +d dei rdvrore agocevyeodus, (Luke 
xviii, 1,) we cannot suitably render zei¢ ‘‘ respecting.” It rather 
signifies in hanc jfinem—for this purpose: to this end, that men 
ought always to pray, &c.” Eng. Truns. So, in classical Greek, 
mobs ti ratra Aeyers— for what purpose dost thou say these things?” 
(See Viger de Idiot. Ed. Zeun. p. 664.) Again, in Luke xx, 19, 
the chief priests and scribes are said to have perceived, that Jesus 
spake a parable «gis airovg—not ‘ de se,” as Schleusner would ren- 
der that phrase, but ‘‘ contra se,” according to a very usual mean- 
ing of that preposition (See Acts xix, 38; xxv, 19; Col. i, 13, 
19:) “against them.” Ang. Trans. Again in Heb. iv, 13, the 
apostle speaks of ‘‘ him,” reg tv qui 6 Aéyos—words which Schleus- 
ner (in voc. 0g) has rendered “de quo nobis sermo est:” but 
which are surely better translated, (as Schleusner himself has else- 
where determined, in voc. Aéyos) ‘‘ cum quo nobis res est.” So 
Rosenmuller (in loc.) and Eng. Trans. ‘‘ with whom we have to 
do.” The only example adduced by Schleusner, from the classics, 
is not to the point. See Aschin. Socr. Dial. ii, § 38—dvoricrws 
eine nal meds rouroug rods Adyous—‘* He was incredulously disposed 
towards (not concerning ) this intelligence.” 
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as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold 
them up, &c.” Of whom were these words spoken ? 
On the supposition that reds signifies de, the apostle 
answers, of the Son. The old Socinian critics, or 
Fratres Poloni, endeavour to escape from the force of 
this answer, by supposing that the apostle intended 
to apply to the Son only the latter part of the cited 
passage, namely, that which regards the destruction 
of the visible world. And the editors of U. N. V. 
after the example of Emlyn and Lindsey, inform their 
readers, that “the immutability of God is here de- 
clared as a pledge of the immutability of the kingdom 
of Christ.” But surely such evasions are untenable. 
On any known principle of composition, it is impossi- 
ble, that of the Psalmist’s plain and uniform address, 
half should be directed to one person, and half to 
another; and equally so, that those words should be 
described as spoken “ of the Son,” which declare 
nothing but the immutability of the Father. Since 
the words quoted from the Psalm were addressed to 
the Creator of the earth and heavens; since He is 
the only Being there spoken of, or even in the slight- 
est manner alluded to; and, since the apostle (on the 
supposition that eos signifies de) has asserted that the 
words in question were spoken “ of the Son,’—it fol- 
lows with much force and clearness that according to 
the doctrine of the apostle, it was the Son whom the 
Psalmist here addressed—the Son, who was the Crea- 
tor of the earth and heavens. 

II. Our reasoning on the construction of the 
apostle’s sentence will be found to derive a plain 
confirmation from the tenor of his argument. On 
this point of the subject a few observations will 
suffice. 
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It appears that the apostle’s purpose in writing the 
epistle to the Hebrews, was to evince the superiority 
of the christian religion to the preparatory institu- 
tions of the Jewish law. From various hints scattered 
over the epistle, it is evident that the Hebrew Chris- 
tians were strongly tempted to lay aside the simplicity 
of their faith in Christ, and to place their dependence 
on those typical and transitory institutions. The pre- 
judices in which they had been educated, and the 
prevailing sentiments of those by whom they were sur- 
rounded, would alike contribute to this end. Among 
the principal circumstances which tended to impress 
upon them the dignity and authority of the Jewish 
law, was a tradition that it was promulgated by the 
ministration of angels. The truth of this tradition is 
confirmed by Stephen;° and Paul expressly asserts 
that the law was ordained by angels in the hands 
of a Mediator. The same doctrine is alluded to 
by Josephus ;* and is insisted on by more modern 
Jews.* 

It was probably in consequence of the effect pro- 
duced by this doctrine, that the apostle, in asserting 
the superiority of the gospel to the law, was led to 
institute a comparison between the angels and Jesus 
Christ. For in.as much as Jesus Christ, the Minister 
of the gospel dispensation, was personally superior to 
the angels who promulgated the law; insomuch, the 
gospel, as compared with the law, presented the 
higher claim to the regard and reverential attention 
of the people. 


> Acts vil, 53. 
6 Gal. iii, 19.—comp. Deut. xxxiii, 2; Ps. lxvi, 17. 
EAR XV," Capiv)§ 3: 
8 See Jalhut Reubeni, as cited by Wetstein on Gal. 1, 19. 
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The apostle commences his comparison between 
the angels and the Messiah, by declaring that after 
the latter (that heir of all things, by whom God made 
the worlds) had died for our sins, he ascended to the 
right hand of his Father, and was “ made so much 
better than the angels.” For a short time during his 
humiliation and abode amongst men, he was “made 
lower than the angels ;”° but, on his ascension into 
his kingdom, he was again exalted to his wonted 
eminence above them ; and for this reason, that “he 
hath by inheritance obtained (or possessed) a more 
excellent name than they.” 

The word name is very comprehensive; it describes 
character as well as ¢ttle, and thus may embrace the 
offices and attributes of a person. The title, office, 
and attributes of the angels, were the gift of God to 
this class of his creatures. ‘The title, office, and attri- 
butes of Christ, were possessed by inberitance—that 
is, by filial right. In order to confirm his assertion 
respecting the superiority of the Son to the angels, 
the apostle adduces several passages from the Old 
Testament; some relating to the angels—others to 
the Messiah. From those relating to the angels 
we learn that their title was that of “ angels”’—their 
office “to minister to the heirs of salvation”—their 
character and attributes, that they were “spirits,” and 
in metaphorical language “a flame of fire.” On the 
other hand, in the passages quoted with reference to 
the Messiah, it is declared, first, that by title he is 
the “ Son of God ;” for in two of them God denomi- 

9 See chap. ui, 9. 

1 Vid. Schleusner in voc. xAngovoméw, no. 2: ‘ ratione quacunque | 

aliquid consequor, adipiscor, potior, possideo, ita tamen, ut inter- 


dum adjuncta sit notio possessionis legitime ac perpetue; aut 
conjunctionis, qualis inter liberos ac purentes esse solet.” 
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nates him his Son: secondly, that his office is regal ; 
for he is seated on his throne,’ he holds his sceptre,* 
he sits on the right hand of God, until all his ene- 
mies are made his footstool :* thirdly, that his charac- 
ter and attributes are those of God himself. In the 
passage quoted from Psalm xcvii, he is Jehovah whom 
all the angels are called upon to worship: in the 
words of Psalm xlv, (as quoted in verse 8,) he is de- 
clared to be God: and lastly, in conformity to these 
testimonies, he is represented in the words of Psalm 
cii, as that Almighty Being who laid the foundation 
of the earth, and constructed the heavens, and who 
will hereafter fold them up as a vesture. The analogy 
between the quotation from Psalm xlv, and that from 
Psalm cii, inseparably connected, as they are, by the 
apostle’s zai, is particularly obvious. In the former, 
the Son is addressed as God—in the latter as Lord, 
i.e. Jehovah: in the former it is said to him, Thy 
throne is for ever and ever; in the latter, “ they (the 
earth and heaven) shall perish; but Zhou remainest 
= as as a vesture shalt thou fold them up...... 
but Thou art the same and Thy years shall not 
fail.” 

Having thus discussed the apostle’s argument, con- 
tained in the first chapter of the epistle to the He- 
brews, we shall be better qualified to apprehend the 
force of those powerful yet simple expressions in 
which it is applied—“Therefore we ought to give the 
more earnest heed to the things which we have heard, 
lest at any time we should let them slip. or if the 
word spoken by angels (that is the law) was stedfast, 
and every transgression and disobedience received a 


2 Ver. 8. 3 Ver, 8. 4: Vers. 
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just recompence of reward; how shall we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation ; which at the first be- 
gan to be spoken by the Lorp, and was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him.’ 

The mode of argument, adopted by the apostle in 
his first chapter, is continued in other parts of the 
epistle. It is by unfolding the personal character and 
attributes of the Son of God, that he proves the ex- 
alted nature of the christian dispensation; and whether 
he compares the Messiah with the angels, or with 
Moses, or with the high priests of the Jews, we still 
find him directly or indirectly declaring his divine 
character.© It is an irrelevant remark of a Socinian 
critic, quoted and answered by Dr. Owen,’ that if 
the deity of Christ were the truth which the apostle 
intended to promulgate, he might have asserted that 
doctrine ; and then any comparison between Christ 
and the angels would have become needless and ab- 
surd. The fact of the case is plainly this: that the 
truth which, throughout this epistle, he principally 
asserts and promulgates, is the superiority of the 
christian dispensation to the Jewish law; that, in or- 
der to evince that superiority, he compares the angels, 
Moses, and the high priest of the Jews, by whom 
the law was given forth and administered, with the 
Son of God, the author and minister of the gospel 
dispensation ; and that in the course of these compa- 
risons he naturally insists (whether directly or indi- 
rectly) upon that doctrine, on which alone can be fully 
established the pre-eminence of the Son, above all 
creatures—the doctrine of his dezty. 


> Chap. ii, 1—3.—comp. 1, 10; vill, 2, 8; xii, 5, 14; xiii, 6. 
6 Vid. 11, 3, 4; iv, 12,133 vn, 16; xu, 25,26. 
7 On Heb. fol. ed. p. 118. 
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It appears then, that whether we examine the con- 
struction of the apostle’s sentence, or reflect on the 
scope of his argument, we are confirmed in the 
conclusion which, on the perusal of this chapter of 
the epistle, every plain reader of Scripture would 
almost -necessarily form—namely, that the words 
quoted from Psalm cii, are cited by the apostle as 
having been addressed to the Son. ‘That it was the 
Son therefore to whom these words were addressed, 
and that he is the Author as well as the Medium 
of creation, stands recorded on the authority of in- 
spiration. 

This main point being settled, it is worthy of being, 
in the second place, remarked, that the apostle evi- 
dently. insists on the relation of Psalm cii to the 
Messiah, as a point allowed by those to whom he is 
writing. Hence we are naturally led to inquire on 
what ground the christian Hebrews were accustomed 
to apply this portion of Scripture to Christ? I ap- 
prehend that the ground of such an application was 
as follows—that in their view, the Messiah was the 
Son or Word of God; that the Word was identified 
with Jehovah himself ; and that this title peculiarly 
describes the Divine Being in his character of the 
Deus apparens, the ever present guide and helper of 
his people. Now it is in this particular character that 
Jehovah is represented in Psalm cii, as appears from 
the context of the address quoted by the apostle,— 
“ When the Lord shall build up Zion, he shall appear 
in his glory. He will regard the prayer of the des- 
titute and not despise their prayer. ‘This shall be 
written for the generation to come; and the people 
which shall be created shall praise Jehovah. For he 
hath locked down from the height of his sanctuary ; 
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from heaven did the Lord behold the earth, to hear 
the groaning of the prisoner, to loose those that are 
appointed to death ; to declare the name of the Lord 
in Zion and his praise in Jerusalem; when the people 
are gathered together and the kingdoms to serve the 
Lord.” * 

No wonder that the Chaldee Paraphrast should 
recognize in this passage a description of the Word 
of Jah in whom God is made manifest for the help 
and deliverance of his people—who acts in behalf of 
Jehovah, and zs Jehovah.2 No wonder that Jews 
converted to Christianity should here perceive a de- 
lineation of the Son of God—the Lord Jesus Christ— 
who at the appointed time, and to a generation future, 
when the Psalmist wrote, had appeared in Zion’— 
whose glory his disciples had beheld, as the glory of 
the only-begotten of the Father*—who, on so many 
memorable occasions, had heard and answered the 
prayers of the destitute*—who had set free the pri- 
soners of sin and Satan, and had wrought redemption 
for those who were appointed to death*—who had 
proclaimed the name of his Father in Jerusalem’— 
and whose coming had already been proved to be the 
signal for the gathering together of the Gentiles to 
serve the Lord. 

8 Ver. 16—22. 

® See ver. 16. ‘*‘ When the Lord shall build up Zion, &c.” is in 
the Targum paraphrased, ‘‘ The city of Zion shall be built by the 
Worp or Jan: he shall appear in his glory.” 

1 Dan: ix, 26 :*Galiiv, 4: * John i, 14. 
3 Matt. vii, 2, 3, 6—13, &c. 


4 Isa, Ixi, 1; John vii, 36; Heb. 1, 15, &e. 
5 John il, 16. &e. 
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THE SON, THE IMAGE OF THE INVISIBLE GOD, 
THE FIRST-BORN OF THE WHOLE CREATION, AND THE CREATOR 
OF ALL THINGS IN HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


Cot. i, 12—16. Edyacsurodvris rd laurel ra inavdoavrs 
7[b0s cig r7yv wweeldu Tov xAnoOY TAY wyiay by TH Dwr d¢ 
Eppoouro was &% TIS ekovolus TOD oxOTOUS, nub LETeoT HOEY 
gig TAy Baucthelay TOD Vi0d TIS wyaaNS uLTOd By w eYomWEY TV 
TOMUTCWOW Obed TOD UbLUTOS UVTOD, TAY HDEoW TAY HpHELETIOY 
0 sy cixady Tov Ozod rod aocurov, Tewroron0s TUuONS “TICES 
Ors gy aura txricbn TH TeYTa, TH EY TOI oueUvoIS xh Ta erik 
TIS VIS, TH OLUTH nu TH KOouTH, Eire IebvOL, EiTE AUEIOTNTES, 
cite woyel, cite eovolar ra révrae OF avTod xual ig aoToY 
CHTISHS, %. T. A. 

“ Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made 
us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light, who hath delivered us from the power of 
darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of 
his dear Son: in whom we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins: who is the 
Image of the invisible God, the First-born of every 
creature (or of the whole creation) : for by him were 
all things created that are in heaven and that are in: 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers ; all things were 
created by him and for him, &c.” 

In the discussion of this sublime passage, our atten- 
tion may be confined to three particulars; jursé, the 
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appellation given to the Son, eizay rod Oeod rod coga- 
rov: secondly, the other appellation, rewroroxog xargs 
zrioews: thirdly, the declaration, that by him all things 
were created. 

I. The Son is denominated eizay rod Ozod rod cogurov 
—< the Image of the invisible God.” The substan- 
tive <izay, as used in the Greek Scriptures, has two 
distinct meanings. Sometimes it signifies the copy, 
representation, or similitude of a thing;° at other 
times it denotes the form and figure of the thing it- 
self, or that by which it is made visible." Schleusner 
explains «za, in Col. i, 16, as bearing the former of 
these senses ; for he states, that Christ is denominated 
eixav roo Oeod, “ ob naturam suam Deo simillimam.” * 
It appears, however, that this title is applied to the 
Son of God, not because of his similitude to the Fa- 
ther, but because in the person and actions of the Son, 
the attributes and character of God are made manifest 
to his creatures. That such is the apostle’s meaning 
we may conclude from 2 Cor. iv, 4—6, in which pas- 
sage he applies to our Lord the same title, sav rod 
@zov, and soon afterwards explains himself more fully, 
as follows: “ For God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face (or person) of Jesus Christ,’—expressions which 
appear to convey the idea that Christians are, by the 
grace of God, enabled to perceive and understand his 
glorious attributes, as they are manifested to them in 
the person and character of Jesus Christ. “ In the 

® Vid. Sept. of Deut. iv, 16; Ezek. xvi, 17, &c.; Matt. xxii, 20; 
Luke xx, 24; 1 Cor. xi, 7. 

7Vid. Wisd. Sol. xiii, 13; xv, 5; Rom. 1, 23; viii, 29; 2 Cor. 


il, 18; Heb. x, 1. 
8 Vid. Schleus. in voc. No. 5. 
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manifestation of God unto us,” says Dr. Owen, “ the 
Son is said to be eizav rod Ozov rov aoeérov, because in 
him, the partaker in the nature of the Father, do the 
power, goodness, holiness, grace, and all other glo- 
rious properties of God shine forth, being in him 
represented to us.”° 

This interpretation of the title ea» rod Ozod, has 
in fact received the countenance of Schleusner him- 
self, who, after expressing his opinion that the Son is 
so denominated,-“ob naturam suam Deo simillimam,” 
adds, “seu quatenus est aratvyucwa ris O0Eys, nob yo- 
eunTie TS vrostoews rov Ozod— or in as much as he 
is the bright ray of his glory, and the express form 
or character of his substance.”* It is evident that 
the parallel expressions, thus quoted from the epistle 
to the Hebrews, are intended, under two distinct 
figures, to convey the very idea which we have been 
endeavouring to unfold—namely, that in the Son of 
God, the glorious attributes of the Deity are display- 
ed, and brought to bear upon his creatures. The 
bright ray or efflux is that by which the shining body 
emitting it becomes the object of vision and sensa- 
tion; and the engraven character of the seal (for this 
is apparently the metaphor intended) is the form by 
which the seal is distinguished, and by which its im- 
pression is communicated to other substances. 

Although the divine powers, inherent in the Son of 
God, became peculiarly the objects of perception and 
observation, when he lived and conversed among 
men, there is reason to believe that these several ap- 
pellations were not given to our Saviour, on account 
of his human nature; but rather because, in his spi- 
ritual and divine nature, he ever was, and ever will 

9 On Heb. i, 3. 1 Heb. 1, 3. 
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be, the Person through whom God is made manifest. 
The expressions thus adopted by the apostle were not 
new, nor could they fail of being understood by many 
of his Jewish and Hellenistic readers, as relating to 
the Wisdom, Word, or Son, of God, who existed 
from the beginning with the Father: and by whom 
were all things. In proof of this remark, our appeal 
may shortly be made to the apocryphal book of Wis- 
dom, to the Targums, to the Zohar, and to the writ- 
ings of Philo. 

In the first-mentioned of these books (a work com- 
posed by some Alexandrian Jew before the Christian 
era), Wisdom is frequently represented, either poeti- 
cally or theologically, as a person through whom the 
glory of God is displayed, and by whom his wonderful 
works are effected. ‘This personal wisdom of God is 
described by the author in question, in very nearly the 
same terms as those which Paul has applied to the 
Son. ‘H yao reévrav reypirig i0ukE we Vodia ess yao ev 
UT TVEDWe VOELOV, HYIOY, [WOVOYEVES, H.T.A..... ATMs yee 
est TIS TOU Ood duvdmews, xual emOppose TIS TOD Turroxed- 
Toe0S OOENS EIALHOIVS «2.000. UTUVDYKOha yue est Pwros 
ai dlov, xub Eoorreoy uuyrlowroy Tis TOD Ozod eveoysinc, nas 
sinzav rig ayaboryros avrov. ** Wisdom, that artificer 
of all things, hath taught me; for there is in her an 
intelligent, holy, only-begotten, spirit ....for she is the 
exhalation of the power of God, and the pure efflux 
of his almighty glory....the bright ray of the eternal 
light—the unspotted mirror of the energy of God— 
and the Image or express Form of his goodness.” 

With respect to the Targumists, the reader may be 
referred to No. 8, which contains sufficient evidence 
that in the Word of God, these writers recognized a 

2 Vid. cap. 7, 22, 26. 
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Person, acting in behalf of God and yet partaking in 
the name and nature of Jehovah—one who was to 
the children of Israel the immediate object of religi- 
ous adoration, and by whom the glorious attributes of 
God were made manifest and applied. This character 
appears to be exactly coincident with the sizay, arat- 
yaoun, and yaeaxr7e of the apostle. ‘That by the za», 
the Image or Form of God, the Targumists would 
understand the Word of Jah, may be collected not 
only from their general doctrine as now stated, but 
from various passages in Jonathan’s Targum on the 
prophets, in which the eye, the mouth, the hand, and 
the face, of God, as mentioned in the Hebrew text, 
are paraphrased as signifying his Word.’ 

We are informed by Schoettgen, who is said to have 
spent many years in the study of the Zohar, that in 
it, the preexistent Messiah is expressly described as 
being Jehovah—the Angel of God—the Shechinah— 
the Divine Majesty—the Word of God, &c.*- Among 
other titles applied in the Zohar, to this Divine Per 
son, is ON Dy, “the Image of God.”® 


3 Vid. Jon. on Jer. xxiv, 6; Ezek. vii, 4; Amos ix, 4; Isa. 

xlvii, 3; Jer. xv, 19; Isa. xlvii, 13, &c. 
4 De Mess. p. 911. 

5 In Gen. fol. 31, 1. See Gill on 2 Cor. iv, 4. 

The book Zohar, or the ‘* Book of Light,” is a mystical Jewish 
commentary on the Pentateuch. It is supposed to contain the 
Cabbalistic doctrines of Simeon Ben Jochai, a celebrated Rabbi, 
frequently mentioned with honour in the Talmuds, who flourished 
in the second century, and whose sayings are supposed to have 
been reduced to writing by his disciples. To these sayings various 
additions have been made by other Rabbis, the whole together 
constituting the ‘ Zohar.” 

The language in which the Zohar is written is said not to be the 
corrupt Talmudical Hebrew which came into use about the fifth 
century, but a dialect resembling the purer Chaldaic extant in the 
earlier Targums. Hence the conclusion is fairly deduced, that it 
must have been composed within two or three centuries after the 
christian era. The precise date however and true author of this 
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Lastly, Philo Judzus, who has written so largely 
respecting the Word or Son of God, as a personal 
agent endued with divine powers, frequently denomi- 
nates him sizay rod Ozod. For the present, one exam- 
ple will suffice : "Ewreerts yao, rois trogiay wes exisnuny 
Jemevoss, eDicobas wey Tod TO Ov dei ef OE (un Oovawwro, T7v 
yoov cixbva avrod, tov keararov Aoyor. “ For it be- 
comes those who aim ata friendship with knowledge, 
to long to behold the self-existent Being; and if 
that be impossible, his express Form—the most holy 


W ord.”® 


curious work will probably always continue, as they now are, ex- 
tremely uncertain: See Smith’s Messiah, vol. i, p. 458. 

& De Confus. Ling. Ed. Mangeii, tom, i, p. 419, 

“‘Puito, a learned Jewish writer, who flourished in the first 
century and under the reign of Caligula, was of the sacerdotal race, 
and brother to the chief magistrate of his nation at Alexandria, 
where he was born. He received his education in his native place, 
and distinguished himself by his early proficiency in eloquence, 
philosophy, and scriptural knowledge. He is spoken of by Euse- 
bius as a man copious in speech, rich in sentiments, and eminent 
and sublime in his acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. He was 
particularly versed in the Platonic philosophy.” See Rees’s Cyclo- 
ped. voc. Philo. His familiarity with that philosophy is indeed so 
conspicuous in his works, that it was a common saying, ‘‘ Aut 
Philo platonizat aut Plato philonizat.” In a.p. 42, he was sent 
by his brethren in Egypt, at the head of a deputation, to the Em- 
peror Caligula at Rome, in order to vindicate them from the asper- 
sions of their Alexandrian neighbours. Since, in his ‘‘ apology” 
to the Emperor, he speaks of himself as old and grey headed, it 
is supposed that he must have been born twenty or thirty years 
before the christian era. We are informed by Eusebius and others, 
that he came a second time to Rome during the reign of Claudius, 
and then formed an acquaintance with the apostle Peter. ‘‘ Pho- 
tius affirms that he became a convert to the christian faith and was 
baptized, but that afterwards, having met with some cause of 
offence, from motives of resentment he renounced his creed.” 
His works afford abundant evidence that he was well versed in the 
doctrines of the Old Testament and in the theology of the Jews, 
but they contain no proof whatever that he was either a Christian, 
or acquainted with christianity. See Rees, as above. Euseb. 
Hist. Ecc. lib. ii, cap. 4, 5, &e. 
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II. The Son of God is, in the second place, deno- 
minated by the apostle, rewrorox0s xdons xricews—the 
First-born or First-begotten of every creature, or of 
the whole creation. 

Many theological writers both ancient and modern 
have understood these expressions as declarative only 
of the priority of the Son of God to all creatures, an 
point of time. On the supposition that such is the 
true interpretation of the words, it is by no means 
difficult to detect the fallacy of the Arian position, 
that the first-born of all creatures must be himself a 
creature. ‘Che distinction between +zézo¢ the deriva- 
tive of rizrw, pario, or gigno, and zrioss the derivative 
of zri@w, creo, is too plain to be mistaken; and since 
Tearos or xewrov, when used to denote that which pre- 
cedes, is sometimes followed by a genitive case de- 
noting that which is preceded, and thus assumes the 
force of xe6rze0¢ or rebreeov, we may reasonably con- 
clude with Casaubon, that rewrorox0s ruons xricews is 
an expression grammatically capable of the very same 
meaning as rexdets Teo weKonS xTicews, ante ullam rem 
creatam genitus— begotten before any thing was 
created.” * 

Although, however, the priority of the Son of God, 
in point of time, is plainly alluded to in the expression 
Tewroroxos wuons xricews, it is most probable that the 
term, as employed by the apostle, was intended, in 
connexion with that priority, to convey the idea of 
preeminence or lordship. Schleusner, after the ex- 
ample of Drusius, Cameron, Whitby, Macknight, and 
others, renders these words “ princeps et dominus 
omnium rerum creatarum.” The term First-born or 
First-begotten (in Hebrew 1122) is occasionally em- 

? See John 1,15, 30; xv, 18; 1 Tim. u, 1. 8 In loc. 
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ployed in the Scriptures to express that which is most 
eminent—the chief or principal of its kind. Thus in 
Deut. xxxiii, 17, Tv W52, “ The firstling of his 
bullock,” is understood as signifying a remarkably 
large or robust ox. In Job xviii, 13, MQ 33, 
“ ‘The first-born of death,” stands for some peculiarly 
dreadful disease, styled in verse 14, “the king of ter- 
rors.” In Isaiah xiv, 30, 0°77 “NI23, “ The first- 
born of the poor,” appears to denote “ extremely poor — 
men.” In Exod. iv, 22; Jer. xxxi, 9, Israel and 
Ephraim, are respectively denominated the “ First- 
born of God,” because distinguished by the peculiar 
favour of Jehovah, and placed in a situation of emi- 
nence above other nations. Lastly, in Psa. lxxxix, 
27, Jehovah, when speaking of David, (probably as a 
type of the Messiah,) is introduced as saying, ‘‘ Also 
I will make him [my] First-born higher than the kings 
of the earth. 


° With the phrase wewréroxog rdons xricews, may be compared a 
title applied to Christ in Rev. ili, 14, viz. 7 dey ris xricews ro Ozod, 
rendered in E. T. ‘ the beginning of the creation of God.” 

By these terms our translators, doubtless, intended to express 
not the first creature, but the first cause of creation; the parent, 
producer, or efficient cause of every creature. (See Gill, in loc.) 
There is reason to believe, however, that égy7, in this passage, is 
not properly rendered “‘ beginning.” In Mark x, 6; xiii, 19; 
2 Pet. ii, 4, indeed, the phrase deyn THs uTICEws, clearly signifies 
““ the beginning of the creation ;” the word beginning, in these in- 
stances, importing nothing more than commencement. But when 
aex7 is applied to a person, it mostly signifies ‘‘ the chief, the prin- 
cipal””—frequently ‘‘ the prince, the commander.” In these cases 
it corresponds with the Hebrew y/X4, caput, as in many passages 
of the Septuagint version. For example, Adras ai degre TOT EIS 
Asuiray, “‘ these are the heads of the family of the Levites:” Exod. 
vi, 25. "Edwxay cern, ‘“‘ they appointed a captain :” Neh. ix, 17. 

Taraco oo /L01 cen rou AiPavou, * Galaad thou art the head of 
Libanus:” Jer. xxii, 6. Onsovrau euUTOIS cen joie, ** they shall 
appoint for themselves one head:” Hos. i, 11. “Agyul ofxou "Tana, 
‘‘ the princes of the house of Jacob:” Mic. ii, 1. By the writers 
of the New Testament deya/, powers, is frequently used for deyovres, 
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It is yet more to our present purpose to observe, 
that, among the ancient Hebrews, the first-born son 
enjoyed a birth-right ; the largest portion of the pos- 
sessions of the family descended to him; and, in his 
capacity of heir, he was deemed to be lord of his 
father’s house. ‘‘ Now I say,” says the apostle, “ that 
the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing from 
a servant, though he be lord of all.”’ Thus it is 
reasonable to conclude, that rewroroxos réons xrioews, 
has nearly the same force with a similar expression, 
by which Paul has elsewhere designated the Son of 
God—zxAreovijnos xavrav, the Heir, Possessor, or Lord 
of all things.” It appears indeed, that it was always 
partly in this sense of lord or principal, that Paul ap- 
plied to Jesus Christ the title xgororozog. In Rom. 
viii, 29, the apostle denominates him, the first-born 
among many brethren; probably because he is far 
above them all—the head of his own church: and in 
Col. i, 18, (the immediate context of the passage be- 
fore us,) he styles him wewroroxos éx ray vexeav—the 
Jirst-born from the dead ; not merely because he was 
the first to rise from death, but because when risen, 
he assumed the government of his church, and in all 
things possessed “the preeminence.”* So, lastly, in 
rulers, vid. Luke xii, 11; Rom. viii, 38; Eph. i, 10; vi, 12; 
Col. i, i6. In Col. i, 18, Christ is himself denominated dgy7, ap- 
parently in the sense of chief or principal. Lastly, in Rev. 1, 5, a 
passage parallel in other respects with that which we are now con- 
sidering, Jesus is described as 6 dexwy raw Rauorréow rig yijs, ‘ the 
Ruler of the kings of the earth.” 

On the whole, therefore, it is evident that the apostle’s words, 
n GexXn TiS uricews rod Oco¥, may with great propriety be rendered 
‘* the chief, or Lord of God’s creation.” So Rosenmiiller, in loc. 
So also Belsham, (a high authority among modern Unitarians,) who 
renders these words, ‘‘ the head of the creation of God.” 

1 Gal. iv, 1; comp. Gen. xxv, 32; xxvii, 37; 2 Chron. xxi, 3; 


Matt. xxi, 38; Heb. iii, 6. 
* See Heb. i, 2. 3 Comp. Apoc. i, 5. 
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Heb. i, 6, it is the First-born or First-begotten (zew- 
rorozoc,) exalted far above every creature—whom all 
the angels of God are called upon to worship. 

It remains to be observed that the term zewréroxos 
raons xticews, like the preceding expression eizay rod 
Ozod rod wogérouv, is best understood as relating to the 
Son of God in his original and divine character. In 
support of this assertion we need only advert to the 
apostle’s immediate context, in which the creation of 
all things by the Son, appears to be adduced in evi- 
dence of his being both the Image of the invisible 
God, and the first-begotten of the whole creation. In 
this conclusion, we are again confirmed by the cotem- 
porary theology of the Jews as it may be collected 
from the writings of Philo. There are various pas- 
sages in these writings which throw light on the 
meaning of the apostle in the passage now before us, 
and which strongly indicate that by rewrorox0s xdons 
zricews he must have intended to describe that eternal 
Word or Son of God, who was anterior to the whole 
creation, and exercises lordship over al] things. To 
that divine Person, Philo very frequently applies the 
synonymous title of zewroyovos, primogenitus ; and 
under this title, describes him as presiding over all 
things and as superior to the whole universe. ‘The 
following passage of his works will afford a sufficient 
specimen of the manner in which he handles this 
interesting subject. Kadéree ydo ra rolurgr, yiv wool 
Dowe xuk “kon nai TIE, nul bow ev TOUTOIS DuTd Te uD xO 
Cau TH me Svyrd, re 08 Detar ers 02 oveavod Dove, xe 
jdbov xo ceAgyns weesodous, xual THY cArwy asteav TeoTas Fé 
ud xu Yovelus evaewmovious, ws Tosuny nal Bacirevds 6 Ocas 
ayes nara Oixny nal VoLOV, TeOSnTdwEvos Tov opbov avrod 
Aéoyov Ilewroyovoy viov 0s riv ewembhescey ris isous Tubrys 
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ayEhnS 01% TIS MeycAov uorhews Vrrupyos Osecdezercs.* (gr. 
Osacdeyerccs ?) “ For God in the capacity of a Shepherd 
and King, conducts, as a flock under just regulation, 
the earth, the water, the air, and the fire, and what- 
ever things are in them, vegetable or animal, mortal 
or immortal; together with the constitution of the 
heaven, the periods of the sun and moon, and the re- 
volutions and harmonious courses of the stars; and 
he places over them his own righteous Word, his 
First-begotten Son, who, like some viceroy of a great 
king, is charged with the government of this sacred 
flock.” 

To the testimony of Philo may be added that of a 
more modern Jew, who has applied to Jehovah him- 
self nearly the same expressions as the apostle has 
here employed to describe the Son of God. “ Let 
every first-born of thy sons,” says R. Bechai,’ “ be re- 
deemed, and they shall not see my face if they come 
without an offering. Who is worthy to be the first- 
born? Thisis a great dignity, for he that possesses 
it resembles the Holy Blessed God, who is the First- 
born of the world.” ° 

4 De Agricultura, Ed. Mang. tom. i, p. 308. 
5 In Exod. xi, 13. 

© Vid. Wetstezn in loc. 

* * Isidorus of Pelusium, a disciple of Chrysostom, who flourished 
in Egypt, a.p. 412, has made an acute remark on the subject of 
the term zewrérox0g. He observes that if the accent be removed 
to the penultimate, and we read xgwrordxos, the title will signify the 
First Parent,and not the First-begotten. This remark is certainly 
just, “for this word so accented has the sense of primum pariens, in 
Homer. Vid. Jiiad, 17, 5. On this ground Isidorus explains rew- 
rorinos TaONS xTicews as signifying the First Parent or Creator of 
the Universe. Lib. iti, ep. 31. The passages now quoted from 
Philo, however, which may be considered as marking the theology 
of the Jews at the time when the apostle wrote, confirm the usual 
version of zewréroxes in this passage, as signifying primogenitus. 
This is the sense in which Paul used the word in the immediate 
context—see verse 18, xewréroxos én raw vexgtiv— The first-born 


cic 
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III. We have now to consider more particularly ’ 
the apostle’s declaration that by the Son of God all 
things were created : 0+ & wbr@ éxriodn ra ruvre, To BY 
OIG OULUVOIS, HUI TH eal TIS YS, TH doUuTa nul TH HOLUTO, 
elre Sedvos, cire xugsornres, clre Mexus, elre ovatus ra révTo 
Of avrod nal sig adrov éxrisas—“ for by him were all 
things created, that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible or invisible, whether they be thrones or domi- 
nions, or principalities or powers ; all things were cre- 
ated by him and for him.” 

The generality of commentators, both ancient and 
modern, unite in the opinion—an opinion, the cor- 


from the dead.” So also Rom. viii, 29.—comp. Heb. i, 6; xi, 28; 
xi) 28; 

With the exception of Isidorus, the ancient fathers appear to be 
unanimous in interpreting sewréroxos raons xricews as denoting the 
First-born or First-begotten of the universe; and they are careful 
in marking the distinction between filiation and creation. Vid. 
Athanas. contra Arian, Orat. ui, Ed. Col. i, 416. Justin Martyr, 
without making a direct allusion to Col. i, 15, has plainly main- 
tained this distinction—yvivres abriv xemréroxov ev rod Oot, xal 70 
cure ray xrIoMdrov—* knowing Him to be the First-begotten of 
God, and before all created things.” Vid. Dial. Tryph. Ed. Ben. 
p- 195. Theodoret’s explanation of the phrase in question, is at 
once clear and forcible—gwréroxos roivuy zor? rig xricews, oly ws KOEA- 
Div exon Thy xTiOW, GAN ws wed dons urioews yewndets. <* He is there- 
fore the First-born of the created universe, not because he has the 
universe for his sister, but because he was begotten before any thing 
was created:” in loc. ‘‘ The apostle wishes to show,” says Theo- 
phylact, “‘ that before the universe was created (a2) séons ric 
xrioews) the Son exists. How does he exist? By generation— 
(dic. yevvnoews 2)” in loc. 

It does not appear that the early fathers attached to the term 
moewroroxos muons xriozws the idea of sovereignty ; and it has been 
suggested to me, that it is scarcely within the limits of a sound in- 
terpretation to ascribe to sgwréroxog the joint meanings of primo- 
genitus and dominus. I am still of opinion that the term truly 
conveys the mixed idea of primogeniture and supreme authority— 
the latter attribute being the necessary consequence of the former. 
If, however, it is true that one of these meanings ought to be 
adopted in preference to the other, it is sufficiently clear that the 
weight of evidence is in favour of “ primogenitus”—‘“ begotten 
before any thing was created.” 
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rectness of which the plain and impartial reader of 
scripture would probably never think of questioning 
—that the doctrine declared in this passage is the 
physical creation of all things by the Son of God. 
This opinion however is controverted by Grotius, 
Wetstein, Rosenmiiller, and the professed Socinian 
critics, who explain this passage as relating to the new 
or moral creation. 

On this subject we have in the first place to ob- 
serve, that the apostle’s words can be interpreted no 
otherwise than either of the old or the new creation. 
“Undoubtedly,” says Bishop Pearson, “there are but 
two kinds of creation in the language of the scrip- 
tures; the one literal, the other metaphorical; one old, 
the other new; one by way of formation, the other 
by way of reformation.” The learned prelate’s re- 
mark will be found to derive entire confirmation from 
the use of the verb zzi@w in the Septuagint version, 
the Apocrypha, and the New Testament. As applied 
to intelligent beings, (who are on all hands allowed 
to be in part alluded to in Col. i, 16,) that verb, in 
the Greek scriptures,’ uniformly denotes either the 
old or the new creation—either physical formation, 
or renovation and moral change.* 

Secondly, in whichever of these senses we interpret 
the passage, it wil] still intelligibly proclaim the deity 


7 I have adopted the term, Greek Scriptures, for the sake of 
convenience, to describe the Septuagint version of O. T., the Apo- 
_ erypha, and the Greek Testament. I have of course no intention 
to put them all on the same ground in point of authority, or in any 
degree to insinuate, that either the Septuagint version, or the 
Apocrypha was inspired. 

8 For the former use of the verb (when applied to moral agents ) 
see Sept. Deut. iv, 32; Ps. Ixxxviii, 47; Mal. ii, 10; Sap. Sol. 1, 
23; 1 Cor. xi, 9, &c.; for the latter, see Eph. ii, 10, 15; iv, 24; 
and perhaps Sept. Ps. er, 18. . 
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of the Son of God. That new creation of which we 
sometimes read in scripture, and which consists in 
the transformation of fallen man from a state of sin- 
fulness to one of purity and piety, resembles the old 
or physical creation in one particular—namely, that 
it is the work of God alone. Nor could the Son be 
justly represented to us as the efficient cause of either 
of these works, on any other principle than that of 
his actual deity—of his being one in nature with the 
God and Father of us all. Even Grotius has admit- 
ted the truth of this statement respecting the divine 
origin of the newcreation. “ Omnia Christus fecit 
nova,” says he, “et divinior hec creatio quam prior 
illa.”® 

We may now proceed to state the evidences which 
confirm the commonly received interpretation of this 
passage, as relating to the old creation. 

1. In the great majority of passages in the Sep- 
tuagint, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament, in 
which z7i@w occurs that verb plainly denotes original 
or physical formation.’ So also the substantive zrios 
usually signifies either the act of physical creation, or 
the creature which is so made.” So general indeed is 
this proper and original meaning of the verb zrigw 
and its derivative substantives, (as applied to sub- 

9 Vid. Com. in Eph. iii, 9. 

- } Amongst other examples which might be selected from the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha, the 
reader may be referred to Deut. iv, 32; Psalm Ixxxvili, 12; exlviii, 
5; Eccles. xii, 1; Amos iv, 13; Mal. ii, 10; 3 Esd. vi, 13; Sap. 
i, 14; Syr. xvii, 1; xvii, 1; xxxii, 10; xlix, 16; Draco 6; in 
the New Testament he will find the word thus used in Mark xiii, 
19; Apoc. iv, 11; x, 6; and by Paul himself in Rom. i, 25; 
1 Cor. xi, 9; and 1 Tim. vy, 3. 

* Vid. Judith ix, 12; xvi, 11; Sap. ii, 6; Syr. xvi, 18; Mark 


x,6; xiii, 19; xvi, 15; 2 Pet. ni, 4; and in Paul’s epistles, in 
Rom. 1, 20, 25; vill, 39; Col. i, 23; Heb. iv, 13, &c. 
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stances and beings,) that unless there be in the con- 
text something which plainly marks the contrary, we 
cannot do otherwise than thus interpret them. 

2. There is nothing in this passage connected with 
zriC#, which is inconsistent with the interpretation of 
that, verb in the sense of physical creation. The things 
which are here described as having been created are, 
“ all things that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible,” and more especially “ thrones, 
dominions, principalities, and powers :” the whole of 
which expressions denote such substances or beings, 
as were truly the subjects of a physical creation. 

Te wévra, “all things,” as generally used in the 
Greek Scriptures, is a term signifying the universe ; 
and the universe thus described, is often mentioned 
as having been physically created.’ 

It is by no means improbable however that “ all 
things that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible,” may be the universe of moral and in- 
tellectual agents only ; for the same expressions (ex- 
clusive of the last-clause ‘ visible and invisible’) are 
best understood as bearing such a signification, in 
two other passages of Paul’s epistles.* Certain it is 
that moral and intelligent agents are described by 
“Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, and Powers”— 
words which, by a figure of speech usual in the writ- 


*Sap. i, 14; Syr. xviii, 1; Apoc. iv, 11; perhaps also in Eph. 
TT Fa > 

* One of these passages occurs within a few verses of that which 
we are now considering—see Col.i, 20. ‘‘ And having made peace 
through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto 
himself; by him, I say, whether they be things in earth or things in 
heaven.” The other passage is Eph. i, 10: ‘ That in the dispen- 
sation of the fulness of times, he might gather together in one, all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are in earth ; 
even in him.” 
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ings of this apostle, denote persons or beings placed 
in a situation of eminence or authority.’ Since it is 
in these or similar terms, that he describes, more 
particularly, the various orders of good and bad an- 
gels,° it is probable that these words were here chiefly 
intended as a specification of “ things anvisible,” and 
represent those super-terrestrial beings who are pos- 
sessed of authority in the invisible world. 

Now it is undeniable, that the exalted beings whom 
the apostle thus describes, together with all other 
things celestial and terrestrial, visible and invisible, 
were truly and properly the subjects of a physical 
creation. 

3. On the other hand, there is much in this passage 
in connection with the verb z7i@#, which precludes 
our interpreting that verb in the sense of a moral or 
new creation. It cannot be predicated of “all things 
celestial and terrestrial, visible and invisible,’ or more 
particularly, of good or bad angels, that they were 
created anew. 

In proof of this observation, nothing more is ne- 
cessary than a reference to those passages of Paul’s 
epistles in which he has himself described this new 
creation. ‘They are as follows: “ Therefore, if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature («ain xrioss) : 
old things are passed away; behold all things are 
become new.”* “ For in Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but 
a new creature, or a new creation”’® (xawn xriass.) 
“For we are his workmanship, voi7«), created (zr10- 


5 Vid. Rom. xiii, 1; viii, 38; 1 Cor. xv, 24; Eph. i, 21; ii, 10; 
Vin eeaol. ii, 10,1635 and Tits ail,i1. 
6 Vid. Rom. viii, 38; Eph. ii, 10; vi, 12; Col. ii, 15. 
7 2 Cor. v, 17. 8 (jal. vi, 18, 
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dévres) in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God 
hath before ordained that we should walk in them.” ° 
“‘ (Christ) having abolished in his flesh the enmity 
(between the Jews and Gentiles), even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances; for to make 
in himself of twain one new man—iva rovs O00 xrion 
wv caura cic eva xaswov avdcwxrov—so making peace.”* 
“That ye put off concerning the former conversation 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the de- 
ceitful lusts; and be renewed in the spirit of your 
minds, and that ye put on the new man, which after 
God is created (rév zara Ocoy xriodevr«) in righteous- 
ness and true holiness.” * 

From these declarations respecting the new crea- 
tion, we find that it consists in a moral renovation or 
reformation, that it is produced by the power of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ, and that its operation 
is confined to such of the fallen children of Adam, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, as experience redemption, 
and are taught of God to desert their evil courses, 
and to bring forth the fruits of righteousness. 

Such being the account which is given to us by the 
apostle himself of the new creation, we cannot fail to 
perceive that this interpretation of the verb z7i@w is 
absolutely inapplicable, in the example now under 
consideration. Since the new creation, as it is ex- 
plained by the apostle, is experienced only by a part 
of mankind, it is indisputable that neither the material 
universe, nor the universe of moral and intellectual 
creatures was the subject of that new creation.” Of 

° Eph. ii, 10. 1 Ver. 15. 
* Eph. iv, 22—24.—comp. Col. ii, 9, 10. 
3 Since this reasoning is so generally adopted by commentators, 


it is not a little surprising that many of them should have explained 
a somewhat similar passage in the epistle to the Ephesians, as re- 
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the good or bad angels, in particular, the new creation 
could never be predicated. “‘The angels are all either 
good or bad,” observes bishop Pearson in his admir- 
able argument upon this passage of Scripture: “ but 
whether they be bad, they can never be good again, 
nor did Christ come to redeem the devils ; or whether 
they be good, they were always such, nor were they 
so by the virtue of Christ’s incarnation, for he took 
not on him the nature of angels. We acknowledge in 
mankind a new creation, because an old man becomes 
anew; but there is no such notion in the celestial 
hierarchy, because no old and new angels: they which 
fell are fallen for eternity ; they which stand, always 
stood, and shall stand for ever. Where then are the 
regenerated thrones and dominions ?—Where are the 
recreated principalities and powers ?”* 


lating, in part at least, to the new creation. The passage alluded 
to is Eph. in, 8, 9:'* Unto me... is this grace given, that I 
should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ: 
and to make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery 
which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Christ Jesus”’—r@ ra révra xricavrs dice “Inood 
Xgorov. The concluding words of this passage are explained by 
Beza, Hammond, Whitby, and Macknight, as relating at once to 
the old and to the new creation. Grotius explains them of the 
new creation simply; and Schleusner adopts the same interpreta- 
tion; for he renders these expressions, gut omnes totos immutavit 
per Christum. To such an interpretation of the verb xriZ@w in 
Eph. ii, 9, it appears to be an all-sufficient objection, that on the 
examination of those passages in the works of the same author, 
in which the new creation is undoubtedly mentioned, it is proved 
to be untrue in fact, that the ‘‘ omnes toti” were so created. The 
moral change which is thus designated, took place neither in all 
creatures, nor in all mankind; but only in the faithful followers of 
Jesus Christ: nor does it appear in any degree reasonable so to 
contract the meaning of +& +dé7a%, as to interpret that expression 
of ‘ those only ” amongst mankind, who are truly redeemed from 
sin. 

The words ds *"Inood Xgiorot are here of doubtful authority, and 
are discarded from the text of Griesbach. 

* On the Creed, fol. ed. p. 116. 
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Since then we read in the New Testament only of 
two creations,— the one original and physical, the 
other new and moral,—since one or other of these 
must be here designated by the verb z7iZw,—-since all 
the things or beings which the apostle mentions as 
having been created, were truly the subjects of the 
first creation, since much the greater proportion of 
those things or beings were not the subjects of the 
second creation,—we appear constrained to adopt the 
conclusion, that it is the frst and not the second cre- 
ation which is mentioned in this passage; and that 
the apostle has here instructed us in the doctrine, that 
all things celestial and terrestrial, visible and invisible, 
whether they be Thrones or Dominions, or Princi- 
palities or Powers, were originally and physically 
created by the Son of God. 

4. We have already observed, that the creation of all 
things by the Son or Word of God, was a doctrine 
held by many of the Jews at the christian era. And 
that it was on this doctrine, as received among his 
countrymen, that Paul has placed the stamp of apos- 
tolic authority, is indicated in a manner at once cu- 
rious and satisfactory, by the titles which he here 
employs to designate the Son of God. He declares 
that the Son is “the Image of the invisible God,— 
the First-begotten of the whole creation ; for (or be- 
cause) by him were all things created, &c.;” so that 
the creation of all things is adduced in elucidation 
of these titles, and, as it were, for the purpose of 
justifying their application to Jesus Christ. Now 
there are passages in the works of Philo, from 
which we learn that the ideas which these terms 
convey, according to the theology of the Jews, were 
immediately connected with the doctrine, that God 


DD 
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physically created all things by means of his Word 
or Son. | 

In explaining the word caroay (applied in Sept. 
version of Zech. iii, 8, to Joshua the High Priest) as 
a name of that divine and spiritual Person, the Son 
of God, Philo writes as follows: Todréy perv yao Ieeo- 
Bircerov Ciov 0 rav ovrav averesirs [large ov erécabs rews o- 
YOVOY avowucs, nak 6 yevynbeis wevros uiwodwevos TAS TOD 
Ilureos odovs, xpos rucudsiymura weyiruren excivov BAtra, 
gmoedov eion7—“ For the Father of all things raised up 
this his Eldest Son, whom he elsewhere denominates 
the FIRST BEGOTTEN; and he being begotten,—imita- 
ting the proceedings of the Father, whose original 
models he contemplated—formed species of beings.”° 
Again, when explaining a passage in the book of Ge- 
nesis, this author says, Tis a ov ein, rajv 0 ANéoyos o 
IIeecBoreoos ray yéeveosy clAnDorwy, ov xabumer ola- 
20S BVEIAN[MueVOS, 0 Fav bAwy xuBeevarns TnoUMOUYEl Te OOU- 
TUVTO HO OTE EXOTMOTAUSEL YENTKWEV0S OoyuYw ToUTw reds 
Thy avuTaitioy Tay KmoTehouMevev cvsuow—‘* Who can 
this be but the Word who is elder than all created 
things—of whom laying hold as of a rudder, the Go- 
vernor of all conducts the universe ; and whom, when 
he formed the world, he employed as his instrument, 
in the faultless composition of his finished works.” ® 

In these passages, the doctrine that the Son of God 
was the First-begotten, and older than all things, and 
the further doctrine that God created the world by the 
intervention of his Son, are clearly connected. These 
doctrines, as recognized by the early Jews, evidently 
depended on each other; and, whether we consider 
the title First-begotten to be descriptive simply of 


5 De Confus. Ling. Ed. Mangeii, vol. i, p. 414. 
® De Migrat. Abrah. tom. i, p. 437. 
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priority, or of supremacy also, it is in perfect con- 
sistency both with reason and with the known opi- 
nions of his countrymen, that the apostle adduces the 
creation of all things by the Son, as a proof that 
he is the First-begotten. 

The connexion which subsisted between the opinion 
that God created the world, and particularly mankind 
by his Son, and the title applied to the latter of ezay 
rov Ozcov—“ the Image of God,” is equally striking, as 
will appear from the testimony of the same writer. 
In his book of allegories, that anthor thus comments 
upon the Hebrew name Bezaléel, which may be inter- 
preted “ God in the shadow.” zie Ozod 02, 0 Adyos 
avTod es a xaburee doyara Teooyenouluevos exoomworoles 
GUT OF 4 CHIL HO TO WOKE KMEIHOVIT We, ETecmy Esty 
eyerorov. “OQowse yue 6 Oeds rugndesywu rig cixovos, 
Hv oxsay vovh nexAquey, ores 4 eixay HAAwY Yyiveras Toeec- 
Oelywa, ws nub EvaEYoMEV0S TIS vomobecing ednAwoED, ciraY, 
nal exoinoey 0°@Osos roy avdowmov nar ekxzova Osovd, ws 775 
wey sixovos xara Tov Ocov aweixonodbsions, rovde avdearov 
HUT THY GIKOVE, AUBodaay OuvVamW Taeudelywaros—< The 
shadow of God is his Word, whom he employed as 
his instrument when he made the world; this shadow, 
or as it were express image, being the archetype of 
other things. For as God is the model of the image 
which here he has denominated the shadow, so the 
emage becomes the model of other things. Thus in 
the commencement of the law it is said, ‘ And God 
-made man after the image of God ;’ the image having 
been produced after the pattern of God; and man 
after that of the image which in its turn assumes the 
character of a model.”* In another place, when 
speaking of the immortal soul, Philo observes rura- 

Lib. ii, Ed. Mang. tom. i, 106. 
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Onvas nara trav eixzove roo "Ovros—*< that it is formed 
after the image of Jehovah ;” and adds Adyos 08 ésw 
eixayv Oeod, OF ov cbwras 6 xbopuos ednsoveyciro.—* Now 
the image of God is the Word, by whom the whole 
world was fabricated.” * Lastly he describes the soul 
of man as turadir oQeuyidu (read seuryids) Ozov 7s 6 
Kucunxrne esw 0 atdss Aoyos— formed by the seal of 
God, of which the eternal Word is the engraven 
form.” ° 

Since then the physical creation of all things by 
the Word or Son of God, was received as a part of 
their theology, by many of the Jews who were co- 
temporary with the apostle ; since the titles “ First- 
begotten of the world,” and “ Image of God,” were 
understood to be immediately connected with that 
doctrine; since the apostle applies to the Son these 
very titles in Col. i, 16, and elucidates them by the 
declaration, that “ by him were all things created ;” 
no one, surely, who in the explanatiorf of scripture 
attaches a proper value to the light of antiquity, will 
refuse to acknowledge that the creation of which Paul 
makes mention, is the physical creation. 

5. In confirmation of the commonly received in- 
terpretation of Col. i, 16, it only remains for us to 
adduce the express and uniform judgment of the early 
christian church. This passage of scripture has been 
frequently cited by the fathers ; and always (as far as 
I have been able to observe) with reference to the 
doctrine, that all things were originally created by the 
Son of God. The following words of Origen afford a 
sufficient example: “'The unbegotten God gave com- 


8 De Monarchia, lib. ii, tom. ii, 225. 
® This passage affords a striking elucidation of Heb. i, 3, where 
Christ is called yagaxrie ris Uxooractwe, the ‘‘ express image of 
the substance” of God. De Mundo, tom. ii, p. 606. 
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mandment to the First-begotten of the whole creation, 
and there were created not only the world and the 
things that are in it, but all other things, whether 
thrones or dominions, or principalities, or powers, for 
all things were created by him and for him, and he 
is before all things.”? 

If then the question be asked, why Col.i, 16 ought 
to be interpreted as relating to the original creation 
of all things by the Son of God; we may answer, 
Because the verb %7i@w must here denote ezther the 
original, or the new creation ; because according to 
its generally adopted meaning, it denotes original 
creation; because the things here mentioned by the 
apostle were truly the subjects of such original cre- 
ation; because many of them were not the subjects 
of the new creation ; because the doctrine in question 
appertained to the theology of the Jews at the christian 
era; because, according to that theology, it was con- 
nected with the very titles or descriptions of the Son, 
with which Paul has here connected it ; and lastly, be- 
cause this interpretation has received the uniform sup- 
port of those writers, who, in consequence of their date 
and native language, possessed the best opportunity 
of forming a correct opinion of the apostle’s meaning. 

1°’ RyereiAuro yee 6 cuyewnros Ox0¢ TG) Tigorordxy TONS AICS, nob 
exriobnocy ov wLovoy 6 HOO LOS nol oe ey word, ANKG nal TH Aolra TOTO, 
Eire “Seévo, ¢ eiTE HUgOrnT es, gITe He xo aire E<ovoias TavTa yae OF avrov xu! 
ig auroy BATIOTC, nal arros eors woo cévrwv. In Johan.tom. i, cap. 8. 
Ed. Ben. tom. iv, 67. See also Orig. in Jerem. hom. 15, Ed. 
Ben. tom. ii, p. 226. Tertull. adv. Marcion, lib. v, cap. 19, Ed. 
Seml. 1, 462. Athanas. contra Arian. orat. ii, Ed. Col. 1, 416. 
Cyril. Hieros. Cateches. xi, de Fil. Unig. 24. Ed. Ben. p. 161. 
Chrysostom. in Johan. hom. v, alias iv, Ed. Ben. tom. vin, 37. 
Isidorus Pelus. lib. iii, epis. 31. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib. x1, 


cap. 19, Ed. Col. 541. Theodoret, in loc. Hilarius Epise. Tract. 
in Ps. xci, Ed. Ben, p. 237. Theophylact et Gicumen. in loc. 
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ON THE PREACHING OF CHRIST TO THE ANTEDILUVIANS, 


1 Pet. iii, 1I8—20. “Ors xai Xessog crud reek apmae- 
Tiay Emabe, Oinccsos VTEC KOinay ives nas TeoouyaynTa Osa, 
Javarwbels wiv cucul, Cworoimbels 08 mrvebwaurr a w nad 
ToIs ey QuAunn wvedwaos Togevdsis exnoveer, arEbnouol Tore, 
Ors amekedeyero 7 ToD Ocod pwaxeobduwia ev nweeais Nae, 
nuracnevacomerns xiBwTov, iS jy OAbyas Toureswy OxTa@ Lu- 
vai Oreowdnouy OF Douros. : 

“For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit : by which also he went and preached to the 
spirits in prison, which sometime were disobedient, 
when once the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein 
Sew, that is eight souls, were saved by water :” Eng. 
Trans. 

This remarkable passage of Scripture is justly con- 
sidered to contain an evidence of the preexistence and 
deity of Jesus Christ ; for we may learn from it, that 
our Saviour, in his spiritual or divine nature, (whether 
by immediate revelation, or. by the instrumentality of 
his prophet Noah,) preached to the rebellious inhabit- 
ants of the world, before the flood. 

In order to elucidate and confirm this assertion, we 
may, in the first place, examine the declaration re- 
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specting Christ—that he was put to death, caex?, and 
quickened or raised again to life, rvevmars. 

Some learned men, and especially the late Bishop 
Horsley, have concluded that owe here signifies the 
body as distinguished from the soul, and zvevwe the 
soul as distinguished from the body. Such an inter- 
pretation, however, is scarcely admissible; for if we 
take zvevmax, in this passage, as signifying the human 
soul of Christ, we shall be at a loss to account for the 
term Cworoime's—quickened or made alive. Though 
it may be justly said of Christ, that he was put to 
death in his body, on what grounds can it be asserted 
of him, that he was made alive either in or by his 
soul? Neither was his immortal soul capable of being 
itself quickened, nor can we conceive, that it was the 
instrument employed in effecting the resurrection of 
of his mortal body. It has indeed been observed by 
Rosenmiiller-and other critics, that Cworosziv may here 
adopt a meaning which sometimes attaches to the 
parallel Hebrew verb NMQI—< in vita conservare ;” 
in which case Cworomdsis xvebwars may be rendered, 
“reserved or kept alive in his soul.” But even 
where M7 has this peculiar signification, there is 
always a reference to some extraneous power, by 
which the subject of the proposition 1s caused to con- 
tinue alive ;* and therefore, even in this sense, the 
term @worom eis cannot be regarded as descriptive of 
the soul of Jesus, which, after the death of his body, 
continued to exist, because it was in its own nature 
indestructible. 

As Saverades denotes that Jesus was put to death, 
so it appears that Cworomdeis can be understood only 
of his being restored to life. The former expression 

2 Vid. Gen. vil, 3; Num. xxxi, 15; Ps. xxii, 29; Neh. 1x, 6. 
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relates to his crucifixion, the latter therefore to his 
resurrection ; and xveowars must be regarded as indi- 
cating the power by which that resurrection was ef- 
fected. According to the view of the subject which 
appears to have been taken by our translators, that 
power was the Holy Spirit—for they render the clause 
in question, “but quickened by the Spirit.” But the 
article 7@, which was formerly read before rvebmars, 
has, upon ample authority, been excluded from the 
text by Wetstein, Matthaei, and Griesbach: and even 
had the article been genuine, +»eoma7s, without a pre- 
position, would scarcely be capable of this particular 
meaning; for “there is no indisputable instance in 
the New Testament,” says Bishop Middleton, “ in 
which any thing is said to have been done or suffered 
by the Holy Spirit, where IIvesu«, whether in the 
genitive or dative case, is not governed by some pre- 
position. ® It appears most reasonable therefore to 
adopt the conclusion of many able commentators, 
that the power by which Jesus is here declared to 
have been raised—the power expressed by the word 
avepwati—is that of his own divinity. 

This explanation is in accordance with the doctrine 
of the apostle Paul, who expressly ascribes the resur- 
rection of Jesus to the divine power,* and when speak- 
ing of Christ, declares that he is himself rvedwa Cwo- 
xowvy, “a quickening spirit.”’ It is in accordance 
also with the sayings of Jesus himself, who claimed 
a power of restoring the dead to life, equivalent to 
that of the Father ;° asserted that he had power both 
to lay down his life and to ¢ake it again ;" and actu- 


3 On the Greek Art. in loc. 
4 2 Cor. xiii, 4.—comp. Rom, vi, 4; 1 Cor. vi, 14. 
° 1 Cor. xv, 45. ® John v, 21. 7 John x, 18. 
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ally promised to raise up the “temple” of his body 
in three days.* 

Now, as xvedue in this passage may be considered 
to have an especial reference to the divine nature of 
Jesus Christ, so it appears that odée& signifies his hu- 
man nature. For this term is familiarly used in the 
Greek scriptures to represent mankind ; and there are 
several passages of the New Testament, in which the 
humanity of Christ, as distinguished from his divi- 
nity, is denoted by this substantive. ‘Thus we read 
that the “ Worp was made or became Flesh,” °—that 
Jesus Christ, who was demonstrated to be the Son of 
God with power according to the Spirit, “was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh.”'—that 
he who is “ over all God blessed for ever,” came of 
the Jews “as concerning the flesh.”? Our Redeemer 
was put to death owexi, in the flesh, i. e. as man, 
and he was raised again, rveywars, i.e. by the power 
of his spiritual or divine nature, as being himself 
God. 

This distinction is forcibly stated by Theophylact, 
(after Chrysostom) in his commentary on this pas- 
sage.” “Being put to death in the flesh, that is, as 
man; but quickened by the Spirit, that is, as God. 
By the term zvedbwars, he means to represent God, as 
by ouext also, he denotes man. Of the former, the 
evangelist is our witness, when he declares that God 


8 John ii. 19. 
9 John i, 14. 1 Rom. i, 4. 
* Rom. ix, 5.—comp. Heb. ii, 14; 1 John iv, 2; vid. Schleus- 
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is a Spirit—of the latter, the whole scripture testifies. 
Hence it is evident, that Christ is double, not in per- 
son indeed, but in nature.” 

Having thus endeavoured to ascertain the meaning 
of the apostle in his declaration, that Jesus Christ was 
‘¢ put te death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit,” we may proceed to consider the next clause in 
the passage before us—ér @ xi Trois éy QuAuxy xvevmoos 
Topevrels exnoveev, x. 7. A. “ by (or in) which he went 
and preached to the spirits in prison, &c.”..... In 
order to the elucidation of the doctrine which Peter 
has bere promulgated, it may be remarked, in the 
first place, that, when our Saviour, in his divine na- 
ture, is represented as going, and doing any thing, 
these terms must be understood in the same general 
sense, which we are accustomed to ascribe to the de- 
clarations of Scripture, that God himself “ descended” 
or “came” to effect any particular purpose. Such 
expressions set forth the more marked and peculiar 
exertions of Azs providence, who filleth all in all, and 
in whom, whatsoever may be our local situation, we 
live, and move, and have our being. It has indeed 
been observed by Elsner and Macknight, that rogevdele 
may here be regarded as a pleonasm, togevNzic éxqovEer, 
being nearly equivalent to éxgjevgev alone. “ Among 
the examples from Scripture of this form,” says Mack- 
night, “ the clearest and most direct is Eph. ii, 16— 
17; ‘ Having abolished in his flesh the enmity, &c. 
woe teh thay eonyyediowro—and came and preached 
peace to you who are afar off, &c.’ For it is certain 
that our Lord, after his resurrection, did not go per- 
sonally to the Gentiles to preach peace to them. He 
preached to them by his apostles only. But if Christ 
is said, by Paul, to go and do what he did by his 
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apostles, he may with equal propriety be said, by 
Peter, to go and do what he did by his prophet Noah.” 

To whom then is our Lord in his divine nature 
described in this passage, as going and preaching, or 
more simply as preaching ? ‘To “ the spirits in pri- 
son; (roig éy QudAaxy xvermacs) which sometimes were 
disobedient, when once the longsuffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was @ preparing, 
&c.” The objects of his divine administrations are 
here expressly stated to have been the disobedient 
antediluvians ; and we may conclude, that this race of 
mankind is described, first, as ryeowara, because, at 
the time when the apostie wrote, they were no longer 
in the body; and secondly, as & Quaw«n, because they 
were then imprisoned in the mansion of separate spi- 
rits, being there reserved for future and final judg- 
ment. For the purpose, as it would seem, of removing 
from the passage some of its apparent difficulties, it 
has been suggested that “the spirits” here mentioned 
by the apostle, may simply denote “men,” in the 
usual sense of that term; and that the “ prison” of 
these persons was purely metaphorical—the bondage 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. But the terms 
avetwara and QvAwxe7 appear to be of too precise and 
singular a nature to admit of so loose an interpreta- 
tion ; nor need we hesitate in acceding to the more 
usual explanation of these expressions as stated by 
Schleusner,’ “animis corpore exutis, que nunc in tar- 
taro (quem poete veteres ferreas portas habere finge- 
-bant) conclusz tenentur. Syrus recte h. |. interpre- 
tatus est in inferno. Conf. Apoc. xx, 7, Avsjoeras 0 
Daruvas & rI¢ Oudunas avrov.” ° 


* In loc. 5 In voce. 4. 
6 Daniel Heinsius, in order to the elucidation of these expressions, 
has adduced some passages from the remains of the apocryphal 
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Since, then, it must be allowed, that the objects of 
our Lord’s divine administrations, recorded in this 
passage, were the rebellious antediluvians,—the spi- 
rits who, at the time when the apostle wrote, were 
in prison,—it only remains for us to decide the ques- 
tion, When Christ thus preached to them ? 

It was a notion current among some of the ancient 
fathers—-a notion evidently grounded on this passage 
—that Jesus Christ, between his death and his resur- 
rection, descended into Hades or Hell, the place of 
departed spirits, and there preached the Gospel to 
that race of sinners. ‘This doctrine was brought for- 
ward so early as the close of the second century, by 
Clement of Alexandria,’ and after that time was oc- 
casionally alluded to by the fathers of the church. 
Origen, for example, in one passage of his works, 
cites 1 Pet. iii, 19, as evincing that those persons who 
had been destroyed by the deluge, were not left des- 
titute of hope,* and in another place he adduces the 
words of the apostle, to prove that our Saviour, 
during the period of his separation from the body, 
was diligently engaged in labouring for the salvation 
of souls.’ Thus, also, Hilarius Pictavensis declares 


book of Enoch, in which the impious giants before the flood, and 
in the days of Noah—the progeny of the sons of God, and the 
daughters of men—=-vedwara rovnge, evil spirits,—are declared to 
have been bound and cast into prison, there to be reserved for the 
judgment of the last day: “ Bind them,” says the Supreme Being 
to the angel Michael, “‘ for seventy generations in the low places of 
the earth, until the day of their judgment, until the day of the 
completion, when the judgment of eternity shall be consummated :” 
vid. Rosenmiiller Schol. in loc. - 
7 Vid. Strom. lib. vi, Ed. Potter, p. 763. 

8 « Non legunt quid scriptum sit de spe illorum, qui in diluvio 
peremti sunt, de qua spe Petrus ipse in prima epistola sua ita ait.” 
(Interp. Ruffino.) De Princip. cap. 5, Ed. Ben. vol. i, p. 88. 

9 roAAG TAZov evepynoavra seel owrngians Purxaiv xoel rages tov xogov Uo 
Hwgiouoy roy amd rov owaros. x.7.A. Selecta in Psalm. vol. ii, p. 553. 
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that we have the testimony of the apostle Peter, to 
prove that Jesus Christ descended into hell, and there 
exhorted those imprisoned souls who had been unbe- 
lievers in the days of Noah. 

In modern times, a similar interpretation of 1 Pet. 
iii, 19, has been advanced by Bishop Horsley,’ who, 
as we have already remarked, explains wvedwars of 
the soul of Christ. This he supposes to have de- 
scended into the region of departed spirits—the place 
of “safe keeping’—and there to have administered 
instruction and consolation to some of the antedilu- 
vians who had once been disobedient, but who, before 
their death, repented of their unbelief and sin. Such 
an interpretation of the passage may be very ingeni- 
ous; but surely, on a sober estimate of the whole 
subject, it cannot be deemed, in any degree, satis- 
factory. ° 


1 « Scit testante apostolo Petro, descendente in inferna Domino, 
etiam his qui in carcere erant et increduli quoniam fuerant in diebus 
Noe, exhortationem preedicatam fuisse.” Tract. in Ps. 118, Ed. 
Ben. p. 306. 

® Horsley’s Serm. xx. 

3 It is well known that the descent of Christ into Hell forms an 
article in the creed of the Church of England. From Bishop Pear- 
son’s dissertation on the subject, we learn that this article was first 
introduced into the Aquileian creed, in which, from the context, it 
appears to relate simply to the burial of the body of our Lord in the 
grave; but that it is now understood to denote the descent of the 
soul of Christ, after the death of his body, into the region of de- 
parted spirits. Pearson candidly allows that this doctrine cannot 
be rightly deduced, either from | Pet. ii, 19; or from Eph. iv, 9; 
where we read that Christ who ascended, did first descend “ into 
the lower parts of the earth.”” The former passage he interprets as 
_ relating to the divine operations of Christ in his preexistence ; and 
with respect to the latter, he has no difficulty 1 in concluding, that 
the descent of Christ, ig r& xarwregu méen r%S yas, is nothing more 
than his descent from heaven to earth. The single passage on 
which the doctrine may fairly be considered to rest is Psal. xvi, 10. 


«< Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell.” Sinw? WI ayn xo 
words applied to Christ in Acts ii, 31. If bin here signifies the 
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Among the epistles of Augustine, a very interesting 
one is addressed to his brother Bishop, Evodius, in 
reply to some enquiries respecting the probable mean- 
ing of the apostle in this remarkable passage. Au- 
gustine declares himself to be greatly at a loss 
for a sound interpretation of the apostle’s doctrine. 
For a time, he appears to take it for granted that 
Christ, between his crucifixion and resurrection, ac- 
tually descended into hell—the prison in which were 
confined the rebellious antediluvians ; but, on the one 
hand, he cannot conceive that these dismal regions 
could contain the souls of the righteous or the peni- 
tent; and, on the other hand, his mind revolts from 
the absurdity of the notion, that the Gospel was there 
preached to persons who had died in their sins. 
“ Hanc opinionem si admittimus,’ says he, “ qua pu- 
tari potest homines qui, cum viverent, minime credi- 
derunt, posse in Christum apud inferos credere, quis 
ferat que consequuntur absurda fideique contraria ?” 
Harassed with these doubts and difficulties, this able 
theologian, near the close of his epistle, is visited with 
a ray of light which dispels and overcomes them all. 


region of departed spirits—and it may adopt this meaning without 
any peculiar reference to the wicked more than the good---we learn 
from the passage, that the soul of Christ underwent the whole law 
of death. When separated from the body, it was gathered to the 
place of disembodied souls ; where, however, it was not left, but was, 
at the period of the resurrection, restored to its former tenement. 
After much reflexion, I am inclined to the opinion of Pearson, 
that this is the true meaning of the Psalmist, in these words of an- 
cient prophecy ; although it cannot be denied that the passage may 


be explained merely of the burial of our Saviour. The {/5) of the 
Hebrews, and the \wy7 of the Greeks, sometimes denote not the 
soul of aman, but his person or body, and even his dead body: 
see Num. vi,6; Lev. xxi, 11, &c.: Heb. textand LXX. And 7jXwv 
and aéns, frequently signify the grave or the place of graves: see 
1 Kings ii, 6,9; Job vii, 9, &c. &c.: Heb, text and LXX; see 
Taylor's Conc. in voc. 
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Suddenly he seems to perceive the probability, that 
the supposed reference of the apostle to the descent 
of our Lord into hell, is a mere fallacy; and that 
Christ, in his divine nature, preached to the antedi- 
luvians—not after their death, when their souls had 
been consigned to imprisonment, but during the time 
of their life and probation, when the long-suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah. “ Ab initio ge- 
neris humani,” says this father, “vel ad arguendos 
malos, sicut ad Cain, et prius ad ipsum Adam et uxo- 
rem ejus, vel ad consolandos bonos, vel ad utrosque 
admonendos ut alii ad salutem suam crederent, alii ad 
poenam suam non crederent, ipse utique non im carne 
sed in spiritu veniebat, visis congruis alloquens, quos 
volebat, sicut volebat. Quod autem dixi, in spiritu 
veniebat, et ipse quidem Filius in substantia dettatis, 
quoniam corpus non est, utigue spiritus est. Sed quid 
facit Filius sine Spiritu Sancto, vel sine Patre, cum 
inseparabilia sunt omnia opera Trinitatis? In quo 
spiritu adveniens, preedicavit et illis spiritibus qui in- 
creduli fuerant in diebus Noé. Quoniam prius quam 
venerit in carne pro nobis moriturus, quod semel fecit, 
scepe antea veniebat in spiritu ad quos volebat, visis 
eos admonens sicut volebat, utique in spiritu, quo spi- 
ritu vivificatus est cum in passione esset carne mortifi- 
catus.”* This view of the apostle’s doctrine, has 
since been adopted (as far as relates to its essential 
features) by many able and judicious modern critics ; 
especially Beza, Calvin, Pearson, Elsner, Macknight, 
and Newcome: and that it is correct, I cannot doubt; 
for, in the first place, it suits the words of the text, 
and is therefore, on philological principles, fully ad- 
missible; and, secondly, it is consistent with good 
4 Epis. 164. Ed. Ben. tom. i, p. 573—581. 
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sense, involves no absurdity or difficulty, and coin- 
cides with the unquestionable doctrines of Scripture, 
respecting the moral government of God over men— 
respecting probation and divine visitation in this world, 
and fixed retribution in the world to come. 

Whitby, in his commentary on this passage, informs 
us, that the Jews styled the age before the flood, the 
age of the Holy Spirit; and, if we are led to enquire 
in what manner it can be supposed that the Messiah, 
in his divine nature, preached to the antediluvians, a 
little reflection will satisfy us, that it must have been 
by the agency of his Holy Spirit, which strove against 
their evil propensities, illuminated their consciences, 
and inspired the prophets who declared to the sur- 
rounding multitudes the truths of religion. 

This subject is elucidated by a passage in Genesis, 
to which it is by no means improbable that the 
apostle here alluded. When mankind, before the 
flood, were rapidly degenerating into a condition of 
extreme corruption, “ the Lord said, My Spirir shall 
not always strive with man, for that he also is flesh: 
yet his days shall be an handred and twenty years”’— 
poy) DISA 7 IT 855 It is true that some obscu- 
rity attaches to this passage, especially to the verb 
7}, which the Septuagint, Syriac, and Vulgate trans- 
lators, with some other authorities, render in the 
sense of permanebit: and it is supposed that they 
either derived their interpretation of the verb from 
113, vagina, (as if the Spirit of God dwelt in man like 
a sword in its sheath) ; or, (which is more probable) 
that for })T they read 2, This reading, however, 
is supported by no manuscripts, and the interpretation 
of the passage adopted by our translators, is now al- 


5 Gen. vi, 3. 
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most universally received. The root }\7 signifies jw- 
dicare, disceptare, litem vel causam agere. ‘The Holy 
Spirit, whether immediately or instrumentally exerted, 
is here described as pleading and striving against per- 
verted man, in the forum of his own conscience; and 
it is declared, that this contest should not always con- 
tinue, ‘‘for that he also is flesh”—that is, because of the 
prevalence of his carnal appetites. Nevertheless, one 
hundred and twenty years were yet to be allotted to 
that fallen race before the coming of the flood, that 
they might have space to repent of their deeds. Thus 
it was, therefore, that when once the long-suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark 
was a preparing, Christ, in his divine nature—the 
eternal Word of the Father—preached, by his Spirit, 
to those disobedient spirits, who are now in prison. 
This doctrine agrees with the previous incidental 
statement of this apostle, that the spirit which bore 
testimony, in the ancient prophets, to our Lord’s fu- 
ture coming and sufferings in the flesh, was the Spirit 
of Christ And now, it only remains to be remarked, 
that this view of 1 Pet. iii, 18—20, is suitable to the 
context, and falls in (better, I apprehend, than any 
other interpretation) with the bearing of the whole 
passage of which it forms a part. Peter is here en- 
gaged in exhorting his brethren to be bold in main- 
taining the truth, and steady in suffering for it. He 
animates them by adducing the example of Jesus 
Christ, who suffered, the just for the unjust, even 
unto death. But, had Christ continued under the 
dominion of death, the Christian, who suffers after his 
example, would have no hope. The apostle therefore 
very naturally adds, that although as man Christ 
WeTChAied 1: 
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died, yet he rose from the dead, by the power of his 
divine or spiritual nature. In this nature he has, in 
all ages, been the illuminator and instructor of man- 
kind. The antediluvians, as well as their successors, 
were the objects of his merciful visitations ; and, 
while many of them persisted in unbelief, and were 
therefore consigned to the regions of darkness, for 
their prison-house ; yet a small remnant of believers 
was preserved alive, among the waters, in the ark of 
God. With the means thus appointed for their de- 
liverance, corresponds that saving christian baptism, 
by which the heart of the believer in Jesus is cleansed, 
and the answer of a good conscience produced. ‘This 
baptism is ‘‘ by the resurrection of Jesus Christ ;” for 
it is applied by the same all-powerful preacher of 
righteousness, who is risen from the dead, and “is 
on the right hand of God—angels, and authorities, 
and powers, being made subject unto him.” Well 
might the apostle therefore encourage the christian 
converts to “ arm themselves with the same mind,” as 
was in their once suffering and now glorified Messiah. 
This indeed was the very purpose for which the 
gospel was preached to “them that are dead,” (i. e. in 
trespasses and sins,) that those who believe “ might 
be judged according to men in the flesh,” (i.e. might, 
as mortals, be condemned by their fellow men, and 
suffer persecution, even unto death,) but “in the spirit” 
(i.e. under the influence of the divine power of their 
Redeemer,) might live “ according to God,” in righte- 
ousness here, and in eternal felicity hereafter.’ 


It appears then, first, that as the term CworoimQeis, 
placed in opposition to Saerad<ic, can relate only to 
™ See Chap. ni, 17—22; iv, 1—6. 
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the resurrection of Christ, so zvebwazs, placed in op- 
position to cwexi, must be understood of that divine 
nature in him, by the power of which he rose — 
secondly, that by the same divine power, he preached 
to the spirits now in prison, who were sometime 
disobedient—thirdly, that his preaching was by the im- 
mediate operation of his Holy Spirit, or through the 
instrumentality of the prophets—and lastly, that the 
known doctrines of Scripture respecting the present 
and the future life, the comparison, with this passage, 
of Gen. vi, 3, and the general tenor of the context, 
unite in evincing, that our Redeemer thus pleaded 
with the antediluvians—not after they were dead, and 
their souls imprisoned, but during the time of their 
probation, “when once the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah.” 

What then are the doctrines respecting the history 
and nature of Christ, which we may fairly derive from 
this interesting passage? They are, first, that he 
existed before the flood, in the days of Noah; and 
secondly, that in his dealings with our fallen race (as 
well as in raising his own body from death) he exer- 
cised and displayed divine attributes, and is therefore 
truly Gop. 


No. XIV. 


ON THE ANGEL WHO BORE THE NAME AND DISPLAYED THE 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, 


JOHN i, 18. Ocoy oddels edoune raHmore 6 wovoryerrs vids, 
0 wy gis TOV HOATOV TOD TUuTEIS, ExEiVvOS eenyHoUTO. 

“No man hath seen God at any time. The Only- 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
He hath declared him:” Eng. Trans. 

The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named, and whose 
power and godhead are made manifest by his created 
works, is himself an invisible Being. All who pro- 
fess to worship God, as the all-wise contriver of the 
machinery of nature, and as the moral governor of 
the world—Indians and Mahometans, as well as Jews 
and Christians—may be regarded as giving their as- 
sent to the doctrine of his spirituality. In the Holy 
Scriptures more especially, that doctrine is declared 
in terms of the most explicit and comprehensive kind. 

“God is a Spirit.”* God is “invisible.”® “Behold,” 
cried Job, “I go forward, but he is not there, and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him: on the left 
hand where he doth work, but I cannot behold him: 
he hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see 
him.”* “No man hath seen God at any time.”* “Keep 


8 John iv, 24. * Col. 1,15; 1 Tim: i, 17; Hebi xu 
1 Job xxiil, 8, 9. 2 John, 1, 18; 1 John iv, 12. 
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this commandment...... until the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which in his times HE shall show, 
(who is) the blessed and only potentate, the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, who only hath immortality, 
dwelling in the light which no man can approach 
unto ; WHOM NO MAN HATH SEEN NOR CAN SEE; to 
whom be honour and _ power everlasting.” 

My object in the present dissertation, is to compare 
with these inspired declarations of the spirituality and 
absolute invisibility of the Supreme Being, a fact, of 
which the Old Testament contains ample evidences ; 
viz. that a PERSON bearing the titles, and exercising 
the attributes of JEHOVAH, appeared at various periods 
of the world before the coming of Christ in the flesh, 
and conversed with the children and servants of God, 
in a human or angelic form. This person, during the 
course both of the patriarchal and legal dispensations, 
was the guide and governor of the people of God. 
He “led them about, he instructed them, he kept 
them as the apple of his eye.’ He inspired their 
prophets, founded their laws, and pronounced their 
oracles. He rewarded them for their obedience, pu- 
nished them for their rebellion, protected them from 
oppression, and destroyed their euemies. He was the 
object of their filial regard and spiritual allegiance. 
He received their worship, their sacrifices, and their 
vows. 

These general positions respecting the manifested 
God of Israel—the Angel of Jehovah, who was Jeho- 
vah—will be found to agree with the records of his 
history, which we may now proceed to consider in 
their proper order. 


3-1 Tim. vi, 14—16. 
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Whether the Divine Being, in his communications 
with man before the flood, assumed, at any time, a 
visible form, is a question which the brief account of 
the antediluvian world, contained in the book of Ge- 
nesis, scarcely enables us to decide. We read, how- 
ever, that after they had “heard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the day,” 
Adam and Eve “hid themselves from his presence 
among the trees of the garden.” And during the 
subsequent conversation which took place between 
them and their Maker—when he questioned them, 
and they answered his questions—it seems most pro- 
bable, that as they heard him with the natural ear, 
so they behe!d him with the natural eye.* 

In the history of the people of God after the flood, 
we are left under no uncertainty on this subject; for 
it is plainly recorded, in the first place, that Jehovah 
was personally manifested to Abraham. It was after 
the patriarch had given evidence of his faith in God, 
by quitting his own country, and journeying into the 
land of promise, that Jehovah “ appeared” unto him 
(8?) “and said, Unto thy seed will I give this land: 
and there builded he an altar unto Jehovah, who 
appeared unto him.”’* The Hebrew verb rendered 

4 Gen. ili, 8—21. 

** That it was the Word of Jehovah in his distinct personality, 
who thus conversed with our first parents, is rendered the more 
probable by the plural form of speech, so remarkably adopted by 
the Almighty, before the creation of man. See Gen. i, 26—** Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness.”’ The Cabbalists 
explain this language as addressed either by the Father to the Son, 
or by the Son to the Father. ‘* Moreover to whom does he say, 
Let us make man? Doubtless the Primary Cause is addressing 
Jehovah who is in the midst of the ten numerations.” 7'yhune 
Zohar, 70 fol. 119. Col. i. ‘ But what man is this who says, Let 
us make man? This is celestial Wisdom, who is in the image of 


the Crown.” Jd. Oxlee on Trinity, vol. i, p. 100, 293. 
° Gen. xii, 7,—comp. xvii, 1. 
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“appeared,” denotes that the Lord became visible ; 
and from another example of his “ appearing” to 
Abraham, we learn that the divine Person who thus 
condescended to visit and console his servant, was 
seen by him in a human form. The eighteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis contains a detailed account of one of 
the most remarkable communications, which man is 
any where described as having enjoyed with his Cre- 
ator. 

We read that “ JEHOVAH appeared” to the patriarch, 
as he sat by his “tent door” in “ the heat of the day,” 
on “the plains of Mamre.” And Abraham “ lifted 
up his eyes and looked, and lo! three men stood by 
him: and when he saw them he ran to meet them 
from the tent door, and bowed himself toward the 
ground.” Of these three heavenly, though apparently 
human visiters, we find that one was superior to his 
companions, for to one exclusively did Abraham ad- 
dress himself, saying, “ My Lord, if now I have 
found favour in thy sight, pass not away, I pray 
thee, from thy servant.” Abraham then prepared for 
them the hospitable board; and after they had _ par- 
taken of the repast, they enquired for Sarah his wife. 
And now the superior visiter began to converse with 
Abraham in the character of Jehovah himself.—“ I 
will certainly return to thee according to the time of 
life, and lo, Sarah thy wife shall have ason. And 
Sarah heard it in the tent door which was behind 
him,” and “laughed within herself.” “And Jeno- 
VAH said unto Abraham, Wherefore did Sarah laugh 
.... Is any thing too hard for JEHovan? At the 
time appointed I will return unto thee according to 
the time of life, and Sarah shall have a son.... And 
the men rose up thence and looked toward Sodom ; 
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and Abraham went with them to bring them on the 
way.’° 

From the comparison of the first verse in the fol- 
lowing chapter, where we are informed that ‘the two 
angels* came to Sodom at even,” it appears that only 
two out of the three individuals, who thus visited 
Abraham, proceeded, at that time, on their journey. 
The superior Angel, who was himself Jehovah, con- 
tinued for a while longer to converse with Abraham, 
and it was then that the patriarch so earnestly inter- 
ceded with the “ Judge of all the earth” for the pre- 
servation of the devoted city. “ And Jehovah went 
his way as soon as he had left communing with Abra- 
ham, and Abraham returned unto his place.” * 

The subsequent narrative appears to indicate, that 
when this divine Person quitted the plains of Mamre, 
he joined his ministering angels at Sodom. ‘“ And it 
came to pass, when they had brought them (Lot and 
his family) forth abroad, that he said, Escape for thy 
life; look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all 
the plain, escape to the mountain lest thou be con- 
sumed. And Lot said unto them, Oh not so, my 
Lord: Behold now, thy servant hath found grace in 
thy sight, and thou hast magnified thy mercy in saving 
my life, &c.” Lot now entreats permission to take 
refuge in Zoar, and is thus answered by Jehovah: 
“See, I have accepted thee concerning this thing also 
.... Haste thee, escape thither; for I cannot do any 
thing until thou be come thither.... Then JEHovan 

® Gen. xviii, 1—16. 

7 « And there came two angels to Sodom at even:” E.T. In 
the Hebrew Text the article is expressed—D 3 N90" su wa 
the passage containing an obvious reference to the two inferior angels 


who had been conversing with Abraham. 
8 Gen. xvi, 33. 


— 
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rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire FROM JEHOVAH out of heaven.” ® 

The terms in which this Jast verse is couched are 
worthy of particular attention ; for they appear to 
indicate a distinction between Jehovah acting, and 
Jehovah originating. We have already found occa- 
sion to remark that, in the Jerusalem Targum, “the 
Word of Jah” is here represented as executing ven- 
geance on Sodom and Gomorrah, “from the presence 
of Jah, i. e. Jehovah.” He who had appeared to 
Abraham, and had conversed first with him and after- 
wards with Lot—one who bore the name and exer- 
cised the attributes of Deity—is here introduced to 
our view as the agent of another, and that other is 
also Jehovah. 

These observations will serve to elucidate the fact, 
that the Deus apparens who governed the patriarchs, 
and was at the head of the theocracy of Israel, is 
sometimes denominated an angel—the “Angel of 
God,” or the “ Angel of Jehovah ;” for the word 
rendered “ angel,” (7870) simply denotes a@ messen- 
ger—one who is sent by another to perform any 
work, service, or commission, in his behalf. ‘Thus, 
then, we shall have no difficulty in recognizing the 
divine Person who, in a human form, visited Abra- 
ham on the plains of Mamre, when we read that, on 
a subsequent occasion, “the ANGEL OF JEHOVAH 
called unto him out of heaven,” and said, “Lay not 
thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou any thing 
unto him, for now I know that thou fearest God, and 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from mr.”’ 


9 Gen. xix, 17—24. 
1 Gen. xx pd ytd 
** R. Bechai, an eminent Cabbalist, who lived in Spain, in the 
thirteenth century, has the following remarks on this passage of 
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The story of Hagar contains an account of another 
manifestation of the Angel of Jehovah, who was Je- 
hovah. When she was fleeing from the face of Sarai, 
“the Angel of Jehovah found her by a fountain of 
water in the wilderness ....... and he said, Hagar, 
Sarai’s maid, whence camest thou, and whither wilt 
thou go? And she said, I flee from the face of my 
mistress Sarai. And the Angel of Jehovah said unto 
her, Return to thy mistress, and submit thyself under 
her hands. And the Angel of Jehovah said unto her, 
I will multiply thy seed exceedingly, that it shall not 
be numbered for multitude, &c.” Here it is evident, 
that the Angel spoke in the character of God himself. 
Accordingly we read, that Hagar “ called the name of 
JEHOVAH that spake unto her, THou Gop sEEsT ME: 
for she said, have I also here looked after him that 
seeth me?” ? | 

Twice do we read that Jehovah appeared (87) to 
Isaac, to whom he repeated the promises already 
made to Abraham ;* but a more detailed account of 
the manifestations of Him who protected and guided | 


Scripture: ‘* But it is necessary to observe, with respect to what 
you find in this section, that God himself tempted Abraham, but 
that the Angel of Jehovah countermanded the order. By following 
the Cabbala, the eyes of your understanding will be enlightened 
to perceive, that this angel was not one of the separate abstract 
intelligences (i. e. not a created angel), but one of the plants in 
which it is not lawful to make any separation or amputation (i. e. 
one of the numerations or subsistences in the unity of the Godhead) ; 
because if it had been but one of the separate intelligences, Abra- 
ham would not so far have obeyed his voice, as to nullify the com- 
mandments of God. Neither could the Angel have been author- 
ised to say, Thou hast not kept from me, but from Him. The 
truth is, that the Angel was one of the plants, that is, the Great 
Angel, of whom it is said, And the Angel, Elohim, marched, the 
terms not standing in construction, but in apposition,” fol. 35, 
col. 1, Oxlee on Trin. vol. ii, p. 141. 
® Gen. xvi, 7—13; comp. xxi, 17—19. 3 xxvi, 2;:'24:; 
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the patriarchs, is to be found in the history of Jacob. 
When Jacob, on his journey to Padan-aram, tarried 
for a night at Bethel, he beheld, in a dream, a ladder 
reaching from earth to heaven, on which the angels 
of God ascended and descended. Jehovah himself 
stood above it, and proclaimed his gracious designs 
towards Jacob and his seed. ‘“ And Jacob awaked 
out of his sleep, and he said, surely JEHOVAH is in 
this place; and I knew it not. And he was afraid 
and said, how dreadful is this place! this is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven; And Jacob rose up early in the morning, 
and took the stone that he had put for his pillows, 
and set it up for a pillar and poured oil upon the top 
of it.... and Jacob vowed a vow, &c. &c.” * 

We are in possession of evidence the most unex- 
ceptionable—that of the patriarch himself—that the 
Divine Person who thus manifested himself to his 
servant, and whose presence was felt to be so terrible, 
was the ANGEL of Gop. “The Angel of God spake 
unto me in a dream,” said Jacob to his wives, “ say- 
ing, lift up now thine eyes, &c..... I am the God of 
Bethel, where thou anointedst the pillar, and where 
thou vowedst a vow unto ME: now arise, get thee 
out of this land, and return unto the land of thy 
kindred.” ° 

On the return of Jacob to the Jand of promise, his 
celestial Leader again appeared to him at Bethel, again 
promised to him and to his seed the possession of 
the country around him, and having called him by the 
name of Israel, became the object of his eucharistical 
offering.” That name, which denoted his ‘ power 


4 Gen. xxviii, 11—-20. 5 xxxi, LI—13. 
6 xxxv, 6—1L5. 
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with God,’ had been already bestowed upon Jacob 
on a memorable occasion, during the course of his 
journey homewards. 

We read that, ona certain night, after Jacob, at the 
ford of the brook Jabbok, had sent forward his fa- 
mily to meet his brother Esau, he “ was left alone, 
and there wrestled a man with him until the break- 
ing of the day. And when ke saw that he prevailed 
not against him, he touched the hollow of his thigh ; 
and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint as 
he wrestled with him. And he said, let me go, for 
the day breaketh ; and he said, I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me. And he said unto him, what 
is thy name? And he said, Jacob. And he said, thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel: for 
as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked him and said, 
tell me, I pray thee, thy name. And he said, where- 
fore is it that thou dost ask after my name? And he 
blessed him there. And Jacob called the name of 
the place Peniel, (that is, the face of God: ) for I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” * 

The prophet Hosea has alluded, in the following 
terms, to this passage in the history of Jacob—* Yea, 
he had power over the angel and prevailed: he wept 
and made supplication unto him: he found him in 
Bethel, and there he spake with us; even the Lorp 
Gop oF Hosts.”* ‘Thus are we furnished with clear 
evidence that Hr who wrestled with Jacob, and whom 
the patriarch identified with the Supreme Being, was 
the Angel of Jehovah ; the same divine Person, doubt- 
less, who had appeared to him in Bethel—the God of 
his life—the object of his allegiance, his oblations, and 


7 Gen. xxxii, 24- -30. 8 Hos, xii, 4, 5. 
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his vows. Let the Christian learn from this myste- 
rious history, that it is at once his privilege and his 
duty, with all perseverance, to wrestle in prayer with 
the Angel of the Covenant, for his saving and sancti- 
fying blessing! 

A pious affiance on this his almighty deliverer, dis- 
tinguished the character of Jacob to the close of his 
days. When on his death-bed, he blessed Joseph and 
his sons, saying, “ God, before whom my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk—the God which fed me 
all my life long unto this day—the Angel which re- 
deemed me from all evil—bless the lads!”® ‘ This,” 
says the author of the Zohar, in his Commentary on 
the passage, is “ the Angel Redeemer with whom is 
found every redemption in the world.” ’ 

In the history of Moses and of the Israelites in his 
day, this protecting and redeeming Angel is brought 
prominently into view. It was from him, that Moses 
received his first commission. When on the sides of 
Horeb, he was feeding the flock of Jethro, “ the dngel 
of Jehovah appeared unto him in a flame of fire out 
of the midst of a bush: and he looked, and, behold, 
the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not con- 
sumed ....and Gop called unto him out of the midst 
of the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. And he said, 
Here amI. And he said, Draw not nigh hither: put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground. Moreover he said, I 
am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. And Moses 
hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon God. 
And Jehovah said, I have surely seen the affliction of 


9 Gen. xlvi, 15, 16. 
' Gen. fol. 122, col. 485; Schoettgen. de Messid, p. 145. 
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my people which are in Egypt, &c..... Come now 
therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 
thou mayest bring forth my people, the children of 
Israel], out of Egypt..... I am THAT I am: and he 
said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 
I am hath sent me unto you.” * | 

The Schechinah or Presence of God, which went 
before the Israelites, during their journey, in a cloud 
by day and in a pillar of fire by night, is sometimes 
identified by the Targumists and by the author of 
the Zohar, with the Word or Angel of God. Such 
also appears to have been the doctrine of Moses. We 
read, that after Pharaoh and his host had pursued the 
Israelites, and had overtaken them on the shores of 
the Red Sea, “the Angel of God which went before 
the camp of Israel, removed and went behind them: 
and the pillar of the cloud went from before their 
face and stood behind them: And it came between 
the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of Israel ; 
and it was a cloud and darkness to them, but it gave 
light by night to these : so that the one came not near 
the other all the night.” ® 

Can any thing be conceived more sublime than the 
picture here presented to our view? ‘The multitudes 
of Israel reposing by night, on the sea shore—their 
tents illuminated by the beams of a miraculous fire ; 
while the Egyptians, under an incumbent cloud, are 
lost in confusion, and separated from the objects of 
their pursuit, by an impassable wall of darkness! May 
we not compare with the condition of Israel on this 
occasion, that of the christian traveller, who in the 
midst of his dangerous pilgrimage through life, is 
sometimes enabled to rest under the light of the Sun 


2 Exod. ili, 1—14.—comp. John vill, 58. * Exod. xiv, 19, 20. 
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of righteousness, and to trust to the impenetrable co- 
vering of his presence, for protection from the power 
of Satan ?* | 

In the passages which have hitherto been quoted, 
it seems impossible not to trace a distinction between 
the invisible JEHovAnH, and that mysterious Person, 
one with Him in name and attributes, through whom 
he was made manifest to his servants. Although in 
the account given in Exodus, of the communications 
of the Deity with Moses on mount Sinai, this dis- 
tinction is involved in greater obscurity, we are not 
left without a clue by which some of the difficulties 
connected with the subject, appear to be unravelled. 
On certain memorable occasions, it was the high pri- 
vilege of Moses to behold “the similitude” or visible 
form (DIV) of his divine Master, and to speak 
with him “mouth to mouth.”* On all such occasions 
analogy affords a strong presumption, that the Angel 
of God who had already appeared to him under the 
character of Jehovah, was, exclusively, the Person 
with whom he communicated. On the other hand, 
when all reciprocal intercourse is suspended, and God 
—unseen by mortal eye—is introduced as the sole 
speaker, it is plain that such a restriction can no 
longer be maintained. 


4 ** « Even during their abode in the desert, ‘the condition of 
Israel, with the angel, their Redeemer, was accompanied with a 
degree of excellency and power far beyond other nations, as well 
_ with respect to the Governor, as with respect to the government. 
With respect to the Governor; for the Angel who was sent to 
Israel is the primary effect or emanation from the Godhead, sitting 
the first in the kingdom, having his name the same with that of his 
Master, and diffusing his energy in a manner superior to all the 
Princes.” Abarbinel in Exod. xxiii, 20. Oalee on Trin. vol. 1, p. 
148. 

° Vid. Num. xu, 8. 
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The former of these descriptions applies to the 
history contained in Exodus xix. There we read, 
that ““Moses went up unto God,” and received a com- 
mandment to sanctify the people against the third 
day, when Jehovah would ‘come down in the sight 
of all the people upon Mount Sinai.”® “And it 
came to pass on the third day, in the morning, that 
there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud 
upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet ex- 
ceeding loud; so that all the people that was in the 
camp trembled. And Moses brought forth the people 
out of the camp to meet with God....and Mount 
Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord 
descended upon it in a fire; and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
mountain quaked greatly.”* Moses was then called 
up into the mountain, and was there introduced into 
the immediate presence of his Lord, with whom, it ap- 
pears, that he was permitted to hold a reciprocal and 
personal conversation. It was probably in allusion 
to this and some other similar occasions, that Stephen, 
when speaking of Moses, said—“ ‘This is he that was 
with the church in the wilderness, with the Angel 
that spake to him in the Mount Sinai.” * 

In the four following chapters the case appears to 
be very different. No conversation is there described 


6 Exod, xix, 3—11. 7 Exod. xix, 16—18. 

8 Acts vil, 38. 

** R. Bechai plainly declares that Jehovah with whom Moses 
personally communicated on Mount-Sinai, was the Metatron—i. e. 
the Angel of the Covenant: ‘‘ But according to the Cabbalistic 
way of expounding the words And Jehovah said unto Moses, come 
up unto Jehovah, the name Jehovah is here meant of the Metatron, 
whose name is as the name of his Master: and in this manner have 
our Rabbins, of blessed memory, interpreted the passage.” Fol. 
114, Col. 1. Oxlee on Trin. vol. ii, p. 139. 
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as taking place between the Lord and Moses. But 
God, from out of that “thick darkness” in which 
he was pleased to veil himself from all human vision, 
proclaims his moral law in the hearing of all the 
people; and afterwards reveals to Moses the particu- 
Jars of that civil and criminal code, by which the Is- 
raelites were to be governed.’ At the close of this 
extended communication, Jehovah speaks as follows: 
“‘ Behold I send an angel before thee to keep thee in 
the way, and to bring thee into the place which I 
have prepared. Beware of him and obey his voice ; 
provoke him not, for he will not pardon your trans- 
gressions ; for MY NAME ISIN HIM. But if thou shalt 
indeed obey his voice, and do all that I speak; then 
I will be an enemy unto thine enemies, and an adver- 
sary unto thine adversaries ; for MINE ANGEL shall go 
before thee, and bring thee in unto the Amorites, and 
the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Canaanites, 
the Hivites, and the Jebusites; and I will cut them 
off. Thou shalt not bow down to their gods nor 
serve them, nor do after their works: but thou shalt 
utterly overthrow them, and quite break down their 
images. And ye shall serve the Lord your God, and 
he shall bless thy bread and thy water; and I will. 
take sickness away from the midst of thee.”’ Now 
it appears to be a clear point, (as is allowed by the 
generality of commentators,) that the angel thus pro- 
mised to the people as their guide, protector, and de- 
liverer, whose voice it was their duty to obey, who 
would not pardon their iniquities, and in whom, above 


® It is a circumstance well worthy of notice, that God, even the 
Father, although ever declared to be invisible, is repeatedly de- 
scribed as speaking to his people in an audible voice. See Matt. 
iii, 17; xvil, 5.—comp. John xu, 28. 
1 Exod. xxiii, 20—25. 
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all, was the name of God, could be only the Angel 
of the Covenant—even the Lorp himself—who. had 
so frequently appeared to them in the same character. 
Philo applies this passage to the Word or First-born 
Son of God.’ The author of the Zohar says, that 
the angel here mentioned is the Redeemer of the 
world, and preserver of men.° ‘The Rabbins, accord- 
ing to Jarchi, assert that this angel is Metatron, whose 
name is as the name of his Master—for by gematry 
this name (probably a corruption of “ Mediator’) is 
the same as Shaddai, the Almighty.’ 

This also must surely have been the angel of God's 
presence, whose gracious dealings with his people are 
commemorated by the prophet Isaiah. Speaking of 
God and of the people, the prophet says—* In all 
their afflictions he was afflicted,’ and the Angel of his 


* De Agric. Ed. Mang. vol. i, 308. 
3 Gen. fol. 124, col. 149. Schoettgen, p. 149. 

* See Gill in loc. To these Jewish testimonies, may be added 
that of Gerundensis, who says, ‘‘ This is the Angel, the Redeemer, 
in the midst of whom is the great name, because in Him is Jeho- 
vah, the Rock of Ages: and it is He who said, ‘ I am the God of 
Bethel.’ ”’—comp. Gen. xxxi, 11—13. The words of Gerundensis 
are quoted by several commentators—Vid. Cartwright, in loc. 
inter Crit. Sac. It is not however clear whether his words apply 
to this passage, or to Exod. iii, 2, where we read of the Angel who 
appeared to Moses in the bush. ** The testimony of Gerundensis 
agrees with that of the Zohar; ‘‘ My angel shall proceed before 
thee, he who is peculiar to me, the same is Metatron, whose name 
is as the name of his Master, according to the Scripture, For my 
name is in him; and therefore he has power to guard thee in all 
thy ways, both within the holy land and out of it, which the other 
angels are not able to do.” Tseror Hammor. Oxlee, on Trin. vol. 
ll, p. 132. my ' 

Isa. xii, 9. OWIN PIB S707 W¥ NO on 77a 
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Instead of 85 ‘‘ non,” the Masorites read, 99, “ illi,” a reading 
which has been adopted by the English translators, who render the 
first part of this passage as follows: ‘ In all their afflictions he was 
afflicted.” This Masoretical reading, however, is opposed to the 
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presence saved them. In his love and in his pity HE 
redeemed them, and bare them and carried them all 


the days of old!”® The personal pronoun HE, before 
the verb redeemed, is in the Hebrew emphatic, and 
is best understood as relating to the Angel of God's 
presence, whom the father of the twelve tribes him- 
self confessed to be his Redeemer from all evil.’ 
After the civil and criminal law of the Jews had 
thus been communicated to Moses, and the promise 
given of the presence and aid of their Almighty Pro- 
tector, Moses was again called up into the mount, in 
company with Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu. On this 
occasion there appears to have been a renewed visible 
manifestation of that divine Person; for we read that 
“they saw the God of Israel; and there was under 
his feet as it were the paved work of a sapphire stone, 
and as it were the body of heaven in its clearness !” 


authority of almost all collated MSS., as well as to that of all the 
ancient versions. 

Bp. Lowth, in his version of this passage, has followed the Sep- 
tuagint, and has rendered “WS as if it were the same word as )¥ 


a messenger. ‘It was not an envoy, nor an angel of his presence, 
that saved them : through his love and his indulgence, He himself 
redeemed them, &c.” This version is, in point of meaning, an ex- 
cellent one; and if it is correct, it must be fully allowed, that the 
prophet there speaks of an angel as an inferior agent. These ex- 
pressions can, in that case, bear no allusion to the Angel of Jeho- 
vah, who was Jehovah, and whose guidance and protection was the 
peculiar and glorious privilege of the Lord’s ancient peovle. It does 
not appear, however, that there is any sufficient authority for such 
aversion. None of the MSS. read PY, and “P¥, nuncius, is never 


written without the. It may also be observed, that had the pro- 
phet here alluded to an inferior angel, he would scarcely have de- 
nominated him the Angel of God’s presence, a title exalted and 
glorious, and probably applicable only to the Angel of the Covenant. 
If we take VW as averb, from the root "JY, we may render, “ In all 


their afiliction, he did not oppress them, but the Angel of his Pre- 
sence saved them:” so Syriac and Targum. 
6 Isa. lxiii, 9. 7 Comp. Gen. xlviii, 15, 16. 
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Moses now drew near unto God, and “a cloud co- 
vered the mount.” * Concealed by this cloud from all 
beholders, he continued in the mountain for the space 
of forty days and nights, during which time there 
were delivered to him directions for making the ta- 
bernacle, and a great part of the sacrificial and cere- 
monial law. On his descent he discovered the idolatry 
into which the people had fallen ; and, when he went 
up once more and interceded with the Lord for the 
forgiveness of his people, the answer given to him 
was as follows: ‘“‘ Whosoever hath sinned against me, 
him will I blot out of my book. Therefore now go, 
lead the people unto the place of which I have spoken 
unto thee—Behold mine angel shall go before thee”® 
teas ate Again, “I will send an angel before thee, and 
I will drive out the Canaanite, &c...... for I will not 
go up in the midst of thee, for thou art a stiff-necked 
people: lest I consume thee in the way. And when 
the people heard these evil tidings, they mourned, &c.”’ 

Here we may presume, the promised angel could 
not be the Angel of the Covenant, whose mission was 
to be the strength and consolation of the people of 
God. Rather are we to understand that divine Per- 
son to be himself the speaker, who threatens to with- 
draw his own immediate presence, and to accomplish 
the purposes of his providence, only through the 
instrumentality of some created agent; and therefore 
the people mourned. 

This interpretation corresponds with what follows ; 
for, immediately afterwards, the cloudy pillar (where- 
in was the angel of God’) descended and stood at the 
door of the tabernacle—and the Lorp spake unto 


8 Exod. xxiv, 9—15. eaxxii; S8AGa: 
1 Exod. xxxiil, 2, 3, 4. * Comp. Exod. xiv, 19. 
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Moses “face to face as a man speaketh unto his 
friend.” Finally he acceded to the prayers of his ser- 
vant, and said, “My PRESENCE shall go with thee, 
and I will give thee rest.”* Moses soon afterwards 
prays that he may behold the glory of his Lord. The 
Lord grants his petition, permits to his servant a 
glimpse even of his glory; and, maintaining at once 
the character of God, and of God’s commissioned 
Messenger, he descends in the cloud, passes by, and 
proclaims the name of JEHovaH. “ Jehovah, Jeho- 
vah—God—merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in mercy and truth: keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and 
sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty; vi- 
siting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and to the fourth generation !” * 


3 Exod. xxxiil, 14. 

4 Exod. xxxiv, 5—7. 

** The Cabbalists were perfectly aware of the distinction be- 
tween the Angel of God’s presence, who thus displayed a portion 
of his glory to Moses, ‘and the other angel, whom Jehovah, in his 
anger, threatened to send with the Israelites instead of going with 
them himself. The former, according to their judgment, was Me- 
tatron, in whom were the name and nature of Jehovah. ‘“‘ Let me, 
I pray thee, see thy glory. This glory, said Rabban Jeuchanan 
Ben Zachai, is called the glory of God, the same with the Metatron, 
the prince of the presence.” Zohar Chadash, fol. 11, col.1; Ox- 
lee on Trin. vol. ii, 128. The latter was only a created angel, 
whom Jehovah—the Metatron—was to send asa substitute. <‘‘ But 
as soon as Israel sinned by the making of the calf, this Angel (the 
Metatron) withdrew himself from amongst them; and so the Lord 
said, For I will not go up in the midst of thee: whereas all the 
time that this Angel in whom was the individual name of Jehovah, 
did walk in the midst of Israel, the Lord could not say, For I will 
not go up in the midst of thee ; because as his name was in him, 
he was doubtless in the midst of Israel. But when on account of 
their sin he withdrew himself from them, the Lord proposed that 
one of the separate abstract intelligences should be sent before 
them, as it is written, And I will send before thee an angel, &c., 
for I will not go up in the midst of thee. Now the angel from 
among the separate abstract intelligences, by whom he promised to 
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Moses bows his head, worships the manifested God 
of Israel, and beseeches him to continue to bestow on 
his people, his mercy and protection. In order to 
the further elucidation of the subject, it is necessary 
for us to take particular notice of the terms in which 
Jehovah responds to this petition—‘* Behold I make 
A COVENANT: before all thy people I will do marvels, 
&e. &c........ Observe thou that which I command 
thee this day: behold I drive out before thee the 
Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the 
Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. Take 
heed to thyself lest thou make a covenant with the 
inhabitants of the land whither thou goest, lest it be 
for a snare in the midst of thee: but ye shall destroy 
their altars, break their images, and cut down their 
groves ; for thou shalt worship no other God ; for 
Jehovah, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous God.”® 

The divine Person, who thus consented to accom- 
pany the Israelites, and to drive out their enemies 
before them, is easily recognized in the Captain of 
the Lord’s host, whom Joshua, when “by Jericho,” 
beheld and worshipped, and who said to him, like the 
Angel in the bush to Moses, “ Loose thy shoe from 
off thy foot, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy.”® Still more striking however is the light thrown 
on the subject, in the second chapter of Judges.’ 
There we read, that after the children of Israel had 
obtained a settlement in the land of promise, “the 
expel the old inhabitants, was the angel Gabriel; and so it is im- 
mediately added, that the people heard this ill news and were 
much troubled at it; for they highly regretted the departure of the 
Angel, the Prince of the presence, in whom was the proper name 
of Jehovah..... This is the doctrine of the Cabbala, and with this 
agree the words of our Rabbins of blessed memory.” R. Bechai, 


fol. 113, col. 3, 4.. Oxlee, on Trin. vol. ii, p. 138. 
5 Exod. xxxiv, 10—14. © Jos. v, 14, 15. 7 Ver. 1—4. 
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Angel of Jehovah came up from Gilgal to Bochim, 
and said, I made you go up out of Egypt, and have 
brought you unto the land which I sware unto your 
fathers ; and I said, I will never break My coveNANnT 
with you. And, ye shall make no league with the 
inhabitants of the land: ye shall throw down their 
altars: but ye have not obeyed my voice: why have 
ye done this? Wherefore, I also said, I will not 
drive them out from before you, but they shall be as 
thorns in your sides, and their gods shall be a snare 
unto you. And it came to pass, when the Angel of 
Jehovah spake these words unto all the children of 
Israel, that the people lifted up their voice and wept.’ 


8 Judg. ii, 1. AYA-INID. The Angel of Jehovah. Although 
the Hebrew words are not preceded by the article, they may be ren- 
dered indifferently, an Angel of Jehovah, or the Angel of Jehovah. 
In the passages which relate to the Angel of the Covenant, the 
common English version for IND has sometimes ‘ an angel,” 


and at other times, ‘‘ the angel.” " [have adopted throughout the 
latter mode of translation, on the ground that all these passages 


appear to relate to an individual. InN may be said to 
be his proper name. 
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«« And the Angel of Jehovah came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and 
said, I made you go up out of Egypt, &c.” In the Septuagint ver- 
sion, the force of this passage, as it relutes to the Angel, is eluded 
by the introduction of the words Téde Ayes Kbgig. ‘Thus saith the 
Lord.” So also the Syriac version. There is nothing in the He- 
brew text corresponding with these words, which were probably sup- 
plied by the translators in question, for the purpose of completing 
_ what they conceived to be the sense of the passage. Amongst the 
vast numbers of Hebrew MSS. which have been collated, not one 
contains any expressions of the kind: and that the Jews in very 
early times, read this text precisely as we now read it, is clearly 
proved by the Targum of Jonathan. In several editions of the He- 
brew bible, we find between the words D°D3/7 and A7DN*) a lacu- 


na, or blank space, by which some of the Jews prabably intended 
to express their opinion that certain words not in the text, were 
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On the comparison of Exod. xxxiv, 10—14, with 
Judg. ii, 1—4, is it not evident that Jehovah, who 
conversed face to face with Moses, was the Angel of 
the Covenant, and that the Augel who spake to the 
Israelites of the covenant which he had made with 
them, was Jehovah ? 

The care which the Angel of God displayed towards 
his people Israel did not cease with their settlement 
in the land of promise. Twice more we read of his 
appearing during the times of the judges ; first, to 
Gideon, and afterwards to Manoah and his wife, the 
father and mother of Sampson. 

While Gideon was sitting under an oak at Ophrah, 
the Angel of Jehovali appeared to him, and said, “ Je- 
hovah is with thee, thou mighty man of valour!” And 
Gideon said unto him, “Oh my Lord, If Jehovah be 
with us, why then is this befallen us?”’....... And 
Jehovah looked upon him and said, “ Go in this thy 
might, and thou shalt save Israel from the hands of 
the Midianites. Have not I sent thee?” Gideon in 
reply, pleads his own poverty and inability for the 
work assigned him. “And Jehovah said unto him, 
surely I will be with thee, and thou shalt smite the 
Midianites as one man.” Gideon now begins to sus- 
pect who is condescending to converse with him. “If 
now I have found grace in thy sight,” said he, “show 
me a sign that thou talkest with me.” He then retires, 
fetches his presents of a kid and unleavened cakes, 


there to be understood as having once belonged to it. On this sub- 
ject it may be remarked, Ist, that had the view of these Jews been 
the same with that of the Septuagint and Syriac translators, the la- 
cuna must have been placed after the word “7DX) instead of be- 
fore it; and 2ndly, that in the plurality of MSS. and ancient editions, 
the lacuna is not to be found. ‘‘ In plerisque MSS. et antiquis 
editionibus,” says, De Rossi, ‘* deest piska seu lacuna, que ibi 
conspicitur.” 
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and at the Angel’s command, lays them on the rock. 
“Then the Angel of Jehovah put forth the end of the 
staff that was in his hand, and touched the flesh and 
the unleavened cakes, and there rose up fire out of 
the rock, and consumed the flesh and the unleavened 
cakes. Now the Angel of Jehovah departed out of 
his sight. And when Gideon perceived that he was 
the Angel of Jehovah, Gideon said, Alas! O Lord 
God! for because I have seen the Angel of Jehovah 
face to face. And JEHOVAH said unto him, Peace be 
unto thee, fear not, thou shalt not die. And Gideon 
built an altar there unto Jehovah.’ 

When again the angel was conversing with Manoah 
and his wife, and had promised them the birth of their 
son, Manoah knew not who he was, and said to him, 
“What is thy name, that when thy sayings come to 
pass, we may do thee honour?” And the Angel of 
Jehovah said unto him, Why askest thou thus after 
my name, seeing it is secret (or wonderful ?") So 
Manoah took a kid with a meat offering and offered 
it upon a rock unto Jehovah. And he (i. e. Jehovah 
—the Angel) did wondrously ; and Manoah and his 
wife looked on. For it came to pass when the flame 
went up toward heaven from off the altar, that the 
Angel of Jehovah ascended in the flame of the altar. 
And Manoah and his wife looked on it and fell on 
their faces to the ground..... And Manoah said unto 
his wife, we shall surely die, because we have seen 
~God.”* It appears that in both these recitals, the 
visiting Angel is called Jehovah; speaks in the cha- 


9 Jud. vi, 12—24. 
> N5b—the same expression is applied to the Son of God in 
Isa. 1x, 5.—comp. Gen. xxxii, 29. 
2 Jud. xii, 16—22. 
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racter of God; receives sacrificial worship, and excites. 
in those who behold him the terrors of death, by the 
awfulness of his divine presence. 

After the Israelites had subjected themselves to the 
government of their kings, the appearances of the 
Angel of the Covenant became a less prominent fea- 
ture of their history, of which the circumstances of 
the case afford an obvious reason. Until that period 
had arrived, the government of Israel, although con- 
ducted by the agency of commanders and judges, was 
a pure theocracy, and the Angel of Jehovah was their 
king. It was want of faith in his power and presence, 
and want of willingness to obey his commands, which 
induced them to require at the hand of his prophet 
Samuel, a monarch from among themselves. The 
Holy One of Israel was rejected by a faithless and 
rebellious people; and it is probable that he with- 
drew from them, in consequence, much of that imme- 
diate and often visible presence, which had formerly 
been their highest privilege. 

We are not, however, to forget that the glorious 
cloud which filled the temple after it had been dedi- 
cated by Solomon, and from which, in the Holy of 
Holies, the voice of God’s oracle was afterwards ac- 
customed to emanate, indicated the presence of the 
Schechinah, or of the Word of God—the Angel of 
Jehovah ; and there were occasions on which the 
Holy One was scen in vision by some of the most 
eminent of his prophets.’ 

“In the year that king Uzziah died,” said Isaiah, 
“T saw JEHOVAH sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood 
the Seraphims ; each one had six wings; with twain 


° See Prideaux, Conn. fol. ed. vol. i, p. 119. 
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he covered his face, and with twain he covered his 
feet, and with twain he did fly. And one cried unto 
another, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is Jenovau or 
Hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory’* A con- 
versation is then described as taking place between 
Jehovali and his prophet, corresponding, in point of 
mode, to the communications of the manifested Deity 
with Abraham, with Jacob, and with Moses. 

A similar privilege was afterwards permitted to 
Ezekiel, who beheld a glorified human form on a 
throne above the Cherubim, which he describes as 
“the appearance of the likeness of the glory of Je- 
hovah.”* It might probably be the same divine Per- 
son whom Daniel denominates, “ Michael the great 
Prince who standeth for the children of his people :”° 
and who, in the visions of that devoted servant of 
God, appeared in the figure of “a man clothed in 
linen, whose loins were girded with fine gold of 
Uphaz..... His body also was like the beryl, and 
his face as the appearance of lightning, and his 
eyes as lamps of fire, and his arms and his feet like 
in colour to polished brass, and the voice of his words 
like the voice of a multitude.” ’ 

When Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, because 
of their allegiance to the true God, were committed 
_to the flames of a fiery furnace, they were protected 
from all harm by a present and most powerful helper. 
“Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonied, and 


4 Isa. vi, 1—3. 

5 Ezek. i, 28:—comp. ix, 4; xlili, 3, &c. 

**<«* And above the likeness of the throne there was the like- 
ness according to the appearance of a man upon it at the top. 
Here he saw the middle pillar united to the Schechinah ; and he 
saw it from within the Metatron, who is the Almighty.” Zohar, 
fol. 73, col. 1; Oxlee on Trin. vol. ii, p. 131. 

® Dan. xu,1. 7 Dan. x, 5, 6; vid. Gell in loc. 
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rose up in haste, and spake, and said to his counsel- 
lors, Did we not cast three men bound into the midst 
of the fre? ‘They answered, and said, unto the king, 
True, O King. He answered and said, Lo, I see four 
men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, and they 
have no burt; and the form of the fourth is like the 
Son of God.’ It is in vain to enquire what may have 
been the specific meaning of this idolatrous king, 
when he nsed the term, Son of God; but are we not 
justified, by the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and by the analogy of Scripture, in concluding that 
He who walked with these martyrs in the furnace, 
and preserved them unhurt amidst the flames, was 
indeed the Son or Gop—the Angel of the everlasting 
covenant ? 

We frequently read that the Word of Jehovah 
came to Jeremiah and spake unto him; and sometimes 
that the prophet replied and was again spoken to in 
return.” ‘That, on such occasions, he beheld, either 
externally or in vision, the Angel of the Covenant, 
the comparison of other passages of Scripture af- 
fords a considerable presumption. dmos expressly 
informs us that, on more than one occasion, he 
saw JEHOVAH ;' but there are no visions of this 
description which throw so much light on our present 
subject as those of Zechariah. 

“The Word of the Lord” came to Zechariah in the 
second year of king Darius, and shortly after the re- 
turn of himself and the other Jews to the city of 
their forefathers. On that occasion the prophet was 
brought into communication with two angels—the 
one subordinate, the other superior—the one acting 

® DIN IA Dan. iii, 24, 25. 
9 See Jer. 1, 4; 11, 13:—comp. xxiv, 1. 1 Amos vii, 7; ix, I. 
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as a mere messenger, the other, though himself also 
a messenger, bearing the character of Jehovah. In 
the first chapter, the superior Angel appears as “a 
man riding upon a red horse, and standing among the 
myrtle trees; and behind him were red horses, speck- 
led and white.” It appears that on these horses were 
placed attendant spirits, who “ answered the Angel of 
Jehovah who stood among the myrtle trees, and said, 
We have walked to and fro through the earth, and 
behold all the earth sitteth still and is at rest.” The 
Angel who “talked” with the prophet (the subordi- 
nate one) then addressed a prayer to Jehovah (that 
is, I conceive, to his then visible Superior) on behalf 
of Jerusalem. “And Jehovah,” says the prophet, 
“answered the angel that talked with me, with good 
words, and with comfortable words.” ” 

In the subsequent vision, the distinction between 
the two angels becomes yet more apparent, and the 
divine character of one of them is clearly marked. 
The inferior angel now appears with a measuring line 
in hishand. “I lifted up mine eyes and looked, and 
beheld a man with a measuring line in his hand. Then 
said I, Whither goest thou? and he said unto me, to 
measure Jerusalem. 

And behold, the Angel that talked with me went 
forth, and another (or the other) Angel (that is the 
superior) went out to meet him, and said unto him, 
Run, speak to the young man, saying”..... The pro- 
phecy which follows therefore must be considered as 
delivered to Zechariah by the inferior Angel, in the 
name and by the commission of his superior, who 
maintains the character, at once, of the sent of God 
and of Jehovah himself. “ Jerusalem shall be in- 

2 Zech. 1, 1—13. 
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habited as towns without walls...... Ho, ho! come 
forth, and flee from the land of the north, saith Jeho- 
Dah Ries Deliver thyself, O Zion, that dwellest with 
the daughter of Babylon. For thus saith Jehovah of 
Hosts, After the glory, hath he sen¢ me unto the na- 
tions which spoiled you: for he that toucheth you 
toucheth the apple of his eye ; for behold I will shake 
mine hand unto them....... and ye shall know that 
Jehovah of Hosts hath sent me. Sing and rejoice, O 
daughter of Zion, for lo! I come and I will dwell in 
the midst of thee, saith Jehovah. And many nations 
shall be joined to Jehovah in that day, and shall be 
my people; and I will dwell in the midst of thee, and 
thou shalt know that Jehovah of Hosts hath sent me 
unto thee. And Jehovah shall inherit Judah, his por- 
tion in the holy land, and shall choose Jerusalem 
again. Be silent, O all flesh, before Jehovah, for he 
is raised up out of his holy habitation.” 

The evidences afforded by this prophecy respecting 
the divinity and gracious offices of the Angel, are 
completed in the prophet’s next vision. “ And he 
(the ministering spirit) showed me Joshua, the high 
priest, standing before the Angel of Jehovah, and 
Satan standing at his right hand to resist him. And 
Jehovah said unto Satan, Jehovah rebuke thee, O 
Satan, even Jehovah that hath chosen Jerusalem re- 
buke thee? is not this a brand plucked out of the 
fire? Now Joshua was clothed with filthy garments 
and stood before the Angel. And he answered and 
spake unto them who stood before him, saying, Take 
away the filthy garments from him. And unto him, 
he said, Behold, £ have caused thine iniquity to pass 
Jrom thee, and I will clothe thee with change of rai- 

3 Zech. i, 6—13. . 
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ment.”* This surely was the Angel who spake to the 
patriarchs, 7m the name of Jehovah, and yet was Je- 
hovah; who “redeemed Jacob from all evil;’ who 
“‘ redeemed” the Israelites in the wilderness ; who “is 
found (as the author of the Zohar says) in every re- 
demption in the world!” 

One more passage of Scripture remains to be cited, 
respecting this Angel—a passage which (like that 
now quoted from Zechariah) foretells his appearing at 
Jerusalem, and marks his divinity, while it declares 
his mission. ‘“ Behold I send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before thee, and the Lorp whom 
ye seek shall suddenly come to Avs temple, even the 
Messenger (or Angel) of the covenant (137 N70) 
whom ye delight in; behold he shall come, saith Je- 
hovah of Hosts. But who may abide the day of his 
coming? and who shall stand when he appeareth ? 
fer he is like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap. 
And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver; 
and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them 
as gold and silver, that they may offer unto Jehovah 
an offering in righteousness.” ° 

Such is the history of the ANGEL or JEHOVAH, 
whose attributes and works, in various ages before 
the Christian era, were of so great importance to the 
children of God. No one, I conceive, who takes a 
deliberate view of the passages of the Old Testament 
which have now been cited, can hesitate in adopting 
the opinion that they relate to an imdividual—one 
distinguished by most singular and striking character- 
istics from all other messengers of the Most High. 
We know the scriptural definition of Angels. “ Are 
they not all,” says the apostle, “ ministering spirits, 

* Zech. iii, 1—4. 5 Mal. ii, 1—3. 
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sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation?” ° But to the Being described in these 
parts of Scripture belongs the great peculiarity, that 
he exercises the functions of providence in his own 
person. Thus he declares to Hagar that he will mul- 
tiply her seed exceedingly :* and on his own autho- 
rity, promises Isaac to Sarah, and Sampson to the wife 
of Manoah.* It was a marked and essential part of 
his offices, to guide and govern the children of Israel. 
The Angel whom God sent to bring them into the 
promised land,* was obviously the same with him who 
conducted the people through the wilderness, in the 
cloud and the pillar of fire, and who afterwards re- 
minded them that he had made them go up out of 
Egypt—that he had brought them into the land of 
Canaan.” Again, in one of these passages, it is de- 
clared, that he will not pardon the iniquities of the 
people; and in another, we find him denouncing 
judgment upon them for their folly and disobedience.® 
He was yet more plainly marked as the destroyer of 
Israel's foes ; in which point of view, we can scarcely 
fail to identify him who confounded the Egyptians 
by the Red Sea, with him who encouraged the war- 
fare of Joshua, and with ham who won the victories 
of Gideon.* In these various particulars, the history 
and conduct of an individual are easily traced, but the 
main characteristic by which the Angel, described in 
these passages, is distinguished from all mere minister- 
ing spirits, is this—that the name of Gop was in him,’ 
—that he speaks as God,’—is spoken of as God,'—is ad- 
6 Heb.1,14, * Gen.xvi, 10. ® Gen. xviii, 13; Judg. xij, 
9 Exod. xxiii, 20. 1 Exod. xiv, 19. 2 Judg. ii, 1, 2. 
3 Exod. xxiii, 21; Judg. ii, 3. 


4 Comp. Exod. xiv, 19; with Jos. v, 13; and Judg. vi, 14. 
5 Exod. xxiii, 21, 6 Exod. iii, 2. 7 Judg. xiii, 22. 
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dressed as God,‘—is frequently identified with JEHo- 
vAH,—and, in short, is scarcely ever brought forward to 
our notice without some positive indication of his deity.” 

In support of this point of our argument, it may 
be well to adduce the testimony of a learned Jewish 
writer—Moses Ben Nachman. When commenting 
on the appearing to Joshua of the Captain of the host 
of the Lord, he says, “This angel, that I may explain 
the subject, is the Angel Redeemer of whom it is 
written, For my name is in him.”' He is the Angel 
who said to Jacob, I am the God of Bethel.’ He it 
is of whom it is said, God called to Moses out of the 
bush :* and he is called an angel, because he governs 
the world. For it is written, Jehovah (that is the 
Lord God) brought us up out of Egypt; and else- 
where, He sent his Angel and brought us up out of 
Egypt. Again it is written, And the Angel of his 
presence saved them,‘—that angel, namely, who is the 
Presence of God; of whom it is said, My presence 
shall go with thee and I will give thee rest.’ Finally, 
this is the Angel of whom the prophet says, He whom 
ye seck shall suddenly come to his temple, even the 
Angel of the Covenant whom ye delight in.’ 


8 Gen. xvi, 13. 

9 ** There can be no doubt that the Cabbalists acknowledged the 
actual divinity of Metatron, the Angel of the Covenant ; for while 
they identified him with Jehovah or Elohim, they carefully dis- 
tinguished him from all ‘‘separate abstract intelligences,” or in 
other words, from all ‘‘ intelligent creatures.” Yet they spoke of 
the Supreme Being, as diffusing, and of the Metatron, as diffused 

_—‘*he who sends being the person diffusing, and he who is sent, 
or the Angel, the person diffused, who is emanated from him.” 
Bechai, fol. 113, col. 3,4; Oxlee on Trin. vol. ii, p. 138. 

1 Exod. xxiii; 21. 2 (en. xxxi, 13. 3 Exod. in, 4. 
4 Isa. Ixiii, 9. 5 Exod. xxxiii, 14. 

6 Mal, ui, 1: vide Grotius de Verit. lib. v, cap. 21, in notis. 

** Very similar is the testimony of R. Moses Gerundensis, who 
thus writes respecting the Angel who appeared to Moses in the 
burning bush: ‘‘ Nothing indeed can be more true, than that the 
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Who then was this mysterious individual, who com- 
bined in his own character and conduct these singular 
characteristics—who so often appeared as the present 
Deity, the almighty friend and protector of the patri- 
archs and their descendants? To this question, which 
ought to be approached with great reverence and cau- 
tion, may, in the first place, be returned a negative 
answer. The analogy of Scripture, and some of the 
plainest dictates of theological truth, appear to forbid 
our supposing that it was Gop THE FaTHER. 

God the Father, as we have already found occasion 
to remark, is represented to us in Scripture, as invari- 
ably spiritual and invisible. While he fills all things 
with his presence, no man either hath seen or can see 
him. Such is the express doctrine of the apostle 
Paul, and even of our Lord himself; and therefore 
we must conclude that the glorious Person, who, 
while he claimed the names and attributes of deity, 
conversed, face to face, with the patriarchs and pro- 
phets, assumed the form of a man or an angel, and 
was so frequently beheld by the natural eye, was not 
God the Father. And this conclusion is amply con- 
firmed by the consideration that this Person proclaims 
the name of Jehovah—speaks and acts in behalf of 
Jehovah — and is very frequently described as the 
agent, the messenger, the sent of God. 


Angel here mentioned was the redeeming Angel, of whom it is 
said, For my name is in him; the same who said unto Jacob, I 
am the God of Bethel; and of whom it is here said, And God 
called unto him. The reason why the term Angel is applied to 
him, is on account of the government of the world..... It is said, 
moreover, And the Angel of his presence saved them, that is to 
say, the angel who is the same with his presence; as it is written, 
My presence shall go, and I will cause thee to rest. The same is 
he of whom it is said, But God shall suddenly come to his temple, 
the Lord whom ye seek, and the Angel of the Covenant, in whom 
ye delight.” In Exod. i, 2; Oxlee on Trin. vol. i, p. 141. 
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Now while we are thus precluded from applying 
these passages to the FaTuer, there are abundant 
reasons for our concluding that they relate to THE 
Son: that is, to our Lord Jesus Christ in his preex- 
istence. [hese reasons may now be briefly stated. 

I. The very characteristics which lead us to believe 
that this mysterious Person was not the FatuEr, afford 
a palpable indication, that he was the Son. One who 
claims the attributes of God himself, is denominated a 
messenger, and is described as manifested in a visible 
form. In these respects, there is a perfect resemblance 
between the history and character of the Angel, and 
those of Jesus Christ. Each bears the names and 
exercises the powers of God; and the evidences in 
the New Testament of the deity of the one, are re- 
markably similar both in degree and in kind, to those 
in the Old Testament of the deity of the other. Both 
the Angel and Christ are described as sent of the 
Father, and as acting under zs authority and his com- 
mission. oth are. visibly manifested, and manifested 
ina human form. It is true, that the humanity of 
Christ was real and absolute, and that of the Angel 
of the Covenant, as we may believe, only apparent. 
But it is a strictly analogous circumstance, that He 
who, when he possessed no other than the divine na- 
ture, condescended to become visible in the likeness 
after which man was created, should afterwards be- 
come incarnate, in the nature as well as the form of 
‘man. Christ—that eternal Worp or Lire, which 
was “ with the Father,” was manifested to his people 
—was seen, looked upon, and handled.’ ‘Then did his 
disciples behold his glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father.” * 

7 1 John i, 1. 8 John i, 14. 
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It was indeed one of the leading characteristics of 
Jesus Christ—a characteristic attaching with equal 
precision to the Angel of the Covenant—that in him 
God was revealed to mankind—that whosoever saw 
and heard him, saw and heard the Father who dwelt 
in him, and with whom he was one,’—that he was 
the brightness or apparent effulgence (axabyacwu) of 
the Father’s glory—the express image (yweusr7e) of 
his substance,'—the visible Image (¢ixav) of the ivi- 
sible God.” 

But the present argument does not depend, for its 
force, on a bare analogy, however close and striking. 
We are furnished, in the New Testament, with indi- 
rect, yet substantial, evidence, that the visible Deity, 
of whom we read in the Old Testament, was the pre- 
existent Jesus—the Son of God. The glory which 
Isaiah saw in the Temple when he beheld Jehovah 
on his throne, is described by the apostle, as the glory 
of Christ ;* and the voice which shook the earth 
when the law was delivered from Mount Sinai—the 
voice of him who personally conversed with Moses— 
is spoken of, in the epistle to the Hebrews, as the 
voice of the Messiah. After describing the terrors 
which preceded the delivery of the law on Mount 
Sinai; and after declaring that Christians are come 
“to Jesus the mediator of the New Covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh (Awdodvers) bet- 
ter things than that of Abel ;” he adds,* ‘‘ See that 
ye refuse not him that speaketh (roy AwAodvr«) ; for if 
they escaped not who refused him that spake on earth, 
(xenouriovre,) much more shall not we escape if we 


° John x, 30; xiv, 9, 10. 
Y Heb. # 2 Cor. iv, 4; Col.i, 15. 
5 Comp. Isa. vi, 1, with John xii, 41. 4 Heb. xii, 24, 25. 
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turn away from him (that speaketh, or rather came or 
was) from heaven, (ror ax’ obeavav—i. e. Jesus Christ,) 
whose voice then shook the earth.”® 


5 It is evident that, in this passage, the two phrases, rdy AuAodyra, 
(him that speaketh,) and riv az’ obgavav, (him that speaketh or was 
from heaven,) describe the same person. Now that by the phrase 
riy AwAodvra is designated the ‘‘ Son of God,” is evinced, Ist, by the 
force of the immediately preceding sentence, which relates to ‘‘ Je- 
sus the mediator of the New Covenant,” and to his blood, ‘‘ which 
speaketh (AwAotvr:) better things than that of Abel:” 2ndly, by the 
consideration that Jesus Christ is the person through whom the 
Christian revelation is made, and who speaketh in that revelation. 
This doctrine is plainly stated by the writer of this epistle, in ano- 
ther passage, which from the evident similarity of its contents, af- 
fords the best of commentaries on the passage now under discussion : 
see Heb. ii, 2,3. ‘‘ For if the word spoken by angels was stedfast, 
and every transgression and disobedience received a just recom- 
pense of reward; how shall we escape, if we neglect so great sal- 
vation; which at the first began to be spoken (Aadsiobaur) by THE 
Lorp, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him?” From 
these premises it follows that the phrase riv aa’ obgavaw also desig- 
nates the Son of God, and that it was his voice which ‘‘ then shook 
the earth.” 

If we examine the passage in another point of view, we shall 
again be brought to the same conclusion. A comparison is here 
instituted between him who spake on earth and him who (speaketh 
or came) from heaven. Now, by cov éa? rig yiis yeonuariZovra, ** him 
who spake or delivered oracles on the earth,” the writer probably 
intended to describe Moses, who delivered the oracles of God to 
the people. Such is the opinion of many excellent commentators 
(vid. Cappellus, Rosenmiiller, Gill, &c.)—and such appears to be 
the most natural interpretation of the words in question. If this 
be allowed, it must, at the same time, be granted, that the words 
Tov am oveava are intended to describe, not God the Father—but, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. For there can be no proper comparison 
between Moses as the speaker in the law, and God the Father as 
the speaker in the Gospel. God wasthe author of both the Mosaic 
and Christian dispensations. He revealed his will by Moses, and 
he revealed his will by Christ. On the other hand, the comparison 
is strictly proper and perfectly intelligible as it is instituted between 
Moses, the earthly messenger and minister of the Lord, who de- 
clared the law, and Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, who came 
down from his Father to proclaim the truths of Christianity, and 
who, by his Holy Spirit, still speaks from heaven : comp. chap. ili, 
5, 6. So Theophylact on the words rév da’ otgavaw observes, Tour- 
zors roy Xgioriv, viv do’ odpavay yenuuriCovras rouréors tly were 7d 
aevarnoejvas, Tov vouuov nui dora die Tov wvetunr0s—‘* That is Christ, 
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In further elucidation of this point of our argu- 
ment, it ought to be remarked, that as the Messiah, 
in his preexistence, was thus known to his people as 
the Deus apparens, so, after his ascension, he occa- 
sionally appeared to his servants in the same charac- 
ter. A careful examination of the subject will, I 
believe, convince the reader, that there is a remarkable 
resemblance between the appearances of the Angel of 
Jehovah to Abraham, to Jacob, and to Moses, and 
those of the glorified Jesus to Stephen,’ to Ananias,’ 
and to Paul:* and again, between the visions of the 
glory of the former, seen by Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and Zechariah, and the visions of the glory of the 
latter, seen by the apostle John.’ 

II. It may be observed, in the second place, that 
the offices which, in the Old Testament, the Angel of 
the Covenant is described as fulfilling in connexion 
with the ancient people of God, are in the New Tes- 
tament attributed to Jesus Christ. The Angel was 
their spiritual governor; the divine master of Abra- 


who delivereth oracles from heaven—that is, who subsequently to 
his ascension giveth us his law by the Spirit :” see also Schleusner, 
VOC. amooreeco. 

Theophylact, like our English translators, and in accordance with 
the Vulgate and Syriac versions, after the words viv dx odgavaiv un- 
derstands the participle xenwariZovra. The clause thus completed 
contains a description obviously applicable to Jesus Christ, who, 
like Moses, may be represented as xenwari@wv —‘ delivering the 
oracles of God.” It appears, however, still more natural to render 
rhv ax ovexyaiv—* Him that (was or came) from heaven.” So the 
Ethiopic translator. So Erasmus, Pagninus, Beza, Piscator, Va- 
tablus, and others. It is indisputable that when thus interpreted 
the words rv ax’ odgavav are applicable only to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is often mentioned in similar terms, (John iii, 13, 31; 
vi, 33—-comp. 1 Thess. iv, 16; 2 Thess. i, 7,) and who actually 
came from heaven to visit and instruct mankind. 

6 Actswn, 56. ‘ Actsix,10. ® Acts ix, 3,5; 2 Cor. xii, 110; 

9 Rey. i, 12—18; vi, 2; vii, 2; vili, 3—5; x, 1—6; xiv, 14; 
xix, 11, 12. 
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ham, of Jacob, of Moses, of Joshua, and of the 
Judges. He made a covenant with the people; he 
brought them up out of Egypt: he led them through 
the wilderness: he dictated their prophecies.’ In 
conformity with this account of the Angel of Jeho- 
vah, we learn from the apostles of our Lord, that 
the Israelites were Christ’s own people,’—that it was 
he who inspired their prophets who spake concerning 
himself,’—that it was he, more especially, who ac- 
companied and fed them in the wilderness, and whom 
they tempted and disobeyed to their own destruction.‘ 

III. Thirdly, it ought not to be forgotten that the 
Angel of the Covenant was a Redeemer. “In his love 
and in his pity he redeemed” the people of God.’ He 
“redeemed Jacob “ from all evil.”° Nor can we fail 
to observe in him a sure characteristic of the Messiah, 
when he says to Joshua the high priest, “ Behold I 
have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I 
will clothe thee with change of raiment." 

IV. Fourthly, the Angel of Jehovah was not only 
the inspirer—he was also the subject of prophecy, and 
the predictions on record respecting him, have been 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ. When he declared to Zech- 
ariah, and, through him, to the church at large, that 
he would come and dwell (xaracxnvaow, Sept.) in the 
midst of Zion, and that it should then be known by 
his people, that Jehovah of hosts had sent him—he 
must surely be understood as speaking in the charac- 
ter of the “ Only-begotten” who was afterwards sent 
by the Father into the world—who was made flesh, 


1 As in the instances of Balaam, Num. xxii, 35; Isa. vi, 9, 10; 
and Zech. ii, 4—13. 
2 Big ra id1a HAS, nal of 1Os08 adriy od ragéAaBor. John, i, 11 
31" Pete 17 oie # 1 Cor. x, 4; 9. 5 Isa. lxini, 9. 
6 Gen. xlviul, 16. 7 Zech. iii, 4.—comp. Rev. i, 18. 
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and dwelt (cx7ywoev) amongst his people, so that they 
“ beheld his glory :”* And when, moreover, we find 
him predicting that many nations should be joined to 
him in that day, and become his people—we can 
scarcely hesitate to adopt the opinion of Kimchi that 
this prophecy describes the times of the Messiah,” ° 
and to admit that it points out the conversion of the 
gentile nations to faith in Jesus Christ. 

Still more precise and conclusive is the evidence 
afforded us by the prophecy of Malachi, respecting 
the messenger who was to precede the coming of the 
Lord, and the Angel of the Covenant by whom that 
messenger was to be followed.* That this latter is 
the very person, who appeared so often to the patri- 
archs, and who guided and governed the people of 
Israel, is asserted (as we have already noticed) by 
Moses Ben Nachman; nor can we reasonably enter- 
tain a doubt on this subject, after we have observed 
how plainly are here set forth the peculiar character- 
istics of that individual. ‘Che prophet describes him 
as a purifier from evil—as the person in whom the 
Israelites already delighted—and as uniting in him- 
self with the office of God’s messenger, the name and 
attributes of God himself. 

On the other hand, that this prophecy relates to 
the Messiah, is allowed by Kimchi, Ben-Melech, and 
Abarbinel.* But on this point, our appeal is to a far 
more exalted authority. Our Lord has declared that 
the first messenger mentioned in this passage, is John 
the Baptist, hts own precursor,’ and hence it appears 
that the Angel of the Covenant, who is described as 
following this messenger, can be no other than Christ 


8 John i, 14. 9 Vid. Gill, in loc. 1 Mal. iii, L. 
* See Gill, in loc. > Matt. xi, 10. 
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himself. It is He who suddenly came to his temple.‘ 
It is he who sits “as a refiner and purifier of silver” 
to “purify the sons of Levi’—he, who in every age 
of the church, baptises his servants “with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.” ° 

V. Lastly, our whole argument is confirmed by the 
consideration, that the peculiar titles by which the 
ancient Jews were accustomed to describe the Angel 
of Jehovah—titles indicative of his divinity and gra- 
cious offices—are, by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, employed to designate Jesus Christ. 

The first of these titles is the Word, or the “Word 
of Jehovah,” or the “Word of God.” The Targum- 
ists, as we have already found occasion to observe, 
frequently make mention of the Word of Jehovah, 
as the ever present helper of his people—one who 
performs all the works of deity—one who possesses 
the name and attributes of the Most High, and never- 
theless acts in behalf and under the commission of 
Jehovah. ‘This description precisely agrees with the 
account given in Scripture of the Angel of the Cove- 
nant, and, accordingly, to him (as as been stated in a 
former dissertation) they have repeatedly applied the 
title in question— Word of Jehovah.’ 

It has already been observed, that the works of 
' Philo, the Jewish Platonist, abound in allusions to a 
divine Person, whom he usually describes as the 
Eldest Word of God, and to whom, as to one com- 
-missioned of the Father, he attributes the creation 
and government of the universe. Now, that his doc- 

* Luke ui; 27; John ii, 14; Matt. xxi, 12. 
> Comp. Mal. iii, 3; Matt. ii, 11, 12. 
6 See Onk. on Gen. xxxi, 13; Num. xxii, 35; xxui, 3, 4, 16. 


Jerus. Targ. on Gen. xvi, xviii, xix; Exod. iii; Jonath. on Isa. 


Ixiii, 7—10; Mal. iii, 1. See No. 8, p. 135. 
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trine on this subject cannot be fairly explained away 
as a system of imaginative personification, is saffici- 
ently evinced by the fact, that he is accustomed to call 
angels, words ; and his theory respecting the Eldest 
Word, in whom Jehovah is made manifest, appears 
to be borrowed from the history contained in the Old 
Testament, of the Angel of Jehovah who was Jeho- 
vah. He has made particular mention of the appear- 
ances of that mysterious person to Abraham, to Hagar, 
to Jacob, and to Moses : and, as on the one hand, he 
frequently denominates the Word of God, Angel or 
Archangel, so on the other, he explains some of the 
principal passages of the Pentateuch, respecting the 
_ Angel of the Covenant, as relating to this most an- 
cient and holy Word. ‘Thus, when discussing the 
words of the Angel to Jacob—‘‘ I am the God of 
Bethel, &c.”" he remarks, that for the benefit of 
those who cannot see the true God, he is pleased to 
appear in the form of an angel; and that as men be- 
hold the rays of the sun, and the phases of the moon, 
as if they looked on the sun and moon themselves, so 
the Image, Word, or Angel of God is perceived or un- 
derstood, as if he were God himself. He then applies 
a similar explanation to the words addressed to the 
same divine Messenger, by Hagar, “'Thou God seest 
me:’* and concludes by describing the infinite power 
of the Almighty, who has settled the nature of all 
things, and has caused the universe to rest on his 
mighty representative, THE Worp.° 

Thus again, when engaged in considering Exod. 
xiv, 19—the passage where the Angel of Jehovah is 


7 Gen. xxxi, 13. 8 Gen. xvi, 13. 
9 5b ortev Uregeions iva orngysy BeBaiws rH xearouts xa varchew (Lou, 


A6y a. De Somm. Ed. Mang. vol. i, p. 656. 
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described as intervening in the pillar of cloud and of 
fire between the Egyptians and the Israelites—he 
writes as follows: “ ‘To the ARCHANGEL AND ELDEsT 
Worp, the Father of the universe has granted this 
preeminent gift, to stand as a Mediator, and to deter- 
mine between the creature and the Creator. He is 
at once the suppliant, on behalf of perishing mortals, 
to the unchangeable Being, and the ambassador of 
the Sovereign to bis subjects. He exults in this gift, 
and, glorying in it, he proclaims, ‘I have stood be- 
tween the Lord and you; being neither unbegotten 
as God, nor begotten as you, but in the midst of the 
extremes, pledging myself to both: to the Creator, 
that the whole race (of man) shal] not fall into ruin 
and apostasy: and to the creature, to maintain the 
glad hope, that the merciful God will not overlook 
his own work. For I publish to the creation the 
message of peace from God, who can purge away en- 
mities, and who is the perpetual preserver of peace. ”* 
The author of the Zohar is no less explicit on this 
subject than Philc. In various passages of his work, 
he has expressly identified the Angel of the Covenant 
with the Schechinah, that governor of the world, and 
king of Israel, whom, according to Schoettgen, he also 
denominates the Word of Jehovah.’ “The angel who 
redeemed me,” says this cabbalistic author on Gen. 
xlviii, 15, “is the Schechinah who walks with man 
and never recedes from him.” ’ 
_ Ina passage just cited from his works, Philo calls 


this Eldest Word or Angel of God, the Mediator, 


1 Quis Rerum Div. Her. Ed. Mang. i, 501. See Smith’s Mes- 
siah, vol. i, p. 434. 
* De Messid, p. 911; Sommerus, p. 44. 
5 Fol. 123, col. 490; Schoettg. de Mess. p. 145, 
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(wedogi0s) ; and describes his gracious intervention 
between God and man. On the same principle he 
elsewhere styles him the “ High Priest” (aeysegeds) of 
the world or universe.’ 

In a former essay we have found occasion to re- 
mark that the Image of God (¢izav Ozod) is a title very 
usually applied by Philo to the mediating Word or 
Angel of the Most High, and that on one occasion 
he calls him the express image, yweuxrje°—a term 
which describes Jesus Christ in Heb. xii, 3. A very 
similar phraseology is adopted in the Zohar, where 


4 De Somniis, Ed. Mang. tom. i, p. 653. 

* * So also the Cabbalists ascribe to the Angel of the Covenant 
not only the name Metatron, which is probably derived from the 
Latin Mediator, but the office of a priest who offers sacrifice and 
makes atonement. Their notion appears to be, that when the tab- 
ernacle of the congregation was constructed in the wilderness, a 
spiritual tabernacle of which the other was but a copy or type— 
‘** a building not made with hands”—was formed in heaven; and 
that in this celestial tabernacle, the officiating High Priest was 
Metatron—the Angel of God’s presence. ‘‘ R. Simon said, at the 
same instant that the Lord commanded Israel to erect the tabernacle, 
he intimated to the ministering angels, that they should also make 
a tabernacle; and so no sooner was the terrestrial tabernacle erect- 
ed, than the celestial one was erected too, which is the tabernacle 
of the Metatron, wherein he offers up the souls of the righteous to 
make atonement for Israel in the days of their exile.” Medrash 
Rabboth. fol. 206, col. 4; Oxlee on Trin. p. 148. With these 
notions of the Cabbalists, we cannot fail to compare the far more just 
and elevated doctrine, yet obviously similar language, contained 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, respecting our Saviour; ‘‘ Now of 
the things which we have spoken this is the sum: We have such 
an High Priest who is set at the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens; a minister of the sanctuary and of the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched and not man. For every high 
priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices ; wherefore it is of neces- 
sity that this man have somewhat also to offer. For if he were on 
earth, he should not be a priest, seeing that there are priests that 
offer gifts according to the law, who serve unto the example and 
shadow of heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of God, 
when he was about to make the tabernacle, For see, said he, that 
thou make all things according to the pattern showed to thee in 
the mount.” Heb. vii, 1—5. 

> De Mundo, tom. ii, 606. 
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we find the Messiah described as a king constituted 
“in the Image” of God (PT2):* and again, as 
the “Splendour of God's glory” (12)82 777)'—words 
which precisely correspond with the erabyacwe rij 
d0&%s, of the apostle in Heb. xii, 3.° 

But of all the titles which Philo is accustomed to 
apply to that personal Word of whom he so often 
speaks, the most conspicuous is the Son or First-be- 
gotten of God. And that in adopting this appellation 
also, he had the Angel of the Covenant especially in 
his view, is evident from his quoting Exod. xxiii, 20, 
—(the passage in which God promises to send the 
Angel to lead and protect his people) in proof that 
the Almighty has placed his righteous Word, even 
his First-BEGOTTEN Son, (rewroyovoy viov) as a King or 
Shepherd over the “sacred flock” of created things.’ 

The author of the Zohar also applies the title Son 
_ of God to the Schechinah or Angel of Jehovah. For 
example, in his commentary on Genesis, he says, 
“This Son is the faithful Shepherd. Of thee it is 
said, Kiss the Son,’ and again, Thou art my Son.’ 
He is the Prince of the Israelites ; Lord over things 
below; Lord of ministering Angels; the Son of the 
Highest ; the Son of the good and great God, and 
the gracious Schechinah.” * 

On the whole, then, we may safely conclude that, 
at the Christian era, there were many persons among 
the Jews, who recognized in the scriptural records of 
the Angel of the Covenant, the character of a Person 
truly divine, whom they regarded as the organ of cre- 


© Levit. fol. 34, col. 133. 
7 In Exod. fol. 3, col. il. 8 Schoettg. p. 370. 
9 De Agric. Ed. Mang. tom. i, p. 308. 1" Psa. iii, 12: 
=-Psa. u, 7: 3 Fol. 88, col. 348 ; Schoettg, de Mess. p. 6. 
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ation, the redeemer and governor of the world, and 
more especially as the protector and defender of their 
own nation: and whom they called the Mediator, the 
Word, the Image, and the Son, of God. And farther, 
that they expected him to appear on earth as their 
anointed Deliverer and King, may be concluded partly 
from various indications contained in the Zohar, that 
the Schechina or Angel is the same as the Messiah ;* 
partly from the evident bearing of certain parts of the 
Targum of Jonathan,’ and partly from numerous pas- 
sages of the New Testament itself, which plainly show 
that the Son or Gop, whose name tt was blasphemy 
to assume, was, in the estimation of the Jews, the 
same as the Christ.° 


4 ** For example, the prophecy contained in Psalm ui, evidently 
relates to the Messiah. The name Messiah (the anointed ) is there 
applied to the Person to whom the prophecy relates, (ver. 2,) and 
it is probable that this is one of the passages of Scripture from 
which the Jews adopted that title. This psalm was familiarly ap- 
plied to Jesus Christ by his early disciples (Acts iv, 25); and the 
argument raised in the epistle to the Hebrews from the words, 
‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” affords a plain 
evidence that these words were well understood by the Jews of that 
day to have been addressed to the Messiah. Heb. 1, 5.—comp. Acts 
xill, 33. The Rabbins of a more modern date, unite, with little 
exception, in explaining this prophecy as relating to the Messiah. 
See Oxlee on the Trinity, &c., vol. ii, p. 242. But what says the 
Zohar of the exalted personage who forms the subject of this me- 
morable prediction? ‘‘ He is the Prince of Israel, Lord over this 
lower world, the Lord of ministering angels, the Son of the High- 
est, the Son of Almighty God, and the gracious Schechina.” Sohar 
Gen. fol. 88. col. 348; Schoettg. Mess. p. 6; vide supra, p. 261. 

> Vid. No. 8, p. 139. 

° From the obvious tendency and import of many passages in 
the works of Philo respecting the Eldest Word of God, it may he 
gathered that he intended to ascribe to him the office of the Mes- 
siah, who was then so universally expected among the Jews to 
arise as their Sovereign and Deliverer, and as the Mediator between 
them and their God. Unless this be admitted, we must conclude 
that Philo has taken no notice at all of the Messiah, whom he no 
where mentions by name; and this would surely be very unac- 
countable. 
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Now the apostles of our Lord were Jews; and to 
Jews they addressed many of their writings. Those 
writings afford abundant evidence that they united 
with their countrymen in acknowledging the existence 
of a divine person whom, like them, they denominated 
the MepiaTor, the Worp, the ImMaceE, and the Son, 
of God. Like them also they understood that this 
divine person was Israel's appointed Messiah. But 
they went farther, and applied all these titles to Jesus 
of Nazareth. They asserted that HE was the incar- 
nate Word. They said to him,’ “ We believe and 
are sure that THOU art that Christ—the Son oF THE 
LIVING Gop.” * 


7 John vi, 69. 

8 It is a very satisfactory circumstance, that the views unfolded 
in the present essay respecting the manifested God of ancient 
{srael, are precisely those which were uniformly maintained by the 
Ante-Nicene fathers of the Christian church. The following pas- 
sage, from the first apology of Justin Martyr, may serve as a spe- 
cimen of the manner in which he was accustomed to write on the 
subject. ‘* The Jews, who think that it was always. God the 
Father who spake to Moses, (whereas he who spake to him was 
the Son of God who is also called an Angel and an Apostle,) are 
justly convicted both by the prophetical spirit and by Christ him- 
self, of knowing neither the Father nor the Son. For they who 
say that the Son is the Father, are convicted of neither knowing 
the Father, nor of understanding that the God of the universe has 
a Son, who being the First-born Word of God, is also God. And 
formerly he appeared to Moses and to the other prophets, in the 
form of fire and an incorporeal image; and now in the time of 
your empire, becoming man by a virgin, according to the Father’s 
will, he endured to be despised and to suffer for the salvation of 
those who believe in him:” c. 63. Dr. Burton, whose translation 
of Justin I have here adopted, gives the following ample list of 
similar examples, in the works of this and other early fathers. 

«< It was Christ who talked with Adam, Gen. iu. 8, 9, where the 
person is said to be the Lord God, v. Theophil. in Autol. 11, 22. 
Tertull. adv. Prax. c. 16, p. 509. Ireneus, 1v, 10, p. 239. 

‘¢ It was Christ who spoke to Noah, Gen. vi, 13. Ireneus, 1v, 10. 

‘¢ It was Christ who went down to confound the tongues at Babel, 
Gen. xi, 5, where it is said that it was the Lord. Justin M. Dial. 
cum Tryph. c. 127, p. 220. Tertull. adv. Prax. c..16, p. 509. 
Novatian. c. 25, p. 723. 
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T’o recapitulate the heads of the present disquisi- 
tion,—we learn from various passages of the New 
Testament, that God is a spiritual Being, who per- 


** It was Christ who ‘ appeared to Abram, and said unto him, I 
am the Almighty God: Gen. xvii, 1. Justin. M. Dial. cum 
Lrypl: 6/127, ps 220... Clem) Alex! Ped. x37 deol 

‘¢ It was Christ who appeared to Abraham in the plains of Mamre, 
Gen. xviil, 1, where he is called the Lord, and the Judge of all 
the earth, ver. 25. Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 56, p. 152. 
Clem. Alex. Ped, 1, 7, p. 131. Tertull. adv. Marc. 111, 9; \p- 
402. Origen. in Gen. Hom. tv, 3. 

‘¢ It was Christ who rained fire upon Sodom, Gen. xix, 24. The 
Fathers particularly mention the expression, ‘then the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 
the Lord.’ Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 56, p. 152; ©. 127, 
p. 221. Jreneus, 111, 6, p. 180. Tertull. adv. Prax. 13, 16, 
p- 507, 509. 

‘¢ Itwas Christ who tempted Abraham, Gen. xxii. Origen. in Gen. 
Hom. vit1, 8. Cyp. Test. 11, 5, p. 286. 

‘* It was Christ who appeared to Jacob, Gen. xxviil, 13, where the 
person calls himself ‘ the Lord God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac.’ Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 58, p. 156. Clem. 
Alex. Ped. 1, 7, p. 131. 

*« It was Christ who spoke to Jacob in a dream, Gen. xxxi, 11, 
13, where he calls himself the God of Bethel. (See Gen. xxviii, 
13, 19.) Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 58, p. 155. Cyp. 
Test. 11,5. Novatian. c. 27, p. 725. 

*¢ It was Christ who wrestled with Jacob, Gen. xxxii, 24, where it 
is expressly said that he was God, ver. 28, 30. Justin. M. Dial. 
cum Tryph. c 58, p. 155, 156, c. 125, p. 218. Jreneus, p. 239. 
Clem. Alex. Ped. 1,7, p. 132. Concil. Antioch. ( Reliq. Sacer. 11, 

470.) 
P ‘* It was Christ who appeared to Jacob, Gen. xxxv, 1,9. Justin. 
M. Dial, cum Tryph. c. 58, p. 155, where he says, ‘ he is called 
God, and is God, and will be.’ (@sd¢ xaAsiras, nai Oedg eort, noel 
gorau.) Cyp. Test. 11, 6. 

‘< It was Christ who appeared to Moses in the bush, Exod. iii, 2, 
where the Person calls himself ‘ the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob: and at ver. 14, ‘I am that I amJ 
Justin. M. Apol. 1, 62, p. 80. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 60, p. 157. 
Ireneus, tv, 10,12. Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gent. p.7. Ter- 
tull. c. Jud. c. 9, p. 194. 

‘* It was Christ who appeared to Joshua near Jericho, Josh. v. 13. 
Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 62, p. 159-60: see Testimonies 
of the Ante-Nicene fathers to the Divinity of Christ, by E. Bur- 
ton, Oxford, a.p. 1826, pp. 33—35, 
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vades the universe, and whom no man hath ever seen 
or can see. 

With this doctrine has been compared the history, 
contained in the Old Testament, of the frequent visible 
appearances of Jehovah, to the ancient patriarchs and 
prophets, in the character of an angel or messenger, 
and in the form of man: and proofs in abundance 
have been advanced from Scripture, that this myste- 
rious Person—this manifested Deity—this Angel of 
God’s covenant—was the leader, protector, lawgiver, 
and ever present helper of ancient Israel. 

The characteristic peculiarities described as apper- 
taining to the Angel af Jehovah, afford an ample evi- 
dence that these passages of Scripture (as appears to 
have been familiarly understood by the Jews them- 
selves) relate to an individual. 

Who then was that individual ? That he was not 
Gop THE FATHER, is evinced by his having been visi- 
ble to mortal eye, and by his having borne the cha- 
racter of one commissioned or sent. 

That he was the Son or Gop, we may conclude— 
fist, from the analogy of Scripture ; for the Son is 
often represented as one commissioned or sent, and 
as the visible Image of the invisible God, and yet as 
possessing the name and character of JEHovaH. Ac- 
cordingly He who appeared to Moses on the mount, 
and to Isaiah in the temple, is in the New Testament 
spoken of as the Son of God—the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Secondly, because the preexistent Messiah is de- 
scribed by the apostles as exercising that superintend- 
ence over ancient Israel, which, in the Old Testament, 
is ascribed to the Angel of the Covenant. 

Thirdly, because the character of the Angel, as a 
Redeemer, agrees with that of Christ. 


MM 
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Fourthly, because the prophecies respecting the 
appearance on earth of the Angel of the Covenant, 
were fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 

And lastly, because the titles which Philo and other 
ancient Jewish writers have applied to the Angel, as 
descriptive of his divinity and peculiar offices, (includ- 
ing his Messiahship,) particularly the terms Word, 
Image, and Son of God, are, by the authors of the 
New Testament, employed as the titles of Jesus of 
Nazareth—the true Messiah. 

Thus then it appears that the declarations of the 
apostles respecting the preexistence and eternal divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ, are confirmed and elucidated by 
the historical as well as by the prophetical records of 
ancient Israel. The doctrine of the New Testament, 
that THE Worp was before John, before Abraham, 
in the beginning, with the Father before the world 
was created—that he was in the form of God and 
equal with God—that by him all things were made, 
and all men enlightened—that he was the leader of 
Israel, and the inspirer of her prophets—the Saviour 
of his people, and the appointed Redeemer of all 
mankind—was no insulated opinion, novel to those 
among whom it was promulgated. Rather did it form 
a constituent and essential part of a system of truth, 
which was already partially understood, and which 
was, in a considerable degree, familiar even to the 
ancient patriarchs and prophets. The Son who is onE 
in the divine nature with the Father—possessing both 
his name and his attributes— was, during the ages 
which preceded his incarnation, no stranger to the peo- 
ple of God. Often did he arise for their help, their in- 
struction, and their deliverance. He was the object of 
their faith, their worship, their allegiance, and their love. 
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We may also learn from the history of the Angel 
of Jehovah, (in connexion with that of Jesus Christ,) 
how admirably that great feature of the gospel dis- 
pensation—the manifestation of God in his Son— 
falls in with the harmony of Providence and Truth. 
The invisible, eternal, Father, was made manifest in 
his Son, when the rising universe proclaimed the om- 
nipotence of his Word. He was made manifest in 
his Son, when that Word conversed with Abraham, 
with Jacob, and with Moses; when he led the Israel- 
ites through the wilderness, and subdued their ene- 
mies ; when he appeared in his glory to Isaiah, and 
to Ezekiel; and when he inspired the prophecies of 
Amos and Zechariah. The Father was made mani- 
fest in his Son, when the same Word became incar- 
nate and dwelt among men, and wrought the works 
of deity, and died on the cross to save us; and again, 
when he poured forth his spirit on his apostles, dis- 
played himself for the consolation of Stephen, arrest- 
ed the fury of Saul, and illuminated the visions of 
John. And lastly, the Father will again be made 
manifest in his Son, when the Mediator of the New 
Covenant shall appear a second time for the judg- 
‘ment of the world, and for the final and eternal sal- 
vation of those who love him. 


No. XV. 


ON THE DEITY OF THE WORD. 


John i, 1. Ey ex HY 0 AOY0S, xu 6 AbYOS HY EOS TOP 
Qcov, xal Ocos qv 0 Aovyos. 

‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” E. T. 

“In principio erat Verbum, et Verbum erat apud 
Deum, et Deus erat Verbum.” Vulg. 

“In the beginning was the Word, and that Word 
was with God, and that Word was God.” Syr. 

When we consider the importance of the subjects 
to which this short passage relates, we ought to be 
thankful that it is unshaken in point of reading, au- 
thoritative in point of style, and clear in point of 
meaning. This assertion I shall now endeavour to 
elucidate and confirm. 

I. The reading of John i, |, is not a subject, among 
critics, of the least degree of doubt. ‘The genuineness 
and correctness of the present text is established on 
a foundation which precludes all dispute. On a re- 
ference to the Greek Testaments of Mill, Matthie, 
Wetstein, and Griesbach, it will be found, that amidst 
the vast multitude of MSS. which these critics and 
their predecessors have collated, there are none which 
present the least variety of reading in this passage, 
except Griesbach’s MS. L. (the Regius of Stephens) 
in which the article is inserted before the second Os. 
The ancient versions, of every class, and without 
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exception, support the present reading of John i, 1; 
and the almost innumerable quotations of these words 
made by the early fathers, both Greek and Latin, 
afford an equally uniform evidence in its favour.’ 

II. It is worthy of observation in the second place, 
that this passage, with its context, bears, in no com- 
mon degree, the marks of apostolic authority and de- 
cision. ‘The doctrines which it contains are not inci- 
dentally introduced, nor are they merely ‘glanced or 
hinted at. ‘They are deliberately and emphatically 
affirmed, and are placed by the apostle in the very 
front of all that information and instruction which 
God had commissioned him to communicate to the 
church. Although inspiration must be considered to 
vary as to its degree and mode of operation, accord- 
ing to the circumstances under which it is bestowed, 
and the subjects to which it is applied, yet there are, 
in my opinion, irresistible reasons for our believing 
that ALL Scripture is of divine authority.' Neverthe- 
less, since some persons, who profess a belief in Chris- 
tianity, entertain on this subject more limited views, 

9 The only exceptions noticed by Griesbach, are, that Clement 
Alex. for eis riv Oziv, once reads &v 7% Os, and that Gregory of 
Nysse inserts the article before the second @sg. These variations 
have obviously arisen from mere want of care. 

It is somewhat surprising, that Wetstein and Griesbach, in their 
varie lectiones, should have condescended to notice the idle and 
unauthorized conjecture of Samuel Crellius, who, for the second 
@zis, in this passage, proposes @<oU ; as if the apostle meant to say, 
not that the Word was God; but that the Word belonged to God. 
Such conjectural alterations of the sacred text are, in a high de- 
gree, rash and absurd. A Moravian writer informs us, that Crel- 
lius, who wrote under the name of Artemonius, and was a noted 
Socinian, lived to repent of thus tampering with Scripture, and be- 
came, before his death, a sincere believer in the divinity and atone- 
ment of Christ. He expressed a fervent desire, that all his books 
could die with him. See Hist. of the United Brethren, translated 


by Latrobe, p. 201; Smith’s Messiah, vol. ii, p. 512. 
1 Vid. Essays on Christianity, v. 
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it is a satisfactory circumstance, that even on the 
narrowest principles respecting the inspiration of the 
sacred writers entertained among Christians, no man 
can dispute the divine origin of the passage now be- 
fore us. Every believer in the mission of Jesus 
Christ, will, I presume, allow, that a declaration made 
by one of the most favoured and eminent of the 
twelve apostles, on a subject purely doctrinal, and in 
a decisive and emphatic style, can be ascribed to 
nothing of less authority than the dictation of the 
Spirit oF Gop. 

Since then the textual correctness of this passage 
is indisputable, and since its divine origin is estab- 
lished on principles common to all believers in Chris- 
tianity, we may rest in the full assurance that the 
doctrines revealed in it are TRUE. 

W hat then are those doctrines ? 

That the Word was in the beginning—that the 
Word was with God—and that the Word was God. 

III. The meaning of these words, whether read in 
the original Greek, or in our own literal version, is so 
perspicuous, that persons of unprejudiced minds can 
scarcely mistake it. The passage is evidently declar- 
atory of the preexistence and deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

On the subject of the preexistence of Christ, as it 
is here declared, the reader is referred to No.5. That 
aexn, in this passage, does not signify, as the editors 
of U.N. V. insinuate, the beginning of the gospel 
dispensation or of the ministry of Christ, is evident, 
partly from the extreme jejuneness of the proposition 
that Jesus Christ existed at the commencement of 
his own ministry, and partly from verse 14, which 
informs us that the Word who was in the beginning, 
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cack eyévero—became flesh. That, on the contrary, 
wey here denotes “ the beginning of all things,” is 
amply evinced by the immediate context, which re- 
veals the doctrine that by the Word who “ was in 
the beginning,” “ all things were made ;” and also 
from the comparison of the Sept. version of the 
opening of the book of Genesis, (Ey cey7 exoinosy o 
@z0s, ~.7.A.) with which passage, the apostle, in the 
commencement of his gospel, has maintained a close 
analogy. 

Equally unsuccessful is the gloss of the Socinian 
interpreters respecting the title Word, which they 
consider to be applied to Jesus Christ, merely because 
he was a person by whom the word of God was re- 
vealed; i. e. an inspired teacher of religious truth. 
Although we often read that the word of God came to 
the prophets, and that they declared it to others, not 
one of them is ever identified in Scripture with the 
word itself ; and if, for the reasons already adduced, 
it be allowed that Christ existed as the Word, zn the 
beginning of all things, it will follow, that this title 
belongs to the character which he possessed, long 
before he assumed the nature of man, and with it the 
office of a prophet. In the interpretation of the term 
Aoyos, we may safely follow the light so abundantly 
reflected on it from the known theology of the Jews 
themselves. Since several of their writers, who lived 
at the Christian era, or within a few centuries after- 
wards, so frequently mention the Word as a divine 
and personal agent, (in some respects distinguished 
from Jehovah, yet united with him,) through whom 
the Father constructed the universe, and manifested 
himself to mankind—since some of them appear to 
identify this Mediator between God and man, with 
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the Messiah—and since, on the other hand, the apos- 
tle thus designates the true Messiah in immediate 
connexion with the doctrine, that he was the medium 
both of creation and of spiritual illumination — it 
may be readily concluded that this title, as applied by 
John to his divine Master, denotes, not merely a 
divine commission, but an efernal and omnipotent 
agency. 

In the preceding notes various quotations have been 
made from Jewish authors, which justify these re- 
marks, and it will therefore now be needless to add 
much more on the subject. ‘The reader is, however, 
requested to call to his recollection, that the works of 
the Chaldaic paraphrasts abound in notices of the 
Word or Schechinah of Jehovah, whom they repre- 
sent as a divine Person distinct from the Father, and 
yet partaking in his nature; as the organ of creation; 
as the leader, governor, and God,’ of the Israelites— 
that Philo has, to a still wider extent and with still 
greater particularity, unfolded similar doctrines ; espe- 
cially that of the creation of the world, through the 
Word or First-begotten Son of God—that the author 
of the Zohar delineates the same Mediator under the 
character of the Schechinah, the God of the Jews, 

2 Sufficient evidence will be found in No. 8, that the Word of 
Jehovah was deemed, by the Targumists, to have been himself, the 
God of Israel. In further proof of this point, it may be well to 
adduce the following passages: viz. Onk. on Gen. xxviii, 20, 21. 


‘If the Word of the Lord (said Jacob) will be my helper, and will 
keep me, &c., then the Word of the Lord shall be my God—” 
SIN? 5, Jonath. on Levit. xxvi, 12. ‘* I will cause the glory 
of my Schechinah to dwell among you; and my word shall be your 
God, the Redeemer, &c.” Targ. of Jerus. on Deut. xxvi, 17, 18. 
‘* You have made the Word of the Lord king over you this day, 
that he should be your God: The Word of the Lord hath made 
himself king over you, in his own name, that ye may be his beloved 
and peculiar people.” 
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and the Redeemer of the world’—that all these 
writers identify the divine Person, thus described, 
with the Angel of the Covenant whose appearances 
under the character of Jehovah are recorded in the 
Old Testament—finally that, from a few passages in 
the Targum of Jonathan and from various declara- 
tions in the Zohar, we learn the opinion of some of 
these Jews, that this word, Schechinah, or Angel of 
God, was Isrart’s MEsstaAu. 

It ought to be observed, that the evidence afforded 
on this subject, by the theology of the Jews, is con- 
firmed by that of a class of writers wholly distinct 
from them—the early fathers of the Christian church. 
These writers, from Justin Martyr downwards, were 
very familiar with the use of the title Word, which 


3 The doctrines advanced by the Targumists, Philo, and the 
Cabbalists, respecting the personality and divinity of the Word or 
Angel of Jehovah, are not without some appearance of support in 
the apocryphal books of the Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiastes. 
The author of the former book, when speaking of the destruction of 
the first-born of Egypt, writes as follows, ‘‘ Thine almighty Word 
(6 ravroduvapos ood Adyoc) leapt down from heaven out of thy royal 
throne, as a fierce man of war, into the midst of a land of destruc- 
tion, and brought thy unfeigned commandment as a sharp sword, 
and standing up filled all things with death, and he touched the 
heaven, but marched upon the earth—eSyjxer 62 ex? yi” xviii, 15, 
16. That this is something more than poetical personification, is 
rendered probable by the comparison of Exod. xu, 23, from which 
passage it appears, that, in the destruction of the first-born, God 
employed some personal agent ;—‘‘ Jehovah will pass through to 
smite the Egyptians, and when he seeth the blood upon the lintel, 
&ec. Jehovah will pass over the door, and will not suffer rue pr- 
STROYER to come in unto your houses to smite you.” The Targum 
of Jonathan, for Destroyer, in this passage, has ‘‘ destroying an- 
gel” —comp. Heb. xi, 28. ‘ Lest he that destroyed the first-born 
should touch them.” 

In Ecclus. xlin, 26, we read that by the Word of God all things 
consist—svyxseirus xévre—which precisely accords with the doctrine 
of Paul respecting our Saviour: vid. Col. i, 17. zal r& révra ev 
airg ouveornxe: Heb. i, 3, Péguy re ra mevrm ra) pnuarts To Ouvdmuews 
aro. 
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they uniformly applied to the Son of God, in refer- 
ence to his divine and unchangeable nature. Nor does 
it appear that their doctrine on the subject was de- 
rived exclusively from the declaration of the apostle 
John, to which I cannot find that Justin, in particu- 
lar, makes any distinct reference. Much less was it, 
as some persons have imagined, the offspring of hea- 
thenish speculation in the shape of Platonic philoso- 
phy. It was, like the doctrine of Philo and the ‘Var- 
guimists, and (we may safely add) that of the apostle 
himself, founded on the Old Testament. By the title 
Word, these writers were accustomed to describe that 
Deus presens et loquens et agens—that angel of Je- 
hovah who was Jehovah—that personal and all-pow- 
erful emanation from the Deity—by whom the Father 
created the world, inspired the prophets, and protect- 
-ed and governed the Israelitish church. And, on the 
authority of the New Testament, they did not hesitate 
to express their conviction, that in the person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, this only-begotten of the Father, 
this Deus apparens of the ancient people of God, had 
become incarnate, and had offered up his life on the 
cross, for the salvation of all mankind.* 


* The following passages, selected from the works of some of the 
Ante-Nicene fathers, will afford a clear exemplification of their 
sentiments respecting Christ THE WorRD. 

Justin Martyr, a.p. 140. Apol. 1, cap. 63. ‘* The God of 
the universe has a Son, who, being the first-born Word of God, is 
also God. And formerly he appeared to Moses and to the other 
prophets in the form of fire and an incorporeal image, &c.” Dial. 
cum Tryph. cap. 61. ‘ Iwill give you another proof from the 
Scriptures, that in the beginning, before all creatures, God begat 
a certain reasonable Power of himself, which is also called by the 
Holy Ghost the glory of the Lord, (Schechinah,) and sometimes 
Son, sometimes Wisdom, sometimes an Angel, sometimes God, 
sometimes Lord and Word.” After using these expressions, Justin 
supports his doctrine by Proy. viii, 22—36, (the memorable pas- 
sage respecting Wisdom the companion of God in the work of 
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It appears, then, that it was a doctrine of religion, 
received, in ancient times, among both Jews and 
Christians, that the Word of Jehovah existed with 
the Father before all worlds, and was the Mediator 


creation); by Gen. i, 26; iii, 22, where Jehovah uses the term 
“us” or ‘one of us,” and by Joshua v.13—15, which describes 
the visible appearance of the Captain of the host of the Lord. 

Theophilus of Antioch, a. vp. 169, ad Autolyc. ii, 22; thus 
explains God’s walking in the garden and conversing with Adam: 
Gen. iii, 1—10, ‘‘ The God and Father of all cannot be contained 
in space, neither is there any place where he rests himself. But 
his Word; by whom he made all things, and who is his Wisdom 
and Power, assumed the character of the Father and Lord of all. 
He came into paradise in the character of God and conversed with 
Adam.’ Afterwards he refers, in proof, to John 1, 1. 

Melito of Sardes, a. pv. 175; Routh, Rel. Sac.i, p. 112. ‘‘ We 
are not worshippers of senseless stones, but of the only God who 
was before all things; and also of his Christ who was verily God, 
the Word, before the worlds.” 

Ireneus, a. D. 185. Contra Her. lib. ii, cap. 11, § 8. ‘* The 
Word of God conversed with the patriarchs before Moses in his 
divine and glorious character: to those under the law, he fulfilled 
the office of a priest; and, after this, becoming man, he sent the 
gift of the Holy Ghost into all the earth, covering us with his own 
wings.” : 

Clement of Alexandria, Pedag. lib. i, cap. 7. ‘‘ It was the 
Word who wrestled with Jacob.... Still farther, Jacob called the 
name of the place Peniel, the face of God....The face of God 
is the Word by whom God is made manifest and known. ‘Then, 
also, he was called Israel, when he saw God the Lord. This is 
God, the Word, the Instructor—6 Tamaywyig.” Strom. |. vii, cap. 2. 
*« The Son is the power of God, being the supreme Word of the 
Father, and his wisdom, before all existing things.” 

Tertullian, a. D. 200. Apol. cap. 21. ‘* We believe the Word 
to have been produced from God, and to be begotten by produc- 
tion, and therefore called the Son of God; and God, from ‘the 
unity of substance.” 

Hippolytus, a. D. 220, de Antichristo, cap. 4.‘ The Word of 
God, who was not fleshly, put on the blessed flesh from the blessed 
virgin, like a bridegroom wearing a garment for himself, in the 
suffering of the cross; that by blending our mortal body with his 
own power, and uniting the corruptible to the incorruptible, he 
might save lost man.” 

Origen, a. D. 240, Sel. in Gen. xxxii, 24. ‘* Who else could 
it be that is called at once man and God, who wrestled and con- 
tended with Jacob, than he who spake at sundry times and in 
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through whom he acted in the creation and govern- 
ment of the world. And I conceive it to be upon 
this doctrine, in connection with that of the incar- 
nation of the Word in the person of Jesus Christ, 


divers manners unto the fathers, (Heb. i, 1,) the holy Word of God, 
who is called Lord and God, who also blessed Jacob and called 
him Israel... . It was thus that the men of those days beheld the 
Word of God, as our Lord’s apostles did..... which Word and 
Life Jacob also saw, and added, J have seen God face to face.” 

For these extracts I am obliged to Dr. Burton. See Testi- 
monies of the Ante-Nicene fathers to the Divinity of Christ, 
pp- 31, 33, 41, 56, 75, 136, 155, 164, 222, 281. 

Numerous additional quotations to the same purpose might be 
made from the works of the fathers now cited, as well as from 
those of their successors from generation to generation. With re- 
gard to the apostolic fathers—that is, the Christian writers who 
immediately succeeded the apostles—it does not appear that the 
small remnant of their genuine works contains any passage in which 
Christ is described under the title Word, or in which any reference 
is made to John i, 1. At the same time, it is sufficiently evident 
that they held the same doctrine on the present subject, as the 
writers now cited; for they speak of Christ as of a personal and 
impassible Agent who was in existence before the creation, and 
some of them identify him with the Jehovah of the Old Testament. 
For example, the author of the ancient epistle usually ascribed to 
Barnabas (a. p. 72,) writes as follows; ‘‘ The Lord endured to 
suffer for our souls, though he is the Lord of the world, to whom 
God, before the constitution of the world, said, Let us make 
man :” ch. 5. Again— Lo, saith rue Lorp, I will take away 
from them their stony hearts, and will give them hearts of flesh, 
because he was about to be manifested in the flesh and to dwell 
among us’”—comp. Ezek. xxxiv, 26. Clement of Rome (a.p. 96,) 
quotes the words of Jehovah in Ps. xxxiv, 1], as the words of 
Christ: 1 Ep. ad Cor. cap. 22. Hermas (a. p. 100) says, ‘* The » 
Son of God is more ancient than any created thing, so that he was 
present in counsel with the Father at the creation:” Past. lib. i, 
Sim. 9,§ 12. Lastly, Ignatius (a. p. 107,) declares that Jesus 
Christ, whom he frequently describes by the name of God, “ was 
with the Father before the world, and appeared in the end ;” ad 
Magnes. cap. 6. Again, in allusion to the same subject, he em- 
ploys the following powerful and pertinent expressions. Tov daeg- 
HaIpby Teodixa, Tov Aryeovov, Toy dogurdy, roy OF Huts douriv, Tov drx~nAd~ 
Qnroy, roy arad, rov Or nudsradnrov. <‘* Wait for him who is beyond 
all time, without tense, invisible ; who for our sakes became visible ; 
him who is intangible, impassible, yet for our sakes suffered :” ad 
Polye. cap. 3. 
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that the apostle John has for ever fixed the seal of 
divine inspiration. 

Having thus endeavoured to ascertain the office 
and character of the Word who was in “ the begin- 
ning, Wwe may advance to the next point in the 
apostle’s proposition, that he was with God—*e0s rov 
@zor, On this subject, the editors of U.N. V. have 
made the following remark. ‘“ He withdrew from 
the world to commune with God and to receive di- 
vine instructions and qualifications previously to his 
public ministry. As Moses was with God in the 
mount,> so was Christ in the wilderness, or else- 
where, to be instructed and disciplined for his high 
and important office.” 

Ilecs, with an accusative, frequently denotes, as in 
this passage, communion—fellowship—a close and 
familiar intercourse. Our Saviour was eos (with) the 
Jews during the continuance of his ministry on earth.° 
Paul was zeos (with) Peter when he returned from 
Damascus to Jerusalem,’ and zeos (with) the Corinth- 
jans, when engaged amongst them as a preacher of 
the gospel.’ ‘The same apostle hoped to be, when 
absent from the body, present ze0s (with) the Lord.° 

Was it true that these expressions here relate to 
Jesus Christ during his abode on earth, we should still 
have strong reasons for interpreting them as descrip- 
tive of something very superior to that communion 
with God, to which the editors have alluded. On 
the subject of his own relation to the Father and 
connection with Him, Jet us hear the words of Christ 
himself. “No man knoweth the Son but the Father: 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, 


5 Exod. xxxiv, 28. 6 Mark ix, 19. 7 Gal.i, 18. 
oF TT) Corea % 2 Cor. v, 8. 
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os Lee “The Son can do nothing of himself, but 
what he seeth the Father do; for what things soever 
he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise ; for the 
Father loveth the Son and sheweth him all things 
that himself doeth ..... for as the Father raiseth up 
the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quick- 
eneth whom he will.”? “ Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how 
sayest thou then, shew us the Father? Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father zn me ?” ° 
“My sheep hear my voice....and I give unto them 
eternal life.... neither shall any man pluck them out 
of my hand. My Father, which gave them me, is 
greater than all; and no man is able to pluck them 
out of my Father's hand: I and my Father are one.” 
Here, surely, there is described not the pious inter- 
course with God of a merely human prophet, but a 
union of equality and reciprocity—a union in counsel, 
in works, im power, and therefore zn nature. 

But the explanation here proposed by the editors 
is precluded by the consideration, that the preceding 
words of the apostle relate to the preexistent Messiah 
—Christ not incarnate—the Word, in his original, 
unaltered, condition. From the very nature of the 
case, it appears to follow, that the union here de- 
clared of the Word with God, or (to reverse the 
order of the statement) the union of the Father with 
Him who was his Wisdom and Power in the creation 
and government of all things—could by no possibility 
be any thing less intimate and perfect, than an abso- 
lute union of essence. 


2 Diatt. xi, 27. 2 John v, 19—21. 3 John xiv, 9, 10. 
4 John x, 27—30. 
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That this was in point of fact the apostle’s meaning, 
I consider to be evinced by thé succeeding step of 
the climax—“ anp THE WorpD was Gop.” 

The subject before the apostle when he wrote this 
memorable sentence, appears to have been the origi- 
nal condition and nature of Jesus, the true Messiah, 
and his train of thought may perhaps be intelligibly 
unfolded as follows. Jesus was the Word; i.e. the 
Wisdom and Power of God. This Word was in the 
beginning, before any thing was created. He was 
united with God the Father; °—and such was the na- 
ture of their union, that he was himself properly God. 
Fach article in this proposition evidently falls in with 
the true order of the subject ; and the whole presents 
a statement of Christian doctrine, which corresponds 
with the general tenor of Scripture testimony respect- 
ing the nature of God and of Christ. There is but 
one God: and the deity of Christ, the eternal, essen- 
tial Word, rests on the indissoluble basis of the de- 
clared truth, that he and his Father areE ONE. 

In opposition to this view of the subject, the editors 
of U.N.V. have resorted to a very singular version 
of the last clause of John i, 1—“ And the Word was 
a god!” Are we then to suppose—in direct contradic- 
tion to the profession which these critics, in common 
with the whole christian world, are making—that there 
is more than one God? Is it to be imagined that the 
doctrine of the apostle respecting Jesus Christ, is 
identical with that, which the Grecians, among whom 
this Gospel was intended to circulate, were accustomed 
to entertain respecting their numerous false and sub- 
ordinate deities? Let the editors reply for themselves. 
“ Jesus received a commission as a prophet of the Most 


5 Comp. verse 18. 
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Eigh, and was invested with extraordinary miraculous 
powers. But in the Jewish phraseology they were 
called gods to whom the word of God came.’ So Mo- 
ses is declared to bea god to Pharaoh.”" It appears, 
then, that according to the opinion of the editors, Je- 
sus Christ was called by the divine name, not because 
he was “a god,” in the common acceptation of the 
term, but because, though a man only, he was endued 
with the power of working miracles, and with the spirit 
of prophecy. 

In considering this novel version of @zos 4» 0 Adyos, 
I shall endeavour to show, in the first place, that it is 
not required by the construction of the passage; se- 
condly, that the allegation by which, in their note, the 
editors attempt to support it, is fallacious; thirdly, 
that this interpretation is precluded by the context. 

I. With regard to construction, it may probably by 
some persons be imagined, that the absence of the 
article before ©zos entails upon us the necessity of 
adopting a version similar to that proposed by the 
editors—on the principle that 6 Ozos signifies the su- 
preme God, but ©2s, without the article, one of a 
class of gods. But this notion, although it has ob- 
tained some support from Origen,* is destitute of any 


6 John x, 35. 7 Exod. vii, 1. Not. in loc. 

8 Origen, in his Commentary on this passage, (Ed. Ben, tom. iv, 
p- 50,) remarks, in the first place, that, from the order in which it 
is arranged, the apostle intended to show that the godhead of the 
Word is a doctrine consequent to that of his being xpos viv Ozby— 
with God the Father. This remark may be acceded to on the prin- 
ciple already mentioned ; for the apostle seems to teach us that 
such was the union of the Word with the Father, that the Word 
was himself God. Origen then proceeds to praise the apostle for 
his skill in the use of the article ; inserting it before Oe, signifying 
the Father, and omitting it before Osi¢, signifying the Word—the 
Father being airo3zd¢, *¢ God of himself ;”—and the Word, ©, be- 
cause deriving deity from the Father. He then goes on to declare, 
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solid foundation. 20s, as applied to the Supreme 
God, is sometimes used as a simple attributive, and 
sometimes as a proper name, and hence it assumes or 
rejects the article indifferently. ©cos, without the 


that as the Father is the source of deity in the Son, so the Son is 
the source of deity—that is of god-like authority and power—in 
all other beings who are called gods. He further illustrates his 
argument by stating that Adyos, without the article, is the reasoning 
faculty in man; but that 6 Adyos, the Word, is the fountain from 
which alone true reason and wisdom in the creatures of God are 
derived. 

The doctrine of Origen, in this passage, may be understood in a 
truly orthodox sense, as importing that the Son is the Only-begot- 
ten of the Father, and therefore Deus ex Deo. But this remark 
respecting the article is falsified, as he could scarcely fail to have 
known, by those numerous passages in the New Testament, (par- 
ticularly i in the Gospel of John,) in which ©2003, meaning God the 
Father, is without the article, as well as by some others in which 
the article is inserted before that name when it denotes the Son, 
See John xx, 28; 1 John v, 20. 

The mistake of Origen on this subject, however, appears to have 
arisen from his imitating Philo, who is considered to be an inaccu- 
rate writer of Greek, especially as it relates to the use of the arti- 
cle. See Middleton, Doctr. Gr. Art. p. 55. When commenting 
on the words addressed to Jacob, ‘‘ I am the God who appeared to 
thee in Bethel,” (2yw- ius 6 Ozbg 6 6g3ei¢ oor ev r6rG Ocod, Sept.) Philo 
remarks that the words év rér@ @cod signify in the place of the angel, 
~ because God so transformed himself, in appearance. ‘‘ For,” says 
he, ‘‘ as men who cannot behold the Sun itself, look at its reflected 
brightness as the sun, and the changes of the moon as the moon 
itself, so likewise they consider the image of God, his angel, his 
Word, as himself. 

“The sacred Scripture in this passage, designates him who is 
truly God, by the article, saying, fam THE God (6 Osis): but him 
who is so by figurative application (roy 0 év xaruyenoe), without the 
article, saying, Who appeared to thee in the place—not of the God 
(rou @s0%), but only of God (@0%). But he calls his eldest Word, 
God, (stv) not being superstitious about the application of names.” 
De Somn. Ed. Mang. i, 655, 656. These notions of Philo respect- 
ing the article before ©zd¢, are refuted by many passages in the Sep- - 
tuagint, as are those of Origen by others in the New Testament. 
And, farther, they appear to be completely stultified by the fact, 
that in the very passage which he quotes from Genesis, it is the 
Angel or Word of God, who is speaking to Jacob, and who there- 
fore applies to himself the title Ozdg with the article—2y% cius ‘O 
@zi¢. Philo frequently describes the Word as possessing divine 
attributes; for example, the power of creating visible objects, and 


00 
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article, signifies the supreme God in many passages 
both of the New Testament, and of the Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament. See, for example, 
ver. 6, amesarwévos rapa Ozov, “ sent from God”—ver, 
13, &% Ocovd éyewmSnour, * were born of God’—ver. 18. 
Ocov ovdeis ewoaxe, “no one hath seen God ;”’—Gal. vi, 
7, Osos od pwoxrneiZeras, “ God is not mocked”—Deut. 
xxxii, 4, (Sept.) Osos, adrndua ra goya adrod. “ God— 
his works are true”—Psalm xlix, 1, «0s, Oeay xveu0s, 
éacanoe, “ God, the Lord of Gods, hath spoken”’— 
exvil, 27, Qzos vers, nai ewepavey nuiv, “God is the 
Lord and hath shewed us light,” &c. &c. 

But, in addition to the peculiarity which thus at- 
taches to the word Qeos, respecting the use of the 
article, there is a grammatical reason which precludes 
its being inserted in the present instance; namely, 
that Oz0¢ is the predicate of the proposition. It re- 
presents that which is declared or predicated of doyos, 
the subject, and therefore properly rejects the article ; 
as in the parallel phrase quoted by Bengel, from 
1 Kings xviii, 24, (Sept.) odros Océs—* He is God.” 
“‘ It may be added,” says Middleton, “ that if we had 
read 0 Qz0¢, the proposition would have assumed the 
convertible form, and the meaning would have been, 
that whatever may be affirmed or denied of God the 
Father, may also be afirmed or denied of the Logos ; 
a position which would accord as little with the 
Trinitarian as with the Socinian hypothesis. It is 
therefore unreasonable to infer that the word Qc0¢ is 
here used in a lower sense; for the writer could not 
Beiiaminating with reason the souls of men. When, therefore, he 
speaks of the name @edg as applied to the Word é xarayejos, he 
may be considered as marking the distinction between God and 


his Word, without denying that the Word participated in the es- 
sence and nature of the Deity. 


| 
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have written 0 @zos without manifest absurdity. The 
meaning of that clause in the Athanasian creed which 
afirms that the Father is God, the Son is God, and 
the Holy Ghost is God, is adequately expressed by 
Ozos o Ilarje, Ozos 6 Lsos, Osos ro [Ivedue c&ysov, nor 
will the most zealous ‘Trinitarian, if he understands 
Greek, be dissatisfied with this interpretation of his 
belief.” ° 

That Adoyos is the subject of the proposition, and 
@cos therefore the predicate, is evident from the con- 
text: “The Word was in the beginning; the Word 
was with God; the Word was God.” The verse con- 
tains three successive assertions, all of which obviously 
relate to the Word; and that this is true of the last 
assertion, (namely that the Word was God,) as well 
as of the two preceding ones, is not only evident 
from the analogy of the sentence, but is ascertained 
by what follows ’—‘* The same was in the beginning 
with God.” * 

2. In support of their opinion that Jesus was called 
by the apostle, a god, simply because he was commis- 
sioned and gifted as a prophet, the editors allege that 
in the Jewish phraseology, they were “ called gods to 
whom the word of God came.”* “So Moses,” they 

9 Doctr. Gr. Art. p. 343. 1 John if2: 

2 In the face of this palpable evidence, Cappe, one of the ablest 
of the Unitarian Critics, has ventured to translate the clause, Osis 
nv 6 Moyos—‘* God was the Word.” This translation is not more 
opposed to the rules of construction, than the author’s paraphrase 
is foreign from the literal import of his own version. ‘‘ Jesus, the 
Word, (i. e. the inspired preacher,) was so fully instructed and 
qualified and authorised for the errand upon which God sent him, 
that it was not so properly he that spake to men, as God that spake 
to them by him.” This doctrine is in itself clear enough, but is it 
probable that so perspicuous a writer as the apostle John, should 
have attempted to convey it by declaring, that ‘‘ God was the 


Word?” 
3 John x, 35. 
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add, “is declared to be a god to Pharoah.”* Had 
they asserted only, that in a very few passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and under very peculiar circum- 
stances, the title of deity is figuratively applied to 
mortals, their assertion would have agreed with the 
opinion of many of the learned. But if they mean to 
allege, that such a use of the divine name appertained 
to the customary phraseology of the Hebrews—in such 
a manner that the apostle’s declaration respecting the 
divinity of Christ, could with any probability have 
been so understood by his Jewish readers,—then it 
may with great safety be averred, that their allegation 
is unfounded. Between the passages in which the 
divine name is figuratively applied in Scripture, and 
those in which Jesus Christ is declared to be God, 
there is, in fact, no sort of resemblance—no ground 
whatsoever of fair comparison. 

As the subject is too important to be lightly passed 
over, it may be well in the first place, to examine, 
with some degree of care, the two passages to which 
the editors here refer.’ 

When our Lord was conversing with the Jews, he 
does not appear to have been in the habit of discus- 
sing the subject of his own nature, or to have assumed 
the name of God: but he frequently spoke of him- 
self in such terms as could not fail to convey to the 
understanding of his hearers the doctrine of his proper 
divinity ; and this was the ground on which the Jews 
repeatedly attempted to stone him, as a blasphemer. 
Such was the case when he cried out, ‘“ Before Abra- 
ham was, Iam.” Such was the case also, when he 
promised to give to his followers eternal life, asserted 


# Exod. vii, 1. 5 John x, 35; and Exod. vii, 1. 
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a power of protecting them equal to that of the Fa- 
ther, and concluded by saying, “I and my Father 
are one.”* When, on that occasion, Jesus put the 
question to the Jews, for which of his works they 
stoned him, they answered—“ for a good work we 
stone thee not; but for blasphemy; and because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God. Jesus an- 
swered them, Is it not written in your law, (i.e. the 
Old Testament) I said, ye are gods? If he called 
them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and 
the Scripture cannot be broken, Say ye of him, whom 
the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest ; because I said I am the Son of 
God? If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not. But if I do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the works ; that ye may know, and believe, 
that the Father is in me, and I in him. Therefore, 
they sought again to take him: but he escaped out of 
their hands.” * 

In order to form a correct view of this passage, we 
ought, in the first place, to remark, that our Lord is 
not here explaining the meaning of the name of God, 
as applied to himself; for although, when he spoke 
of his divine power, and his union with the Father, 
the Jews accused him of making himself God, the 
only éiéle which he here claimed as his own, was that 
of the Son of God; secondly, that while he employed 
an argument from Scripture to silence the cavils of 
the Jews, he continued to assert the doctrines to which 
their accusation had respect, namely, his ability to 
perferm the works of God, and his union with the 
Father. Not a word did he utter to weaken the im- 


® John x, 30. 7 John x, 33-—39. 
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pression (produced by his former discourse,) of his 
having indirectly asserted his actual divinity. On the 
contrary, he confirmed that impression, so that they 
attempted a second time, to take him and punish him. 
To what purpose then was his argument from Scrip- 
ture? It was, I conceive, to prove, the greater from 
the less—a mode of reasoning extremely common 
among the Jews, who called it 11M Op ‘the little 
and great’ or ‘the easy and difficult... The Talmud 
abounds with arguments of the kind,® and our Savi- 
our himself was much accustomed to the use of them.’ 
“If David called them gods to whom the word of 
God came—persons whose deity was altogether nomi- 
nal and fictitions—and if this was not blasphemy— 
much more am I, whom the Father hath sanctified 
and sent into the world, guiltless of that crime, when 
I assert my actual character, and call myself that 
which I truly and properly am—the Son of God.” 
Accordingly if we turn to Psalm Ixxxii, (here cited 
by our Lord,) we shall presently discover that the per- 


8 See Buzxtorf. Lex. Rab. et Chald. voc. aT. 


® «« Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they? Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, 
if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to day is, and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye 
of little faith?’ Matt. vi, 26—30. 

‘* Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your Father. But the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are 
of more value than many sparrows :” Matt. x, 29—31]. 

“If ye then being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children : how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him?” Luke xi, 13. 
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sons who are there described as “gods,” were desti- 
tute of all well-grounded pretension to such a title. 
They appear to have been certain wicked princes or 
magistrates, who abused the trust and authority com- 
mitted to them; and were therefore exposed to the 
just judgments of the Almighty, whose word went 
forth against them.’ “ God standeth in the congre- 
gation of the mighty—he judgeth among the gods. 
How long will ye judge unjustly and accept the per- 
sons of the wicked? ..... . they know not, neither 
will they understand; they walk on in darkness: all 
the foundations of the earth are out of course.” Af- 
ter thus warmly rebuking them, and exhorting them 
to forsake their evil courses, the Psalmist adopts a 
high strain of irony and contempt. “TI have said ye 
are gods, and all of you are children of the most 
High—but ye shall dte like men, and fall like one of 
the princes!” So proud were these mighty ones of 
their exalted station—so presumptuously did they de- 
pend upon their own power, that the prophet in the 
warmth of his irony declares them to be gods—and 
then, in a moment, undeceives them, by threatening 
them with the common lot of transitory men. Gus- 
setius observes that the word DYN gods, can no 
more be considered as truly signifying a particular class 
of men, because men under such circumstances were 
addressed as DON, than grass can be said to mean 
flesh, because “all flesh” is declared to be “ grass.” ? 


That there is no sort of analogy, however, between 


1 The editors of U. N. V. have quoted our Saviour’s words, “ he 
called them gods unto whom the word of God came ;” as if they 
indicated that the word of God came to these persons, not to re- 
buke and overturn them, but to inspire them and qualify them for 
their office. This is a mere delusion. 

2 Comm. Ling. Heb, p. 49. 
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such an application of the title gods, and the deliber- 
ate assertion of the apostle respecting the deity of the 
Word, must be evident even to a cursory observer. 

Nor is such a remark less applicable to Exod. vii, 1. 
<“ See, I have made thee a god DYN to Pharaoh, and 
_ Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet.” Since God 
is the fountain of justice, and of that power by which 
virtue is rewarded and vice punished, it is not surpris- 
ing that the name of God should peculiarly convey 
the idea of judicial authority. On this ground it is 
supposed by many learned men to be, in a few pas- 
sages of Scripture, applied to judges, who are instru- 
ments in the hand of the Almighty for the execution 
of his just decrees. Moses was invested with a judi- 
cial authority over Pharaoh, and was enabled, through 
divine assistance, to inflict upon him and his people, 
the punishment of their disobedience: and this is 
generally supposed to be the meaning of the declara- 
tion that he was made (or constituted) a god to Pha- 
raoh. If this is a true interpretation, it is evident 
that there lies no just comparison between this de- 
claration respecting Moses, and the apostolic doctrine 
that the Word was ©zcs. If Moses was a god—if he 
was invested with a divine judicial authority—it was 
by appointment—to serve a particular occasion—for 
a short period of time—and over a single individual. 
On the contrary, the deity of the Word is simply and 
emphatically affirmed, and is restricted by no limi- 
tations. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether Moses is 
here called a god. The Hebrew word is the plural 
substantive DOYS (Elohim) which is properly the 
name of the true God; and the passage may rather 
be rendered, “See, I have made thee (as) Gop to 
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Pharaoh.” Moses was made as God to Pharaoh, 
when a miraculous power was given to him over all 
that Pharaoh possessed and governed. A similar de- 
scription of the vice-regal authority of Israel’s law- 
giver, is to be found in Exod. iv, 16—‘ And he 
(Aaron) shall be thy spokesman unto the people, and 
he shall be, even he shall be to thee instead of a 
mouth, (79?) aud thou shalt be to him instead of 
Gop (D°998)).” 

Before we bring this discussion to a close, it may 
be desirable briefly to notice the remaining passages 
of Scripture in which the Hebrew O° ?8 is supposed 
to signify a judge, or judges. They all relate to the 
forensic. proceedings of the ancient Israelites, and are 
as follows: “If the servant shall plainly say, I love 
my master, my wife, and my children: I will not go 
out free: then his master shall bring him unto the 
judges (O%F87 the Elohim).”* “If the thief be not 
found, then the master of the house shall be brought 
unto the judges (ONT the Elohim) to see whether 
he have put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. 
For all manner of trespass, whether it be for ox, for 
ass, for sheep, for raiment, or for any manner of lost 
thing which another challenges to be his, the cause 
of both parties shall come before the judges, and 
whom the judges (DION without the article) shall 
condemn, he shall pay double unto his neighbour.” * 
“If one man sin against another, (said Eli unto his 
sons) the judge shall judge him (OUW78 3729), but if 
aman sin against the Lorp, who shall entreat for 
him (12-72BM) 2”" 

In rendering DTN judge, or judges, in the two 
former of these passages, our translators have the 

3 Exod. xxi, 5, 6. 4 Exod. xxii, 8, 9. 5 1] Sam. ii, 25. 
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support of the Targum of Onkelos, and of the Syriac 
and Arabic versions ; and in 1 Sam. ii, 25, that of 
the ‘Varguin of Jonathan. On the other hand, in 
the Septuagint version of all three passages, and in 
the Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic versions of 1 Sam. 
ii, 25, that term is rendered as denoting the Supreme 
God.° 

In point of fact, there does not appear to be any 
sound reason whatever, for our ascribing to DTS 
in these passages, any other than its common and cur- 
rent signification. Whether used with or without 
the article, it is properly the name of Jehovah; and 
with respect to the judges of Israel, they are almost 
universally described by a very different title, DODWN. 
The ancient Israelites were under a theocracy, and 
Jehovah was ever understood by them to preside 
over their courts, and to direct the decisions of their 
judges. Moses, when giving to Jethro an account 
of his judicial office, says, “The people come unto 


6 In Exod. xxii, 9, we read that he ‘‘ whom the Judges (or God) 
condemned ” (DIN wwe "W) should pay double to his 
nsehbOLN ie uhayt tee ee 

The verb {)U/")) is defective ; and a vau must be supplied either 
before or after the final }- The Masorites have pointed the word as 
if the vau was to be inserted before the 1» in which case we should 
have a plural yerb with y paragogic. If this pointing is correct, 
Dox may still signify God, for there are several passages in Scrip- 
ture, where, with this meaning, it is in concord with plural adjuncts. 
There is littie doubt, however, that the true reading of the word is that 


which is given in the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch—an ancient 
and most valuable authority. We there for pwn find JI Ww 


—i. e. the third person singular of the verb, with the personal 
pronoun affixed. The Hebrew grammarian is aware that the 
personal pronoun after the verb is very often thus used to com- 
plete the force of the relative pronoun before it. Now, DVN 
governing a verb in the singular, properly signifies the only true 
God. 
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me, to enquire of God (OF2N) : when they have a 
matter they come unto me and I judge between the 
one and the other ;” and Jethro, in his answer, says, 
“Be thou for the people to God-ward, (or towards 
the Elohim, DyT7N7) that thou mayest bring the 
causes unto God (DYIN)."7 Thus, also, in Deut. 
xix, 16, 17, we read, “If a false witness rise up against 
any man to testify against him that which is wrong; 
then both the men between whom the controversy 1s, 
shall stand before JeHovau, before the priests and 
the judges (O°%)5%7) which shall be in those days.” ® 

When, therefore, the Israelites carried their causes 
or complaints before their judges, they were consi- 
dered to carry them before God himself. ‘To stand 
before the judges and to stand before JEHovan, be- 
came equivalent phrases. So it was with the slave 
who preferred his servitude,’ with the disputing par- 
ties," and with the transgressor against his brother.’ 
They were all brought into the public court of jus- 
tice, and therefore into the presence of JEHovan. It 
was JEHOVAH before whom the slave sware: it was 
JEHOVAH who decided the cause of the disputants, 
and fixed the punishment of the transgressor. The 
word DIN therefore in these passages may be con- 
sidered as signifying not the Judge or Judges, but 
GoD HIMSELF. 

On the same principle we can have no difficulty in 
explaining Ex. xxii, 28. JOU2 wy pn NO oN. 
IND 8°. After the example of the ancient versions, 
our translators have rendered this passage, “ Thou 
shalt not revile the gods, (scil. the Judges) nor curse 


7 Exod. xviii, 14—19. 
® Comp. Deut. xvii, 8—13; 2 Chron. xix, 6. 
9 Exod. xxi, 6. 1 Exod. xxil,.9. 2 1 Sam. i, .25. 
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the ruler of thy people.” But in Lev. xxiv, 15, the 
very same phrase is allowed to denote blasphemy 
against the supreme God. ‘‘ Whosoever curseth his 
God (V8 72») shall bear his sin.”* We may 
therefore, with the utmost propriety, render Ex. xxii, 
28, as follows: ‘Thou shalt not blaspheme God, nor 
curse the ruler of thy people’—words which are aptly 
paraphrased by Dr. Adam Clarke, “Thou shalt not 
blaspheme or make light of God, the fountain of jus- 
tice and power, nor curse the ruler of thy people who 
derives his authority from God.” * 


3 So Targ. Onk. Targ. Jon. Sep. Vulg. Ar. Syr. 

4 When the ghost of Samuel appeared to the witch of Endor, she 
cried out, in her great terror, PINT YD Dy YS) ON, 
‘** T saw gods ascending out of the earth:” 1 Sam. xxviii, 13. It 
may be presumed that the woman was both an impostor and an 
idolatress. Awed by an apparition which she probably little 
expected, she appears to have imagined that she beheld rising out 
of the earth, one or more of those demons with whom she profes- 
sed to maintain an intercourse, and who were the objects of her 
worship. re 

If this interpretation is correct, the plural DYN may be con- 


sidered, in this passage, as preserving its plural sense, viz. objects of 
worship. The same may be said of 3zo/, in 1 Cor. viii, 5. ‘‘ Though 
there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth; (as 
there be gods many and lords many) ; but unto us there is but one 
God, &c.” ‘ The gods many,” whom the apostle here mentions 
in contrast with the true God, must surely be the gods of the Gen- 
tiles; i. e. those beings, whether imaginary or real, whether in 
heaven or in earth, who received divine honours from an idolatrous 
world. 

In numerous passages of Scripture, and especially of the Psalms, 
the true God is, in a somewhat similar manner, contrasted with the 
false gods of the heathen, and these latter are often mentioned as if 


their existence was recognized. In some of these passages DON 


is, in the Septuagint, rendered éyyzAu, angels: see Ps. xcvil, 5—7; 
exxxvili, 1, in which instances éyyeAo may be understood to mean 
beings of an exalted order, who were the objects of idolatrous wor- 
ship. In psalm vill, 5, in our own authorised version, as well as 


by the LXX, DYN is rendered “ angels ;”—‘‘ For thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels.” Here also, ‘‘ angels” may sig- 
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Now, if the received English version of these pas- 
sages is correct, it is still to be remembered that the 
sacred name, as thus used, has respect to judicial 
authority, and not as the Editors insinuate, to the 
office and character of a prophet. But on the whole, 
it must surely be considered extremely doubtful, whe- 
ther (with the exception of what may be called the 
poetic licence of Psalm |xxxii) there is even a single 
instance in the Hebrew Scriptures of the application 
to mere mortal men—however exalted their station, 
or eminent their authority—of the title god or gods.’ 


nify beings who were actually worshipped. Some commentators, 
however, are of opinion, that DYVN, in this passage signifies the 
true God. Man, in his state of original perfection, and in point of 
authority over the inferior animals, might be said to be made a 
little lower than God; 1. e. to be in possession of authority and 
power almost like that of God: so Rosenmiiller, Schol.in loc. On 
the other hand, the version given by the LXX is, in this instance, 
(as also in that of Ps. xcvii, 5—7,) adopted and doctrinally applied 
in the epistle to the Hebrews: 1, 6; i, 6. 

5 The Hebrew substantive ON is a name of God almost as com- 
monly used as DON, and is applied to the Messiah, in Isa. vii, 
14; ix, 6. The majority of lexicographers have explained ON as 
connected with DR, strength, supposing it to signify Deus fortis. 


Michaelis, however, has displayed great learning in combating this 
notion. He has endeavoured to prove that there is no real con- 


nexion between these nouns, and that ON, God, is derived from a 


root still existing in the Arabic language, and signifying ‘to do 
good.” If Michaelisis correct in his view of the case, the Hebrew 


ON precisely corresponds with the English word “ God:” vid. 


— Sup. ad Lex. Heb. in voc. 
But whatsoever be the origin of the name ON, it may, with 


safety, be asserted of that name, that it signifies deity, and deity 
only—- that whether it is applied to the true God, or to the idols 
who were actually objects of worship, zt is capable of no inferior 
or secondary import. Among the whole multitude of passages of 
the Hebrew Scriptures in which it is found, there appears to be 
only one, which suggests any doubts on the subject, and that one 
admits of an easy explanation. The passage alluded to is Ezek. 
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That such an application does not belong to the 
customary phraseology of the Hebrews is most cer- 
tain. While the instances which are adduced in sup- 
port of this notion, are both very few, and most of 
them, probably, fallacious,— thousands of passages 


xxxl, 11, in which Nebuchadnezzar is denominated rab) ON. 


If the received reading of this passage is correct, we must translate 
these words, ‘‘ the god of the nations’—expressions easily ac- 
counted for, because Nebuchadnezzar, a monarch of absolute and 
extensive authority over the nations, probably received from some — 
of them an idolatrous worship. That the eastern heathen nations 
sometimes worshipped their great potentates, as deities, is suffi- 
ciently notorious. Diodorus Siculus:has mentioned this custom as 
prevalent amongst the Egyptians, (lib. i, cap. 90,) and the case 
of Darius, to whom it was decreed that all prayers and petitions 
should be exclusively addressed, is familiar to every reader of the 
Bible: Dan. vi, 6,7. It ought to be observed, however, that for 
ON in this passage, many authorities read DN, ‘‘ strength,” or 
‘¢ the strong one.” So Eng. Trans., “‘ the mighty one of the na- 
tions.” This reading is found in upwards of thirty MSS. and ap- 
pears to be supported by all the ancient versions. It is adopted 
by Taylor in his Concordance, and by J. D. Michaelis. 

The phrase ee ON wr, rendered in E. T., ‘it isin the power of 
my hand,” ought rather to be translated, (as Michaelis and Simon 
have justly observed,) ‘‘ Est pro Deo manus mea;” id est, “ meis 
ipsius viribus valeo, possum :” vid. Gen. xxxi, 29; and Mic. ii, 1— 
comp. Hab. i, 11. 


Care must be taken to distinguish DN, gods, the plural of ON 
from DN or ON, mighty ones, the plural of ON. DON, gods, 
appears to occur only in Exod. xv, 11; Ps. xxix, 1; Ixxxix, 6; and 
Dan. xi, 36. DDN or ‘DN, ‘* strong ones,” occurs in Exod. xv, 
15; 2 Kings xxiv, 15; Job xli, 17 or 25; Ezek. xvii, 13; xxxii, 21. 
In the last of these passages the 5 in sas is, in the received text, 


omitted, but it is read in a great many MSS. and by other autho- 
rities. d . 

The expression DYN N22. in Ps. xxix, 1, is rendered in our En- 
glish version the ‘* mighty,” and in Ps. Ixxxix, 6, the “‘ sons of the 
mighty.’ It is probable that the former is the correct version. 
DON Yaa, literally, the ‘* sons of gods,” appears to signify ‘“‘ mighty 


ones’’—principes—persons who were comparable to the juileo of 
the heathen : so Stmon.—comp. Gen. vi, 2—4. 
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occur in the Old and New Testaments, in which the 
sacred name is applied, as by an exclusive right, to 
the supreme God. So great indeed is the importance 
attached, in the Scriptures, to the name of God, that 
it is frequently employed to represent his dignity, au- 
thority, and power. The name of God was “ magni- 
fied,” “blessed,” “called upon,” “ rejoiced in,’ “fear- 
ed,” “loved,” and “ praised.”* It is declared to be 
a glorious name, worthy of being “sanctified” and 
“hallowed:”* and the sin of “ blaspheming,” “ pro- 
faning,” and “‘ despising”’ it, is condemned in terms of 
strong reprobation.® 

The reverence for the name of God, thus forci- 
bly inculcated in Scripture, has always been habitual 
among the Jews. It is a point on which great strict- 
ness appears to have prevailed among the Talmudists 
and other Rabbinical writers; and so far were their 
scruples on the subject carried, as to degenerate into 
idle superstition. They would sometimes, in their 
writings, conceal the name of God, by introducing 
into it certain letters which did not belong to it. 
Thus, instead of the word DN (Elohim) they not 
unfrequently wrote DIN (Elokim) or DYTTON (Elo- 
dim ; and the motive which they assigned for this 
carious change of orthography, was a fear lest, in 
case any accident should happen to their book, the 
name of God might be exposed to injury or pollu- 
tion.” 

The allegation, therefore, by which the Editors 
would support their interpretation of ©z0s in John i, 1, 

6 1 Chron. xvii, 24; Neh.i, 11; ix, v; Ps. v, 11; xliv,8; liv, 1; 
Lexx, 18 >! lxxxix, 12; 

7 Deut. xxvill, 58; Isa. xxix, 23; Matt. vi, 9. 


8 Lev. xviii, 21; Mal. i, 6. 
9 See Buxt. Lex. in voc. 
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is substantially and conspicuously erroneous. No- 
thing could be more inconsistent with the tenor of 
scriptural theology, nothing more shocking to the 
Jewish reader, than the serious and deliberate appli- 
cation of the sacred name to any one who was not 
truly and properly Gop. 

. 3. As the interpretation given in the U.N.V., of 
the last clause of Johni, 1, is neither required by 
the construction of the passage, nor supported by any 
well founded collateral evidence, so it is inadmissible, 
because at variance with the context. Had the po- 
sitions been established, that the Word was nothing 
more than an inspired preacher, that “ the beginning” 
in which he existed was only the beginning of his own 
ministry, and that his union with God was merely such 
as may be enjoyed by every pious worshipper—the 
editors might with some show of reason have restricted 
the godhead of the Word to his prophetical office 
and character. But, if it has been proved that these 
premises are nugatory—if abundant evidence has been 
adduced to show that the apostle is speaking of Christ 
not incarnate but preexistent—of Christ in the cha- 
racter of a powerful and spiritual agent who was in 
the bosom of the Father, before all worlds—then 
must it be allowed that the godhead here ascribed to 
him has respect, not to the gifts and graces bestowed 
upon his humanity, but to the essential and immu- 
table properties of his original nature. 

Are we then to understand the apostle to assert 
that the Word was, in the proper sense of the term, 
God—the true God, the JEHovau of the Old Testa- 
ment? ‘The question is of high importance ; and may, 
I believe, be decisively though reverently answered 
in the affirmative. 
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From many of the observations already offered in 
this essay, the reader can scarcely fail to be aware of 
the general grounds on which this answer rests. Ne- 
vertheless, it may be well to state the argument with 
somewhat more of precision. | 

That ©cos in the last clause of John i, 1, signifies 
the true God, may be concluded, in the first place, 
because this is the general and only proper meaning 
of the word as it is employed by the sacred writers. 
It is true that this title is sometimes used in Scrip- 
ture improprie, to describe the idols of the heathen, 
who were objects of worship, and therefore gods in 
the estimation of their worshippers; but, according 
to the multiplied yet unanimous voice of the sacred 
writers, whether historians, prophets, or apostles, 
of no Being could it be gravely and deliberately de- 
clared, that he actually is DTN or Oeds, but of JE- 
HOvVAH himself. This argument applies, with pre- 
eminent force and precision, to the writings of the 
apostle John, who has elsewhere used the word Qe0s 
(sometimes with the article and sometimes without 
it,) nearly three hundred times, and always in its 
acknowledged and proper sense. Qn other occasions, 
indeed, as well as the present, he applies it to Jesus 
Christ—but who shall say that he does so with any 
subordinate meaning, when he introduces the apostle 
Thomas addressing Jesus as his Lord and his God, 

‘O Kégsog zai “O Ocos, and when he himself asserts 
that our Saviour is ‘O &Aydivesg Osde, the true God ?} 

That @ecs is here employed in its highest sense, is 
to be concluded, zm the second place, from those 
known doctrines respecting the Word, entertained 
by the early Jews, which the apostle has so clearly 

t John xx, 28; 1 John v, 20. 
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adopted as his own. It was a principle perfectly un- 
derstood among the Targumists especially, that the 
Word was not only with Jehovah, but Jehovah—not 
only the messenger of God, but God himself. With 
them, in a multitude of instances, the “Word of Jah,” 
is the translation of the Hebrew 77> and, while in 
many passages they draw an evident distinction be- 
tween this Word, and God from whom he came, they 
still uphold the deity of the former, and frequently 
declare that he was himself the God of Israel. In 
the history of the Angel of the Covenant this subject 
is fully unfolded. The Targumists, the Cabbalists, 
and the early christian fathers, all appear to have 
acknowledged the divinity of this mighty Mediator 
between God and his people. In their estimation the 
Word was Gop tn intercourse with man. According 
to them, it was the Word who passed sentence on 
Adam, conversed with Abraham, destroyed the guilty 
inhabitants of Sodom, wrestled with Jacob, pro- 
nounced the Jaw, spake face to face with Moses, 
guided and protected the armies of Israel, directed 
the prophecies of Balaam, and appeared in vision to 
Isaiah. Now in all these and very many other par- 
ticulars, the Word assumed the character and bore 
the name of JEHovaH. The apostle John has him- 
self indirectly declared that Jehovah, whom Isaiah 
beheld in the temple, was Jesus Christ.” Who then 
can mistake his meaning when ke positively and di- 
rectly affirms that the Word was Gop? 

That Qos is here employed in its highest sense is 
to be concluded, i the last place, from the doctrine 
with which this assertion of the divinity of the Word 
stands in immediate connexion—“ By him all things 


* John xu, 41—comp. Isa. vi, 1. 
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were made, and without him was not any thing made 
that was made.” * Ina former essay, ample evidence 
has, I trust, been produced to prove, that, by this 
declaration, nothing less is signified than the creation 
of the universe through the intervention and opera- 
tion of the Word of God. If then all things were 
created by him—?f not any thing was created without 
him—it follows, that he was before all creatures, 
himself uncreated, and therefore, God. 

But again, by this uncreated one, the universe was 
made. Whether the Word is here described as the 
origin or as the medium of this stupendous work, we 
learn from the passage before us that the creation of 
all things out of nothing, was his act. Now this, be- 
yond all dispute, is the act of omnipotence." When, 
therefore, in immediate connexion with the declara- 
tion, that through the Word the universe received its 
being, the apostle declares that this Word was Ozos— 
it seems impossible, with any fairness, to deny, that 
by the term Qzo¢ he intended to represent that su- 
preme and incomprehensible Being, “from” whom and 
“through” whom and “unto” whom, are “all things.” 


In recurring to the principal heads of this essay, 
we are to recollect, 

That the correctness of the commonly received 
reading of John i, 1, is established on the unanimous 
authority of manuscripts, versions, and fathers. 

That the style of the passage is deliberate and em- 
phatic ; and that even on the lowest grounds, respect- 
ing the divine origin of Scripture, adopted among 


3 John i, 3. 
4 See Rom. i, 20; Isa. xliv, 24; xlv, 18—comp. Gen. 1, 1; 
No. 9, p. 163. 
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professing Christians, its having been “ given by in- 
spiration” is indubitable. 

That the doctrines contained in it, therefore, are 
unquestionably true. 

That those doctrines are stated with clearness ; and 
that the obvious meaning of the passage is amply con- 
firmed by critical investigation. 

That, since “ the beginning” here mentioned is 
shown to be “the beginning of all things,” the Word 
must be understood as the title, not of “an inspired 
preacher,’ but, according to the known theology of 
both Jews and Christians, of a spiritual and all-pow- 
erful Agent. 

That, in conformity with this view of the subject, 
the declaration that he was ze0s rev @zdv, can import 
nothing less than a oneness with the Deity. 

That the next truth declared by the apostle, is pro- 
bably stated as a consequence from this doctrine. Such 
was the union of the Word with God, that the Word 
was God. 

That the version adopted in U. N. V.—“ the Word 
was a god,’ is neither required by the absence of the 
article, nor supported by any well-founded collateral 
evidence, nor admissible as it respects the context. 

More especially, that the imagined applicability of 
the title ©zcs (according to the phraseology of the 
Jews,) to a human prophet endowed with miraculous 
powers, is a mere fallacy. 

Lastly, that the correctness of the commonly re- 
ceived interpretation, which assigns to eds, in this 
passage, its usual sense of fhe true God, is evinced, 
first, by the general application of the term in Scrip- 
ture, and the unvarying use of it in the writings of 
this apostle,—secondly, by the known doctrine of the 
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Jews, that the Word of Jehovah was himself Jeho- 
vah—and, thirdly, by the declaration which follows, 
that by this Word the universe was created. 

It appears, then, to be a clear and established point, 
that the apostle, in this passage, has proclaimed to 
the church in all generations, the existence before all 
things, the union with God the Father, and the proper 
divinity, of the Worp—that Worp who was after- 
wards ‘‘made flesh’—our Lorp anp REDEEMER, 
Jesus CurRisv. 


No. XVI. 


ON THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH, IN CH. VII, VIII, AND Ix, 1—6. 


THERE is probably no part of Scripture which is, in 
some respects, more obscure, and in others more lu- 
minous, than this section of the prophecies of Isaiah 
—a section which, according to the judgment of Vi- 
tringa, and after him of Bishop Lowth, is distinct 
from the preceding and following divisions of the 
book.’ It contains a series of predictions closely con- 
nected with each other ; and probably delivered at the 
same, or nearly the same, time—during the second 
year of the reign of Ahaz, son of Jotham, king of 
Judah. 

That dissolute and idolatrous monarch came to the 
crown in the year B. c. 742; and on his early disobe- 
dience was inflicted a speedy punishment. In the 
first year of his reign, as is supposed by commenta- 
tors, “the Lord his God delivered him into the hand 


5 The preceding prophecy was delivered seventeen years before— 
viz. ‘‘ in the year when king Uzziah died,” B. c. 758. The passage 
which follows this section, and which extends from ch. ix, 7, to 
ch. x, 4, inclusive, relates not to Judah and Israel combined, as is 
the case with chapters vii and viii, but to Israel singly, and is des- 
cribed by Lowth as forming ‘‘a distinct prophecy and a just poem, 
remarkable for the regularity of its disposition and the elegance of 
its plan.” This prophecy, however, as well as that which follows 
it in ch. x, respecting the destruction of the Assyrians, is, in some 
degree, analogous to the section before us. The same observation 
applies with still greater force to chapter xi, which contains ano- 
ther splendid prediction of the incarnation and peaceable reign of 


the Mress1an. 
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of the king of Syria, and they smote him and carried 
away a great multitude of them captives, and brought 
them to Damascus. And he was also delivered into 
the hand of the king of Israel, who smote him with 
a great slaughter. For Pekah, the son of Remaliah, 
slew in Judah an hundred and twenty thousand in one 
day, which were all valiant men; because they had 
forsaken the Lord God of their fathers.” ° 

It would appear from this narrative, that Rezin, 
who was then king of Syria, and Pekah, the king of 
the ten tribes, plundered and afflicted Judea, sepa- 
rately and in succession. But, in the following year, 
(as it is supposed,) these princes combined their 
forces and “ went up toward Jerusalem to war against 
it,’ with a view of “ rending off”’ a part of the king- 
dom for themselves, and of setting up the son of 
Tabeal (some Syrian probably,) to be king over the 
remainder, instead of Ahaz.* Ahaz, deprived of the 
bulk of his forces by the war of the preceding year, 
and terrified by this new and formidable invasion, 
“took the silver and gold that was found in the house 
of the Lord, and in the king’s house,” and sent it as 
a bribe to ‘Tiglath-pileser, the king of Assyria, in order 
to secure the assistance of that mighty potentate.” 
Such precisely was the conjuncture of affairs when 
those predictions were delivered, which occupy the 


6 2 Chron. xxviii, 5, 6. 7 Isa. vii, 1—6. 

8 We read in 1 Kings xv, 18, of Benhadad king of Syria, son of 
Tabrimond JARO. It is supposed by Lightfoot, Vitringa, &c., 
‘< that the son of Tabeal” (O89) was a Syrian of the same family ; 
for Rimmon was an idol of the Syrians, and INAY ‘“‘ the good 
god,” may be considered as equivalent to ja73 a ‘the good Rim- 
mon.” 

9 2 Kings xvi, 8. 
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7th and 8th chapters and the first six verses of the 
9th chapter of Isaiah. 

It seems that there were two principal pools of 
water in Jerusalem, each formed from the brook 
Gihon, or Siloam—one in the lower, the other, called 
the king’s pool, in the upper part of the town.’ In 
connexion with the latter, was an aqueduct, con- 
structed by king Solomon—a place of public and ge- 
neral resort.” Here the scene, described by the pro- 
phet, takes place. He is commanded to bring with 
him his son Shearjashub, and to meet Ahaz “ at the 
end of the aqueduct of the upper pool, at the cause- 
way of the fuller’s field.” It is probable that Ahaz 
was there engaged in some endeavour to stop up the 
fountain, or to divert its stream, in order to deprive 
the invading army of a supply of water ; for the same 
expedient was afterwards adopted by Hezekiah, when 
Jerusalem was besieged by Sennacherib; and, in an 
after age, the army of Titus appears to have been 
exposed, under the walls of Jerusalem, to a similar 
difficulty.’ 

Jehovah, however, through his prophet, commands 
the alarmed monarch to “ take heed and be quiet,” and 
not be terrified “ because of the two tails of these 
smoking firebrands,” that is, according to Vitringa, 
“ because of the last, and as it were, expiring efforts 
of his two enraged enemies.” He declares that the 
counsel of Rezin and Pekah should be frustrated, and 
that Israel more particularly should within sixty-five 
years be so effectually broken, as to be “ no more a 


1 See Isa. xxii, 9,11; Neh. iii, 15; and Vitringa in loc. 
2 Vitringa in loc.; Joseph. B. J. lib. vi, cap. 4, Ed. Oxon. 
p. 1222. 
° 2 Chron. xxxii, 1—3, and Vitringa in loc. 
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people.” Again, Jehovah speaks by the prophet to 
Ahaz, and invites him to ask a sign, either “in 
the depth” or “in the height above,’—some portent 
or miracle by which might be publicly demonstrated 
the reality and stability of the divine promise. Dis- 
obedient and incredulous, Ahaz, under the mask of 
modesty, refuses to ask a sign; when the prophet, in 
the name of the Lorn, addresses him and his com- 
panions as follows: 
13. “ Hear ye now, O house of David: 
Is it a small thing for you to weary men, 
That you should weary my God also? 
14. Therefore JEnovau himself shal] give you a sign: 
Behold, the Virgin conceiveth, and beareth a son; 
(or shall conceive and bear a son;) 
And she shall call his name, Immanuel (Gop witH 
us).” 4 

Ahaz had been commanded to ask for some miracle 
—some amazing display of the power of God, below 
or above, in earth or in heaven. He had refused to 
obey; and now Jehovah himself will provide a por- 
tent, no less astonishing than any which Ahaz could 
have imagined—“ Behold, Tue Viren shall conceive 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel 
(GoD WITH Us).” 

In order to clear the sense of this part of the pro- 
phecy, it is to be observed, in the first place, that 
Ma signifies Virgo intacta. It is obviously derived 
from Dy condidit, and properly denotes “a young 
woman, who liveth obscure or concealed at home, 
under the care of parents, unmarried.”’ In Gen. 
xxiv, 43, the word is applied to Rebecca, with evident 


4 See Lowth’s Version of Isa. vii, 13, 14. 
° See Taylor’s Concordance. 
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reference to her unmarried state. In Exod. ii, 8, it 
describes the unmarried sister of the infant Moses; 
and in Cant. vi, 8, ninw virgins, are distinguished 
from wives and concubines. ‘That the word, in the 
passage now before us, retains its true and usual 
meaning, is too evident from the context, to require 
further confirmation. A miracle was to be wrought 
for the encouragement of God’s people.’ That mi- 
racle was the virgin’s conceiving and bearing a son.° 

This event, however, is to be regarded as one part 
only of the mighty portent which God was to display 
for the consolation of his church. The name of the 
child was to be called Immanuel, God with us. Now, 
were that name merely a proper one, it would be ca- 
pable of being explained as characteristic, not so 
much of the personal attributes of the child, as of 
the circumstances with which his birth was to be con- 
nected. It is conceivable, that any child, whose birth 
was to be a pledge of the divine presence and favour, 
might on that account bear the proper name of Im- 
manue!, God (is) with us. Thus Ephraim called 
the name of his son Beriah (W™)2 in evil) because 
at that time “it went evil with his house.”® Thus 
God commanded Hosea to call the name of his daugh- 
ter Lo-ruhama (TOM) 8 not having obtained mercy,) 


® Comp. ver. 16. 7 Comp. Jer. xxxi, 22. 

8 Although there are instances recorded in the Bible, of children 
whose names were given them by their mothers, (see Gen. xxxv, 
18; 1 Chron. vii, 16, &c.) yet the declaration here made, that the 
mother of Immanuel should be the person to designate him, when 


taken in connexion with her being called soy, may probably be 


intended to confirm the information, that the child was to have no 
human father. It was not without reason, that the Virgin Mary 
was commanded by the angel Gabriel, to name her own son. 
Luke i, 31. 

9? 1 Chron. vil, 23. 


a 
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because he would have no mercy on Israel. And 
thus Isaiah’s son was named Shearjashub, 21’) Nw, 
for an indication to his people, that ‘a remnant should 
return.” 

But, since no one, in the subsequent history of 
the Jews, is mentioned as bearing the proper name 
of Immanuel, the passage may rather be explained 
on a principle appertaining to the peculiar genius of 
the Hebrew language—viz. that quality or character, 
and name, are identical. On this principle it is cus- 
tomary with the sacred writers to denominate, when 
they mean to describe. Jerusalem was to Ge called 
‘“‘the throne of God.”? The Jews were to be called 
the “ministers of our God,” and “the holy people.”® 
God himself was to be called by his people, Ishi, 
“my husband,” instead of Baali, “my Lord.”* To- 
phet was to be called “the valley of slaughter.” ° 
The name of Zerubbabel was “the Branch.”*® The 
name of Jehovah was “the Holy One of Israel.”’ 
The name of Jesus is called “the Word of God .” 
His name was written on his vesture and on his 
thigh, “ King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.”* In 
the same manner, therefore, and on the same principle, 
the Virgin’s child was to be called, “Gop wir us.” 

The correctness of this explanation of the title 
Immanuel, as applied to the Virgin’s child, is not 
only probable, for the reasons now stated, but may 
_ be regarded as satisfactorily ascertained by the com- 
parison of Isaiah ix, 5,6—the passage which con- 
cludes this prophecy—for unquestionably it is the 
same child who is there denominated the Micuty 


+ Host 6: 
2° Jer. ii, 17. er isa lxin6 31x... 12, Hos. ii, 16. 
> Jer. vii, 32. 6 Zech..vi,.12. 7 Isa. xlvii, 4. 
So REV a Xie, olbdeud G 
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Gop. Here then was the completion of the miracle 
about to be wrought—a miracle in which the depth 
below (re zurareen jueon T7S yns)° and the height 
above, i.e. earth and heaven, might well be said to 
be conjoined. The Virgin was to conceive, and bear 
a child ; and he who was thus appointed to take part 
in the nature of man, was ne less a being than JE- 
HOVAH himself. 

Now the promise of the coming of Him who was 
to work out for all believers an eternal salvation, con- 
tained in itself a pledge of God’s temporal mercies 
towards his chosen people.’ Such a pledge is ex- 
pressed in the two following verses. 

15. “ Butter and honey shall he eat, 
When he shall know to refuse what is evil, 
and to choose what is good : 
16. For before this child ((W'7) shall know, 
To refuse the evil, and choose the good; 
The land shall become desolate (or be forsaken).’ 
By whose two kings thou art distressed.” * 

Vitringa, who understands these verses as relating 

to the Messiah, explains ver. 16, as implying, that 
° Eph. iv, 9. 1 Isa. vu, 16. 

2 «The land shall become desolate (or be forsaken) by whose two 

kings thou art distressed.” Lowth. ‘‘ The Land which thou ab- 


horrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.” E. T. There can, I 
think, be no doubt that Lowth’s is the more accurate version of this 


passage—29 “Iw MAD yp MANTWN NDINA ayn: 
The verb yp aignifies tadio affict, to be wearied ae distresseds 
and the preposition WDD. used in cennexion with this verb, points ~ 
out the thing or person by which, or by whom, the distress is ocea- 
sioned. Examples precisely to the point will be found in Exod. 
i, 12; Num. xxii, 3. The two versions of the prophecy, however, 
may have nearly the same meaning ; for when the prophet declares 
that the land was to be forsaken, (aM) he probably insinuates 
that it was to lose its two kings, as well as many of its people. 
3 Lowth’s version of Isaiah vii, 15—16. 
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before the number of years should elapse, during 
which the Messiah would, in a future age, grow up 
from infancy to years of discretion, the kings of Israel - 
and Syria should be destroyed. ‘This interpretation 
is ingenious, but it appears more probable that this 
part of the prophecy relates exclusively to the pro- 
phet’s son Shearjashub, to whom Isaiah may well 
be supposed to have pointed, when he cried out— 
“ Butter and honey shall he eat..... before this child 
(Wai) shall know, &c.”* The latter explanation of 
the passage derives no inconsiderable confirmation 
from ch. viii, 18, where, in reference probably, first 
to Shearjashub, and next to Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
the prophet says, “Behold, I and the children whom 
JEHOVAH hath given me, are for signs and for wonders 
in Israel.” We may conclude that, at this period of 
famine and desolation, Shearjashub was but a young 
child ; and very cheering was the promise that when 
old enough to distinguish between good and evil, he 
should feed upon butter and honey—articles which 
are here evidently mentioned as the luxurious produce 


of a plentiful land.’ 


4 Some commentators, who understand verse 16 as relating to 
Shearjashub, explain verse 15, of the Messiah, of whom in his hu- 
man character, it may be truly said, that he was nourished as other 
children are; and in a time of peace and plenty. 

° Harmer, in his ‘* Observations,” has shown that butter and 
honey are still considered, in the East, luxurious food ; and that 
the Arabs, when regaling their friends more deliciously than usual, 
often mix these articles together: ch. iv, obs. xvi. There can be 


no doubt that Lowth is fully justified in rendering jnyt in verse 


15, by “ when he shall know.” The particle 9 bears a similar 
sense in Exod. xiv, 27. The version of E. T. “ that he may 
know,’ appears to afford no intelligible sense. If, however, verse 
15 is understood of the Messiah, 4 may be better rendered “until.” 
‘‘ Butter and honey shall he eat until he shall know, &c.,” that is, 
during his infancy. So Vitringa—comp. ver. 22. 
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So far the prophecy delivered on this critical occa- 
sion was consolatory. While to the pious worshippers 
of God is addressed the promise of a divine Deliverer, 
even Ahaz and his followers are cheered by the pros- 
pect of the speedy destruction of their invaders. Ne- 
vertheless, these unbelievers and idolaters were not 
to escape the just judgments of God. The Assyrians 
in whom they trusted were to be made instrumental 
in the hand of the Almighty, not only for the de- 
struction of Syria and Israel, but for the punishment 
of Judah herself. This is the subject of the next 
part of the prophecy, which assumes the tone of 
menace and rebuke. ‘The prophet declares that such 
days of sorrow would be brought upon Ahaz, his fa- 
mily, and his people, as had not been known since 
the separation of Israel from Judah. 

18. “And it shall come to pass in that day ; 
Jehovah shall hist the fly, 
That is in the utmost part of the rivers of 
Egypt; 
And the bee, that is in the land of Assyria: 
19. And they shall come, and they shall light all of 
them, 
On the desolate valleys, and on the craggy rocks, 
And on all the thickets, and on all the caverns. 
20. In that day, Jehovah shall shave by the hired 
razor, 
By the people beyond the river, by the king of 
Assyria, | 
The head and the hair of the feet ; 
And even the beard itself shall be destroyed.” 

‘The destruction and desolation of the land was to 
follow. Although a small remnant of inhabitants 
would for a time live luxuriously on the produce of 
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a dispeopled country, nature was destined to resume 
her original wildness. 
vii, 21. “ And it shall come to pass in that day, 
That if a man shall feed a young cow, and two 
sheep ; 
22. From the plenty of milk, which they shall pro- 
duce, he shall eat butter : 
Even butter and honey shall he eat, 
Whosoever is left in the midst of the land. 
BARODA. . the whole land shall become briers 
and thorns. 
20. And all the hills which were dressed with the 
mattock 
Where the fear of briers and thorns never came, 
Shall be for the range of the ox and for the 
treading of sheep.”® 
The eighth chapter bears, in various respects, a 
close analogy to its precursor. The promise of the 
speedy deliverance of Judah, and menaces of her fu- 
ture punishment, as well as of the more complete 
desolation of Israel, are again mingled with intima- 
tions of the saving power of a present Deity. Je- 
hovah commands the prophet to take “a great roll,” 
or according to Louth, “a large mirror’’ and to 


© Lowth’s version. 

7 2, ‘*¢ Volumen magnum, Jes. vill, 1, formam habet a 73, 
sed significationem a We Simon. Lex. Bishop Lowth considers 
that the signification as well as the form of this noun is derived from 
17), to show, to reveal. It ‘ may very well signify,” he says, “a 


polished tablet of metal, such as anciently was used for a mirror: 
the Chaldee paraphrast renders it by m7, a tablet; and the same 


word, though somewhat differently pointed, the Chaldee paraphrast 
and the Rabbins render a mirror, ch. iii, 23.” Lowth’s Note in 
loc. (QF, according to the same critic, is ‘‘a graving tool,” not 


simply ‘‘a pen.” See also Simon. Lex. 
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write on it, “To hasten the spoil and to take quickly 
the prey:”* and Isaiah, in the presence of “ faithful 
witnesses,’ obeys the command. The words thus 
inscribed on the roll or tablet, were destined to form 
the significant name of the prophet’s younger son, 
whose birth was shortly to take place. We read that 
the prophetess “conceived and bareason. ‘Then said 
Jehovah to me, Call his name Maher-shalal-hash-baz.’ 
For, before the child shall have knowledge to cry, my 
father and my mother, the riches of Damascus and 
the spoil of Samaria shall be taken away before the 
king of Assyria.” ' This prophecy synchronises, as 
to its term, with that in ch. vi, 16. There, we learn, 
that before the young lad Shearjashub should arrive 
at years of discretion, the land of Rezin and Pekah 
would be forsaken; and here, that before his new- 
born brother should know how vrarrdéZe, to cry My 
father, my mother,—both Syria and Samaria would 
be laid waste by the king of Assyria. 

The Israelites, more particularly, are reproved for 
rejecting the waters of Siloah—the brook which 
gently flowed by the walls of Jerusalem—(that is, I 
presume, for opposing and casting off the Lord's 
chosen family of Judah) and for taking delight in 
their connexion with the king of Syria, the idolatrous 
enemy of God and his people. For this crime the 
waters of the great river Euphrates (i. e. the king of 
Assyria with his armies, were appointed to rise above 
all their channels, spread through the country, and 
overflow and destroy the land of Israel. Nor was the 


, . §% Lowth’s Version, viii, 1. 
hy $a wr rly “Vid, literally, ‘* Haste to the spoil, quick to 
the prey.” Aa 
er. 3, 4. 
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faithless Judah to escape without chastisement. “And 
he shall pass through Judah overflowing and spread- 
ing; even to the neck shall he reach; and the exten- 
sion of his wings shall be over the full breadth of 
thy land, O Immanuel, (God with us).”? 

The remaining part of the prophecy is pregnant 
with sublime and important meaning. ‘The very name 
of Immanuel whom the prophet thus invokes as the 
Lord and owner of Judah, appears, amidst all these 
denunciations, to remind him of the safety of the 
people of God, and of the destruction which awaited 
their enemies. His view is probably here directed 
primarily against the Assyrians ; but, in a spiritual 
sense, against the persecutors of the church of God 
in all ages. ‘These he apostrophizes in a strain of 
bitter irony and rebuke. 

viii. 9. “ Know ye this, O ye peoples, and be struck 
with consternation, 
And give ear to it all ye distant lands; 
Gird yourselves and be dismayed; gird your- 
selves and be dismayed. 
10. Take counsel together, and it shall come to 
nought ; 
Speak the word, and it shall not stand : 
For (IMMANUEL) God is with us.” 

In the succeeding paragraph, JEHovan—God pre- 
sent with his people—is described as a sanctuary to 

those who obey him, and as a stone of stumbling and 
rock of offence to the rebellious Jews and Israelites. 
viii, Ll. ‘‘ For thus said JEHOVAH unto me; 

As taking me by the hand he instructed me, 
That I should not walk in the way of this people, 
saying : 


2 Lowth’s Version, viii, 8. 
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12. Say ye not, It is holy, 
Of every thing, of which this people shall say, 
It is holy ; 
And fear ye not the object of their fear, neither 
be ye terrified. 
13. Jenovan God of Hosts, sanctify ye him; 
And let him be your fear, and let him be your 
dread. 
14. And he shall be unto you a sanctuary : 
But a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
To the two houses of Israel ; 
A trap and a snare to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. 
15. And many among them shall stumble, 
And shall fall, and be broken and shall be 
ensnared, and caught.” — 

It appears that the people, having now forsaken 
the oracles of Jehovah, were accustomed to “seek 
unto the necromancers and the wizards ; to them that 
speak inwardly and that mutter.” ‘The prophet, after 
presenting himself and his children before the Lord, 
and after declaring his own resolution to. “wait for 
Jehovah, who hideth his face from the house of Ja- 
cob,” reproves this ungodly practice of his country- 
men, exhorts the people and their teachers once more 
to seek the Lord, and completes this part of his pro- 
phecy with a threat, in case of their continued diso- 
bedience, of anguish, famine, gross darkness, and 
utter desolation. 

viii, 19. “ Should not a people seek unto their God ? 
Should they seek, instead of the living, unto the 
dead? 
20. Unto the command, and unto the testimony, let 
them seek : 
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If they will not speak according to this word, 
In which there is no obscurity ; 
21. Every one of them shall pass through the land 
distressed and famished ; 
And when he shall be famished, and angry with 
himself, ; 
He shall curse his king and his God. 
22. And he shall cast his eyes upwards, and look 
down to the earth : , 
And lo! distress and darkness ! 
Gloom, tribulation, and accumulated darkness !” 
Such were the judgments which awaited the rebel- 
lious Jews and Israelites. But now, in conclusion, 
the eye of the seer is once more anointed to behold, 
and his tongue loosened to declare, the destruction 
of the enemies of the church, and the peaceable reign 
of an incarnate Saviour. 
This concluding passage, Lowth has, with admira- 
ble propriety and skill, rendered as follows :— 
viii, 23. “ But there shall not hereafter be darkness 
in the land which was distressed : 
In the former time he debased® 
The land of Zebulon, and the Jand of Naphthali ; 
But in the latter time he hath made it glorious : * 
Even the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee 
of the nations. 
ix, 1. The people, that walked in darkness, 
Have seen a great light ; 


3 <¢ Debased,” opm from mp levis, vilis, fuit : in hiph. vilem 
fecit. Vid. Sim. Lex. in voc. 
# « Made it glorious,” P27 from TAD in honore fuit, hono- 


ratus est: in hiph. glorificavit. Vid. Sim. Lex. in voc. 5. This 
translation is greatly preferable to the received version, ‘ did more 
grievously afflict.” 
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They that dwelled in the land of the shadow of 
death, 
Unto them hath the light shined. 
2. Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou hast in- 
creased their joy :° 
They rejoice before thee, as with the joy of 
harvest ; 
As they rejoice, who divide the spoil. 
3. For the yoke of his burden, the staff laid on his 
shoulder, 
The rod of his oppressor hast thou broken, as 
in the day of Midian. 
4. For all the greaves of the armed warrior in the 
conflict,° 
And the garment rolled in much blood, 
Shall be for a burning, even fuel for the fire. 
5. For unto us a CHILD is born; unto us a SON Is 
given ; 
And the government shall be upon his shoulder: 
And his name shall be called WonbDERFUL, 
CouNSELLOR, 


5 Ver. 2. <‘* Not increased the joy:” Eng. Trans. Lowth, on 
the authority of several MSS., adopts the masoretic reading, } }9 for 


89. This reading is supported by the Targum, Syr. and Sept. and 
is confirmed by the most obvious internal evidence. 

© Ver. 4. “ For all the greaves of the armed warrior in the con- 
flict.” “* For every battle of the warrior is with confused noise.” 
» Eng. Trans. “ Quia omnis violenta preedatio cum tumultu.” Vulg. 
It is evident from the diversity of these versions, that a con- 
siderable Uncertainty attaches to the meaning of the Hebrew 


wy IND Vind-72 YD. But asitis clear from the context that 
PND designates something which was capable of being consumed 
by fire, Lowth’s may be adopted as the preferable version. In (&thi- 
opic and Syriac, ND means “ calceavit, &c.,” and its derivative 
IND ‘¢ a shoe or boot.” See Simon. Lex. in voc. Hence arises a 
strong probability that IND JNO denotes, as Lowth supposes, 
caliga caligatt. 
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The Micuty Gop, the Fatuer or THE Ever- 
LASTING AGE, the PRINCE oF PEACE. 
6. Of the increase of his government and _ peace 
there shall be no end; 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom; 
To fix it, and to establish it 
With judgment and with justice, henceforth and 
for ever: 
The zeal of Jenovan Gop or Hosts will do 
this.” 
The original of chap. ix, 5, (or in Eng. Trans. ix, 
6,) is as follows: 
iow MwA MIL WTA 12 wD THe 
DY WAS Tal IS pyP x2 jow Sop 


On this passage it is, in the first place, to be re- 
marked, that the Hebrew text, as now read, rests on 
satisfactory authority. In one of Kennicott’s MSS. 
(No. 30, a MS. described by him as abounding in va- 
riations) the words 78 and yy are, from evident want 
of care in the copying, omitted; but no other various 
reading of importance—none, more especially, affect- 
ing the words 73} 28> the mighty God—is adduced 
either by Kennicott or De Rossi, writers whose colla- 
tion of the MSS. ofthe Hebrew Bible, is well known to 
have been very comprehensive. The testimony which 
this passage bears to a doctrine which the Jews vehe- 
mently oppose, affords a guarantee of its not having 
been corrupted by that people; and the authority of 
the MSS. is, in this instance, confirmed by the ancient 
versions in general; viz. Vulg. Syr. Targ. Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion. Neither does the 
strangely inaccurate version here given by the LXX, 
afford an exception to this remark, so far as regards 
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the reading of the words 12) 8. “The Mighty 


God.” That version is as follows: O71 rasdiov eyerndy 
ji, vios wal 80000 nwiv, ov 4 cexn eyevndn éxi Tod wwov 
adTOd’ nol HUAEITUI TO OVOWA BUTOD WEYaANS BoOvATS aY- 
yehos z..a. “For unto us a child is born; unto us 
a son also is given, whose government shall be upon 
his shoulder ; and his name shal] be called THE ANGEL 
OF THE GREAT COUNSEL, &c.” Now, it is most pro- 
bable that weyaans Bovagjs ayyedos is nothing more than 
a loose paraphrastic version of 713) 28 YT 7B: 
for the LXX have elsewhere translated PS God, as 
signifying angel, and here they appear to have applied 
the same version to 78." Or, as Vitringa supposes, 
they may have understood 14. 28> as equivalent with 
ONS “ja: the name of the angel Gabriel. 

As the reading of this verse is established on firm 
grounds, so, in the second place, the meaning of it 


7 See Ps. vil, 5; xcvi, 7. Sept. 

8 Jerome, in his commentary on this passage, accuses the LXX 
of having corrupted or wilfully misinterpreted the text—‘** Quia no- 
minum majestate perterritos LX X reor non esse ausos de puero di- 
cere quod aperte Deus appellandus est et cetera, sed pro his sex 
nominibus posuisse quod in Hebraico non continetur.” Their ver- 
sion of the latter part of the verse certainly confirms the notion of 
their having used a corrupted copy of the original. “Agw yag signvqy 
éxi rolg deyovrac, ‘1 will bring peace upon the rulers,” appears, as 


Vitringa has remarked, to be the version of Dyu py Y NAN, 
which they probably read instead of piu “WAN. Pseudo- 


Ignatius and Eusebius, in citing this passage, after the words uéya- 
Ang Bovais ayysdos, have added, Suvunoric, obuPovros, Osdg loyugis 
eCovoiaor7s: Iynat. ad Antioch. Euseb. Dem. Evang. lib. vii. And 
Clemens Alex., still more literally according to the Hebrew, has 
added Savwacris ciuBovros, Ozds durcorns, wurde aiwmos, deyay eionyns, 
Ped. lib. i, ch. v. So also Irenzeus—“‘ et vocatur nomen ejus ad- 
mirabilis consiliarius, Deus fortis:” Contra Her. lib. iv, c. 33. 
I conceive that these quotations do not shake the authority of the 
Greek text of the Sept. as it is now read ; but are to be regarded as 
emendations of that version. As such, they afford an early and 
important confirmation of the correctness of the present Hebrew 
text of Isa. ix, 6. 
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admits of little reasonable dispute. The version of 
it given by Bishop Lowth, (with scarcely any varia- 
tion from E. T.) exactly represents the Hebrew ori- 
ginal. The following remarks on many of the words 
of the text will, I trust, serve to elucidate and verify 
this assertion. | 

1. The substantive 12) is properly rendered child. 
It ought, however, to be observed, that the male sex 
of the child is marked by the form of the word, 
which is masculine. On the supposition, therefore, 
that the next and corresponding clause, “unto us a 
son is given, was intended to communicate some 
additional information, we are led to conclude that 
the birth of the child, and the gift of the son, though 
they might be simultaneous, were not to be identical. 
The child is born: the son is given. 

2. MWD is by Aquila rendered pérgor, measure, 
and by Symmachus and Theodotion, rasdeia, instruc- 
tion; but there can be no question that this substan- 
tive—derived from Ti’: principatum tenuit, and 
closely connected with IY princeps (which occurs in 
the latter part of the verse)—denotes government. 
The Targum, though here affording but a loose para- 
phrase, preserves the same idea iw SOS PAP) 
PIII « et suscepit legem super se, ut servaret eam.” 
The government may be represented as resting on the 
shoulder of the monarch, either under the idea of a 
burthen to be supported, or of a royal vestment, or, 
it may be, of a staff or sceptre, to denote authority.’ 

3. The verb NP. may, with great propriety, be 
pointed as in the niphal or passive voice; and as such 
it is rendered by Syr. Vulg. Sept. Arab. Aquil. and 


9 Sym. veaving: Aquil. and LXX, rosdio; Vulg. parvulus. 
2 So Sept. Syr. Vulg. Arab. 2 Comp. Jon. iil, 6. 
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Sym. If, however, we adopt the present pointing 
of the verb, it must be regarded as indefinite—(“ one) 
shall call his name, &c.” Of this indefinite use of 
the verb SP: there are many examples in the Hebrew 
Scriptures.’ If, then, the verb is passive, it is go- 
verned by Vw “his name ;” if active, by a nomina- 
tive understood in pursuance of a common Hebrew 
idiom; nor can NP» even in that case, be better 
rendered than by the passive verb, as it is by Lowth 
and in E. T. 

4. The first name on the list (N23) is rightly 
rendered wonderful, the original idea being that of 
concealment or mystery ; for the passive verb N73} 
signifies velatus, occultus est.*| So when Manoah 
enquired after the name of the Angel of the Cove- 
nant, the angel answered, “Why askest thou thus 
after my name, seeing it is secret?” ° 

5. 132 28 “the mighty God,” can signify only 
one being—JEHovaH. Aquila, who was a violent 
enemy to the Christian system, has been copied by 
Symmachus and Theodotion, who are supposed to 
have been Ebionites,° in rendering ?8 by éoyveos, 
“strong.” But ON, as has been shown in a note on 
the preceding essay, is capable of no subordinate 
meaning. It signifies God, and is not to be con- 
founded with Ds, strength or strong. The usual 
meaning of 78 is, in this passage, amply confirmed 

3 Gen. XVi, 14; xxxvil, 29; Josh. v,9; Judg. i, 17; 2 Sam. ii, 
16; Jer. xxi, 6. 

4 Vid. Simon. Lex. 
5 Heb. 0D; Eng. Trans. marg. wonderful ; Judg. xiii, 18. 


° «The heresy of the Ebionites approached nearer to the religion 
of the Jews than to that of the orthodox Christians. They pro- 
fessed indeed to believe in Christ as the true Messiah, but held 
him to be no more than a mere man:” Prideaux’s Conn. fol. ed. 
vol. ii, p. 40. 
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by the epithet 1333, mighty; for 28, with this addi- 
tion, (like our term, “the Almighty,”) is one of those 
appellations by which JEHovAH is distinguished from 
all false gods."’ With the exception of the LXX, 
and Aquila with his two followers, all the ancient 
translators, as well as Kimchi and other modern Jews, 
unite in rendering 722 IN by words equivalent to 
DeEus FoRTIs. 

6. WAS, in E. T., “ the everlasting Father,” is by 
Bp. Lowth more literally rendered, “ ‘The Father of 
the everlasting age.” ‘“W, used as a substantive, sig- 
nifies a perpetual procession of time, eternity.’ 

The method which Jarchi, Kimchi, and other Jews, 
have adopted, in order to elude the force of this 
passage, as it relates to the divinity of the Messiah, is 
extremely awkward—mole ruit sua. These interpreters 
construe the series of titles WAS W323 IN yur 805 
as the names of God, and as governing the verb 8¥)/?°. 
According to them, therefore, the passage is to be 
rendered, “ The Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, 
Father of Eternity, shall call his name (i.e. the name 
of the child) Prince of Peace.” I know of nothing 
which can be pleaded in favor of this version, except 
the example of the ‘Targumist, who has perverted the 
passage—for the same reason probably—in a nearly 
similar manner. His words are DP | FMW “IPNS) 
Swi sav) op span xox yy 89D which, 
although otherwise rendered in Walton’s polyglott, 
evidently signify, “‘ And his name shall be called by 
the wonderful counsellor, the mighty God, who abid- 
eth for ever, Messiah.” 'The reader will perceive that 


‘ Isa. x, 21; Deut, x, 17; Neh. ix, 32; Jer. xxxii, 18. 
8 So Ps. ix, 18; Prov. xii, 19; Mic. vii, 18, &c.; vide Szmon. 
Lex. : 


vt T 
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the Targumist has rendered 8° by a passive verb, 
_ and has assisted his paraphrase by the introduction of 
the preposition OJ} {, a or ab, to which preposition 
there is nothing corresponding in the Hebrew text. 
The more literal version proposed by Jarchi, Kimchi, 
&c., is directly opposed toa rule of construction which 
in similar instances appears to be uniformly observed ; 
namely, that the person qui nuncupat, if mentioned 
at all, is mentioned before the word OW, (nomen) and 
that the name which follows DW belongs to the per- 
son gut nuncupatur. ‘This rule is stated by Cocceius, 
and is verified by numerous examples. ‘Thus we read 
in Exod. xvii, 15, D3 TIT) Wow NIP Mav Aw ja. 
“ And Moses built an altar and called its name Jeho- 
vah-nissi.” ‘This verse is just as capable of misinter- 
pretation as Isa. ix, 6; but I presume that no He- 
braist would think of construing 17, which comes 
after DW, as the governing nominative of the pre- 
ceding verb 8)’. Had it been the meaning of Moses 
that Jehovah named the altar Miss?, his words would 
obviously have assumed a different order; viz. NS?” 
1D] aw M7.” Independently, however, of the rule 
now stated, every impartial observer will perceive that 
this Jewish interpretation is forced and unnatural. It 
is indeed scarcely possible, that in a sentence relating, 
in a most pointed manner, to another person, God the 
Father should be incidentally mentioned, not by one 
of his known and usual names, but by a succession 
of four extraordinary and emphatic titles; especially 
since the two first of these (Wonderful and Counsel- 
lor) are not exclusively characteristic of JEHovaAnH. 


9 Gen. xxviii, 19; Exod. xvi, 31; xvii,7; Judg. xv, 19; 2Sam. 
v, 20; 1 Kings vii, 21; Job xlii, 14. -comp, Matt. i, 25; Luke 
13. 
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The whole stress of the passage is indisputably placed 
on the child to be born—the son to be given; the 
names bestowed upon him naturally and grammati- 
cally follow the substantive DY; and they form such 
a compact, orderly, and harmonious, series, as appears 
to be capable of no disruption.’ 

Unreasonable, however, as is the gloss which we 
have now been combating, there is one point in 
which it confirms the commonly-received interpreta- 
tion of the passage ; for it involves the confession of 
some of the most learned of the Jews, that this series 
of titles, taken as a whole, is capable of being under- 
stood only of one who is truly and absolutely Gop. 

A single additional observation remains to be of- 
fered on this passage ; viz. that the titles Wonderful, 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Father of Eternity, and 
Prince of Peace, are widely different from mere pro- 
per names. Although, according to that common 
idiom of the Hebrew to which we have already ad- 


1 «Td ausus est Grotius,” observes a commentator in Poole’s 
Syn. “ quod non ausi sunt ipsi Judei.”’ With the view of adapt- 
ing this prophecy to king Hezekiah, this learned, but sometimes 


audacious, critic, renders ")3} 28 yy by ‘“‘ consulator Dei for- 


tis, id est qui in omnibus negotiis consilia a Deo poscit.” Were 
there in the Hebrew text any grounds for this novel interpretation, 
the Jews would probably have seized upon it as favourable to their 
system, but none of them suggest such an idea; and that the Ma- 
sorites did not entertain it, is evident from the accents, which are 
disjunctive, and denote a separation of sense between yur and 


733 IN. The Hebrew words are in fact incapable of the version 
proposed by Grotius, for the verb yi signifies consilium dat, and 
the participial substantive yun uniformly represents the person 


who gives, and not the person who asks, counsel,—consiliurius, 
not consultator: see Simon. Lex. and Taylor’s Conc.in voc. The 
absurdity of this version is further manifested by the next title in 
the series, ‘‘the Father of eternity””—a title wholly inapplicable 
to the supposed consultator Dei fortis. 
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verted, they are described as the name of the myste- 
rious child ; they cannot be interpreted otherwise than 
as brief, emphatic, descriptions of his nature and at- 
tributes. ‘The predicted birth of the child proves 
that he was to be man; the delineation here given 
of his name, that is, of his person and character, 
plainly shows, that he is also Gop. 


Having taken a general view of the contents of 
these prophecies, and critically examined some of 
their more important parts, we may now proceed to 
trace the evidences of their fulfilment. 

Every one who is accustomed to examine the struc- 
ture of Hebrew prophecy, must be aware of the con- 
nexion subsisting between those parts of it which re- 
late to the temporal affairs of the Israelites or Jews, 
and those which are descriptive of the great truths of 
the Gospel dispensation. Sometimes the prediction 
has a double sense. The temporal deliverance and 
restoration of the Jews are foretold in language, 
which irresistibly conveys the additional idea of the 
eternal redemption of God’s children, and of the 
enlargement and settlement of the church of Christ. 
And in the emphatic descriptions of David and Solo- 
mon, are often foreshewn the sufferings, or the glory, 
of their divine descendant. Still more frequently, 
however, the temporal and spiritual predictions are 
intermingled, and form an accordant whole; capable, 
nevertheless, of being distinguished into widely dif- 
erent parts. 

Such precisely is the character of the general pro- 
phecy which we are now considering. Although, for 
the most part, it is of a temporal signification, re- 
lating to the history of Judah and Israel, yet it con- 
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tains passages which evidently bear’ an import of a 
far higher nature, and of which it is in vain to seek 
even the appearance of an accomplishment, except 
in the great events of the christian dispensation. 
Both parts of the prophecy have however been fulfil- 
led, and in so distinct and complete a manner, as to 
afford a satisfactory evidence of the inspiration of 
the prophet. 

Let us then, in the first place, endeavour to trace 
the fulfilment of that larger proportion of these pre- 
dictions, which relates to the affairs of Judah and 
Israel. 

We have already noticed the circumstances under 
which they were delivered—the invasion of Judza by 
Rezin and Pekah, and the siege of Jerusalem itself 
in the second year, as it is supposed, of king Ahaz, 
viz. B. c. 741. The combined force of the invaders, 
and the success which they had obtained in the pre- 
ceding campaign, were calculated to deprive the be- 
sieged of all hope; and we read that “the heart of 
the king and the heart of his people was moved, as 
the trees of the forest are moved before the wind.” ? 
The prophecy, however, which went forth respecting 
the design of these hostile princes—“ It shall not 
stand, neither shall it be ;’—was literally fulfilled ; 
for history informs us that ‘ Rezin king of Syria, and 
Pekah son of Remaliah king of Israel, came up to 

Jerusalem to war; and they besieged Ahaz, bat 
COULD NOT OVERCOME HIM.” ?® 

Shearjashub, as we may presume, was then a child. 
The birth of Maher-shalal-hash-baz was probably near 
at hand. The prophecy declares that before the for- 
mer would understand the distinction between good 
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and evil, and the latter begin to cry, My father, 
my mother—that is, I presume, within two or three 
years from the date of the prediction—the land of 
Syria and Israel should be forsaken ; and the rulers 
of Damascus, and the spoil of Samaria, be borne 
away before the king of Assyria. With this part of 
the prophecy, also, the event exactly corresponds. 
Within about two years, (that is in the year 740 or 
739, 8. c.) Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria, prompted 
by the bribes of Ahaz, invaded Syria, besieged and 
took Damascus, and slew Rezin.« Nor were these 
the whole of the ravages which he committed. He 
proceeded into the land of Israel, and directed his 
efforts, in a particular manner, against the northern 
and eastern parts of it, which, on his march from 
Damascus, would of course be first exposed to his 
attack. He “took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and 
Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Napthali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria.’° He also carried away 
“the Reubenites and the Gadites, and the half tribe 
of Manasseh.”° Thus was the land of Israel ‘‘for- 
saken” by a large portion of its people ; and, like 
Syria, it was soon afterwards deprived of its king; 
for in the fourth year of Ahaz, (739 B.c.) “ Hoshea, 
the son of Elah, made a conspiracy against Pekah 
the son of Remaliah, and smote him and slew him, 
and reigned in his stead.” ’ 

In chapter viii, 7, we read, that the invasion of the 
Assyrians was to overwhelm Israel, like a mighty 
flood of the waters of Euphrates. This prophecy was 
partially accomplished in the days of Tiglath-pileser, 
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whose expedition has now been described, and who, 
doubtless, returned to his home triumphant, followed 
by his Syrian and Israelitish captives, and laden with 
the riches of Samaria as well as of Damascus. But 
the just judgments of the Lord were yet more largely 
executed by his successor Salmanassar, who, in the 
ninth year of Hoshea the last king of the ten tribes, 
after a long siege, took Samaria, carried the people 
away captive, and put an end to the kingdom of Is- 
rael.* Finally, it appears that the work of subversion 
and eradication was completed by Esar-haddon (pro- 
bably Salmanassar’s grandson,) who “ brought men 
from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and 
from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them 
in the cities of Samaria instead of the children of 
Israel.” ° 

It is calculated that this last event took place in the 
year B. C. 6/8—just sixty-four years after the com- 
mencement of the reign of Ahaz; and since that pe- 
riod, the ten tribes of Israel have been lost among 
the nations of the earth. Thus literally and com- 
pletely was fulfilled the prophecy, “Within threescore 
and five years, Ephraim shall be broken, THAT HE 
BE NO MORE A PEOPLE. ' 

Equally clear is the light which history throws on 
those parts of the prophecy, which relate to Jupau. 

The sufferings of the Jews from the attack of Rezin 
and Pekah, and the prediction and fact of their de- 
liverance from these enemies have been already no- 
ticed. In chap. viii, 8—10, are foretold a similar 
affliction and a similar deliverance. “ And he (the 
king of Assyria) shall pass through Judah, overflowing 
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and spreading, even to the neck shall he reach ; and 
the extension of his wings shall be over the full 
breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” ‘This prediction 
was remarkably verified in the time of Sennacherib, 
(7138.c.) who, with an immense army, passed through 
Judzea, and like waters rising to the neck of persons 
in danger of being drowned, threatened the final de- 
struction of Jerusalem itself. But the prophet, in a 
passage fraught, as it appears, with a temporal as 
well as a spiritual meaning, intimates that these hos- 
tile designs against Judah were to be utterly frustrated. 
“Take counsel together, and it shall come to nought: 
speak the word, and it shall not stand; for God is 
with us.”” Accordingly history informs us, that, in 
the extremity of their danger, the Jews were again 
delivered. God himself was present for their pro- 
tection. “‘ And it came to pass that night, that the 
angel of the Lord went out and smote in the camp 
of the Assyrians, an hundred and fourscore and five 
thousand; and when they (the Jews) arose early in 
the morning, behold they (the Assyrians) were all 
dead corpses.” * 

Here the prophecy and the history are in full ac- 
cordance ; and while they detail a partial suffering, 
both have their principal relation to the protection 
divinely bestowed on a people who then formed the 
visible church of God. Nevertheless, the Jews were, 
in the end, to be effectually punished for their deser- 
tion of the true God, for their inveterate idolatry, 
and for their reliance on Assyria. Their national ca- 
lamities were, at a future period, to be of a more 
severe and permanent character than those inflicted 
by Rezin, Pekah, or Sennacherib, and they were to 
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terminate in the captivity of the people, and the de- 
sertion and desolation of the whole land. 

The declaration of prophecy on this subject, con- 
tained in chap. vii, 17—25, is striking and luminous. 
The substance of the prediction is as follows :—that 
such days of trouble were to overtake Ahaz, his fa- 
mily, and people, as the Jews had never before ex- 
perienced since their separation from the ten tribes— 
that the Egyptians and Assyrians were to be instru- 
ments in the hand of God for inflicting this vengeance 
upon Judah—that these enemies were to come like 
vast flights of flies and bees, and cover the land— 
that Jehovah, by his hired razor, the king of Assyria, 
was to shave the head, and hair of the feet, and even 
the beard ; that is, to destroy, or utterly subdue, the 
nobles, the common people, and even the king— 
finally, ‘‘ that whosoever should be left in the midst 
of the land” would live in plenty, because of the 
extreme thinness of the population, for the whole 
country would be deserted and become a wilderness. 

Such is the declaration of prophecy—and what is 
the corresponding record of history: In the first 
place, we read that, “the Lord brought Judah low 
because of Ahaz....... and Tiglath-pileser, king 
of Assyria came unto him and distressed him, and 
strengthened him not.”* Thus Ahaz received his 
own share of suffering, at the hands of the Assyrians 
on whom he placed so dangerous a dependence. 


Secondly, the family and descendants of Ahaz, in 
an after age, became a prey to the armies of Egypt. 
In the year 610 8. c., Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, 
went up against the Assyrians to the river Euphrates 
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—slew Josiah, king of Judah, at the battle of Me- 
giddo—turned his arms against Judeea—carried away 
Jehoahaz, the son and successor of Josiah, captive 
into Egypt—made Jehoiakim, the brother of Jehoahaz, 
king; and subjected the country to a heavy tribute.’ 

Thirdly, the Assyrians not only overwhelmed Judea 
for a short time, under the command of Sennacherib, 
(p. c. 713) but at a later and more momentous period, 
when subject to the government of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, they repeatedly overran and laid 
waste the land.’ That monarch who, in all proba- 
bility, is the person described by the prophet as the 
“hired razor’ of JEHOVAH, might truly be said “to 
shave the head, and hair of the feet, and even the 
beard.” In the year 599 B.c., he besieged and took 
Jerusalem, despoiled the temple of its treasures, and 
carried away Jehoiachin king of Judah, and _ his 
princes, and ten thousand men of valour, captive into 
the land of Babylon.’. In the year 590 8. c., Zede- 
kiah, king of Judah having thrown off the yoke of 
Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar again invaded Judea. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were exposed, during a long 
siege, to almost unparalleled affliction. Finally, the 
city was broken up, the temple burnt, the nobles de- 
stroyed, the sons of Zedekiah slain, the king himself 

5 2 Kings xxii, 29—35. 

® The people who inhabited the country “ beyond the river,” 
(Isa. vii, 20,) i. e. * beyond Euphrates,” are styled, in Scripture, 
Assyrians, when under the dynasty of Babylon, and even of Per- 
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Neh. ix, 32; Isa. xiv, 25. Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, 
is probably the person who, in 2 Kings xxiii, 29, is described as 
the ‘‘ king of Assyria.” So Herodotus speaks of Babylon as be- 
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cruelly deprived of sight, and, together with the “rest 
of the multitude of his people,” made captive and 
carried into Chaldea.* With regard to the people 
who remained in the land, they, for a short period, 
were left in the enjoyment of peace and plenty, but, 
being disquieted by needless fears, they deserted Ju- 
dea, and went to dwell in Egypt. Thus was the 
dynasty of Judah suspended—thus did the land of 
promise become a neglected waste and a thorny wil- 
derness. 

Here it may be observed, that there is scarcely any 
point of importance within the range of biblical lite- 
rature, susceptible of clearer proof than the genuine- 
ness of the prophecies of Isaiah. The external evi- 
dence of it, derived from the unvarying tradition of 
the Jews, from the early existence of the Septuagint 
version, and from the clear testimonies of Philo and 
Josephus, as well as of almost all the writers of the 
New Testament, is amply confirmed by marks of 
an internal character. The unfailing peculiarity of 
Tsaiah’s diction—the congruity which subsists be- 
tween the several parts of his writings—and the ap- 
parently undesigned agreement with other historical 
records, of the scene in which he is engaged, and of 
the circumstances under which he speaks—are all 
calculated to produce a satisfactory conviction, that 
he actually delivered the prophecies which bear his 
name. 

With regard to that particular series of predictions, 
which we have now been considering, not only do 
these evidences of genuineness bear upon them with 
full force, but the historical conjuncture under which 
they were delivered is plainly stated, and thus nearly 
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their precise date is ascertained. Hence it follows 
that the events to which they relate, some of which 
occurred’ during the life of Isaiah, and others long 
after his decease, were at the time of the delivery of 
the prophecy, unquestionably future. Since, there- 
fore, these events form an extraordinary and complex 
series, far beyond the scope of human foresight, we 
may rest assured that predictions, which we find to 
have been with such marvellous exactness fulfilled, 
were truly “ given by inspiration of God.” 


The very exactness, however, of the correspond- 
ence between these predictions and the events by 
which they were fulfilled, affords a presumptive evi- 
dence that the remaining parts of the prophecy— 
parts which were uttered on the same authority, but 
of which the merely temporal history of Judak and 
Israel offers no tolerable explanation—must be un- 
locked by another key. That key will be found in 
the dispensation of the Gospel, which opens the 
whole mystery. 

* Therefore, JEHovaH himself shall give you 
a sign: 

Behold, the Viren conceiveth and beareth 
(or shall conceive and bear) a son; 

And she shall call his name IMMANUEL.” ' 

Now we may safely assert, that in the merely civil 
and temporal history of Judah or Israel, this pro- 
phecy—marked and definite as it is in its character— 
has never been accomplished. No such miracle ever 
took place in connexion with that history. No child 
of whom we read, in Judah or Israel, before the 
christian era, either of the royal, or priestly, or pro- 
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phetic stock, was born of a Viren. None bore the 
proper name of IMMANUEL; none, above all, could 
possibly fulfil in his own person, the characteristic 
description of Gop WITH Us. 

Some of the modern Jews have applied the pro- 
phecy to one of the sons of Isaiah. But in no re- 
spect could any son of the prophet have answered to 
the description which he gives us of the Virgin’s 
child. Such a notion, more especially, is refuted by 
the comparison of ch. vili, 8, where the land of Ju- 
dah appears to be described as the inheritance or 
possession of IMMANUEL. It was, with much greater 
show of reason, that the more ancient opposers of 
christianity among that people, explained the predic- 
tion, as Justin testifies,” of Hezekiah, the son and 
virtuous successor of Ahaz—an explanation, which 
(so far as relates to a supposed subordinate sense of 
the prophecy,) has been adopted by Grotius and some 
other christian commentators. 

But the terms of the prophecy respecting the virgin 
mother and the name Immanuel, appear to be too re- 
markable and precise, to admit even of a subordinate 
application to a person, whose paternal descent is on 
record, and to whom that name does not appear to 
have been ever given. All attempts, however, to ap- 
ply this passage to Hezekiah, are precluded by one 
circumstance—namely, that the prophecy speaks of a 
child not yet born—whereas Hezekiah had then ar- 
rived at the age of ten years. Ahaz reigned sixteen 
years.’ Hezekiah, his successor, began to reign “ when 
he was twenty-five years old.”* Therefore in the 
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second year of Ahaz, when this prophecy appears to 


have been delivered, Hezekiah was ten years old. In 
the chronology now stated, there is indeed one con- 
siderable difficulty ; namely, that Ahaz is said to have 
been “twenty years old” when he began to reign, 
according to which account, he could only have lived 
eleven years when his son Hezekiah was born.’ But 
the parallel passage,’ supplies a various reading, by 
which this difficulty is surmounted. In one of De 
Rossi’s MSS. of that passage, and in the Sept., Syr., 
and Ar. versions, for D2 “ twenty,” we read DIWY 
Wil) “ twenty-five,’ which reading De Rossi, Hou- 
bigant, and others do not hesitate to adopt as the true 
one. Now, if this emendation is correct, Hezekiah 
must have been born when Ahaz, his father, was six- 
teen years old—a circumstance which the known 
practice of very early marriage among the Hebrews 
renders entirely probable.’ 

Although some of the Jews, in early times, applied 
this prediction to Hezekiah, it is probable that others 
of them acknowledged its relation to the Messiah. 
This was probably the case with Jonathan, the Tar- 
gumist, for since he has explained Isa. ix, 5, of the 
Messiah, it is scarcely possible that he could other- 
wise interpret the obviously corresponding passage in 
Isa. vii, 14. On this subject, however, we are in pos- 
session of evidence far more weighty and important: 
—first, the indirect testimony of the prophet Micah; 

> 2 Kings xvi, 2. © 2 Chron. xxviii, 1. 

7 «The Hebrews generally married young. According to the 
Rabbins, men should marry at eighteen. Whoever is not married 
at this age offends against the commandment given by God in Gen. 
i, 28. They may anticipate this age but not exceed it. After 
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and, secondly, the positive declaration of the apostle 
Matthew. 

First, with respect to Micah. In one of his pro- ° 
phecies, which contains strong internal evidences of 
its relation to the Messiah, and which we know to 
have been so applied by the Jews, in the days of 
Christ,*® this prophet appears to have alluded to some 
already existing tradition or prediction ;—*“ But thou 
Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel: whose — 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting. 
Therefore will he give them up until the time when 
she that travaileth hath brought forth ; then the rem- 
nant of his brethren shall return unto the children of 
Israel. And he shall stand and feed in the strength 
of Jehovah, in the majesty of the name of JEHOVAH 
his God; and they shall abide: for now shall he be 
great unto the ends of the earth.”° ‘There is an ob- 
vious probability that “she that travaileth” is here 
recalled to view as a person already designated in the 
records of prophecy. Now, since Micah began to 
prophesy at a later date than Isaiah, from whose 
writings he has actually borrowed,’ there is much rea- 
son for the belief that ke here alluded to the public 
and celebrated declaration of his precursor, respecting 
the Virgin conceiving and bearing a son. 

But the relation of Isaiah vii, 14, to the Messiah, 
which is thus probable from the collateral evidence 
of a nearly cotemporary prophecy, is rendered indis- 
putable to every Christian enquirer, by the authority 
of the apostle Matthew. After describing the mira- 
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culous conception and birth of Jesus Christ, he adds, 
“ Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, say- 
ing, Behold a virgin shall be with child and shall 
bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Im- 
manuel, which, being interpreted, is GoD wITH US.” ” 

Having thus ascertained the relation of this predic- 
tion—the only relation, I conceive, of which it is 
capable—it remains for us to mark its literal and 
perfect fulfilment. In order to this end, we may, in 
the first place, compare it with the address of the 
angel Gabriel to the virgin Mary, which is to be re- 
garded as an enlarged repetition of the prophecy ut- 
tered immediately before its accomplishment. ‘ * Fear 
not, Mary, for thou hast found favour with God. 
And behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and 
bring forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus. He 
shall be great, and shall be called the son of the 
Highest ; and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David. And he shall reign over 
the house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end.’ Then said Mary unto the 
angel, ‘ How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?’ 
And the angel answered and said unto her, ‘ The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore, also that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son or Gop.”*® Here, in the continuation of 
prophecy, we have an extended and luminous account 
of the virgin’s conceiving and bearing a son—of the 
divine origin of the miracle which Gop had promised 
to bestow—of the sonship, and eternal power of the 
child about to be born. And what is the correspond- 

2 Matt. 1, 22, 23. 3 Luke 1, 30—35. 
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ing record of the fact ? “ Now the birth of Jesus 
Christ was on this wise: when as his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, 
she was found with child of the Holy Ghost ..... and 
(Joseph) knew her not till she had brought forth her 
firstborn son: and he called his name Jesus.” * 

No prophecy ever contained the tidings of a more 
improbable event than Isa. vii, 14. Yet no prophecy 
was ever more literally fulfilled. 

The only shadow of a difficulty lies in the name of 
the child. In the prophecy he is called Immanuel— 
In the history his name is Jesus. This apparent dif- 
ference, however vanishes before the interpretation of 
Matthew—“ Immanuel, which is being interpreted, 
“God with us.” ° Jesus was the proper name of the 
child; Immanuel, an emphatic description of his per- 
son and character. The Angel Gabriel declares that 
the child was to be called “the Son of the Highest,” 
and the “Son of God;” and the apostle John des- 
cribes him under the denomination of the Worp, who 
was in the beginning with God and was Gop. These 
are titles synonymous with IMMANUEL. 

The next passage in which mention is made of Im- 
manuel, is ch. viii, 8. Speaking of the invasion of 
Judah by the king of Assyria, the prophet exclaims, 
«And the extension of his wings shall be over the full 
breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” Immanuel, the 
Word of God, Jehovah present with his people, was 
the ruler and possessor of the land of Judah, and to 
him her kings as well as her people were subject. 
There is a perfect accordance between the allusion 
made in this passage to Immanuel, and the declara- 
tion of the apostle John, respecting Jesus Christ, the 
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Word—that “he came unto HIS own, (reé ddim his 
own territory,) and that HIs OWN (0 i0so;—his own 
people,) received him not.” ® 

To proceed—In verses 9 and 10, the enemies of 
God’s people are threatened with the utter frustration 
of their evil designs, because “ Immanuel—God (is) 
with us.” It was in vain that Sennacherib, with his 
mighty host, surrounded the walls of Jerusalem; for 
Immanuel was the defender of his people. It was, 
probably, no created angel, but the Angel of the 
Covenant himself, the divine protector and leader of 
Israel, who went forth, and in a single night destroyed 
the armies of Assyria.” In like manner are subverted 
the counsels of our spiritual enemy, by the seed of 
the woman, who has bruised the serpent’s head ;— 
“For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil.” * 

Nor are we without a satisfactory evidence of its 
being the same DIVINE PERSON, respecting whom, un- 
der the name of ‘‘ Jehovah, God of Hosts,’—even 
the only and true God—Isaiah continues his prophecy 
as follows: 

13. “Jehovah God of Hosts, sanctify ye Him; 
And let Him be your fear, and let Him be your 
dread : 
14. And he shall be unto you a sanctuary: 
But a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
To the two houses of Israel; 
Atrap, and a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
15. And many among them shall stumble, 
And shall fall, and be broken; and shall be in- 
snared, and caught.” ° 
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There are two other memorable predictions which 
describe the Messiah under the figure of a stone. 
The first is Psalm exviii, 22—‘“‘ ‘The stone which the 
builders refused is become the head-stone of the cor- 
ner. This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes.” ‘Vhis prophecy is applied by our Saviour 
to himself, in Matt. xxi, 42; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that in the same passage, “ this chief corner 
stone’ is represented, by our Lord, as a stone of stum- 
bling—‘ And whosoever shall fall on this stone shall 
be broken.” ! 

The remaining prediction alluded to, is that in Isa. 
xxviii, 16. “ Behold I lay in Zion, for a foundation, 
a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure 
foundation ; he that believeth shall not make haste.” ? 
Now the apostle Paul quotes the beginning and end 
of this verse, in connexion with the description of 
Jehovah in Isa. viii, 14; and applies the whole to 
Christ. “Israel, which followed after the law of 
righteousness, hath not attained to the law of right- 
eousness. Wherefore? Because they sought it, not 
by faith, but as it were by the works of the law. 
For they stumbled at that stumbling stone ; as it is 
written, Behold I lay in Zion a stumbling stone and 
rock of offence, and whosoever believeth on him shall 
not be ashamed.” 

The ideas embraced by the apostle, as well as by 
our Saviour himself, appear to be these,—that the 
stone laid in Zion was a sure support to the believer, 
but to the unbeliever the occasion of his fall, and 
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therefore the means of his destruction. So also we 
find the apostle Peter quoting both passages from — 
Isaiah as well as Psalm cxviii, 22, and in a similar 
sense applying them al/ to Jesus.* “ Wherefore also 
it is contained in the Scripture, Behold, I lay in Zion 
a chief corner stone, elect, precious; and he that be- 
lieveth on him shall not be confounded.’ Unto you 
therefore which believe he is precious ; but unto them 
which be disobedient, the stone which the builders 
disallowed, the same is become the head of the cor- 
ner,’ and a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence, 
even to them which stumble at the word, being dis- 
obedient, whereunto also they were appointed.” * 
The allusion made, in the last part of this passage, 
to Isaiah viii, 14, is no Jess explicit than that con- 
tained in the preceding clauses, to Isaiah xxviii, 16, 
and Psalm cxviii, 22; and may be considered as im- 
plying the decision of the apostle Peter, that the for- 
mer, as well as the two latter of these prophecies, re- 
lates to the Son of God. The declaration of its being 
appointed that the Jews, being disobedient, should 
stumble over this rock of offence, has, indeed, an 
apparent connexion with the fact, that their doing so 
was the subject of a clear and determinate prediction. 
It appears, then, that we are in possession of apos- 
tolic authority for explaining the prophecy in Isa. viii, 
14, respecting Jehovah, as relating to our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Now this conclusion is amply confirmed by 
history. After the Jews had finally renounced idol- 
atry, (which was the case on their return from Ba- 
bylon,) God the Father was to them no “ stone of 
stumbling,” or “rock of offence :” on the contrary, 
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they prided themselves on their distinguishing belief 
respecting the one true God. But in Immanuel, the 
incarnate Son, they met with a stone and a rock, over 
which they stumbled. Utterly did they reject and 
abhor the doctrine, that the lowly Nazarene was the 
Messiah of Israel, and the Saviour of the world. “Is 
not this the carpenter,” said they, “ the son of Mary, 
the brother of James, and Joses, and of Juda, and 
Simon? And are not his sisters here with us? And 
they were offended at him, toxavduariCovro ev widra,” 
that is, properly, “they stumbled because of him.” * 
And when, at length, the Lamb of God (in completion 
of the shadows of the law, and of the predictions of 
the prophets,) had offered up himself a sacrifice for 
sin—when Jesus of Nazareth had died the death of 
a malefactor—the offence was confirmed and com- 
pleted. “Christ crucified’ was indeed “to the Jews a 
stumbling block,” czdévdadrov.? “ Many among them”?! 
despised and “rejected the shepherd, the stone of Is- 
rael.”* And what was the consequence? Precisely 
that which the prophecy had declared. They fell 
and were broken, and were insnared and caught. 
Deprived of the favour of their God and Saviour, 
they Japsed into a state of confirmed infidelity and 
sinfulness. ‘Chey were overpowered by their ene- 
mies. ‘They were carried captive into distant coun- 
tries. ‘heir religious institutions and their civil polity 
were for ever demolished. 

~ On the other hand, to those who believed in him, 
and who sanctified him in their hearts, the Lord Jesus 
was “a sanctuary.’ Not only was this true in a spi- 
ritual sense,—not only did his humble and persecuted 
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followers derive from their Lord and Saviour, in every 
hour of difficulty and trial, internal strength and con- 
solation,—but, even in an outward point of view, the 
Great Head of the Church was their sure protector. 
In the midst of all their sufferings, their cause pros- 
pered in his hands. ‘The Christians of Judea, by 
their divinely directed flight to Pella, were rescued, 
as is well known, from the destruction which in the 
days of Titus overwhelmed their countrymen.’ At 
the very time when the Jewish people were dispersed, 
and their civil and religious system completely sub- 
verted, Christianity was rapidly diffusing itself in 
every direction. ‘The church of Christ was settled on 
the Rock ; and the gates of hell have never been able 
to prevail against it. 

So far then, there is to be observed an exact con- 
sistency between evangelical prophecy, as contained 
in these chapters, and evangelical history. It remains 
for us to mark the fulfilment of that astonishing pre- 
diction, with which, as with a blaze of light, the pro- 
phet brings his whole subject to a close. 

This prediction, which I have already cited from 
Lowth’s version, extends from viii, 23, to ix, 6. The 
substance of it is as follows: The land of Zebulon, 
the land of Naphthali, the country beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the nations—a district at one time distres- 
sed and debased—was in a future age to be enlight- 
ened and made glorious.* A great light was to arise, 
and shine on the people which had walked in dark- 
ness, and dwelt under the shadow of death.’ The 
nation was to be multiplied and their joy increased, 
as the joy of those who reap the harvest, and triumph 


5 Euseb. H. E. lib. iii, cap. 5. 
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over their enemies. For the rod and yoke of their 
oppressors were to be as effectually broken, as were 
those of the Midianites, in the days of Gideon.” So 
complete indeed was to be the victory, so sure the 
peace of the people alluded to, that every relict of the 
conflict was to disappear—the warriors greaves and 
the blood-stained garments were to become fuel for 
the fire.’ All these effects were to result from the 
birth of a child—the gift of a Son ; on whose shoulder 
was to rest the government; who should bear the 
character of Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the Father of eternity, and the Prince of peace.” Fi- 
nally, this glorious Person was, with perfect justice 
and equity, to adorn the throne and establish the 
kingdom of David, that is the kingdom promised to 
David and to his seed for ever ; Ati of the increase - 
or amplitude of his peaceable dominion there was to 
be no limit.’ 

Such are the particulars of this extraordinary pre- 
diction, and who that is versed in the history and 
doctrine of Christ will refuse to allow that they are 
fulfilled in Him ? 

We may, in the first place, direct our attention to 
the geographical part of this prophecy. Singularly 
exact, in point both of place and circumstances, is the 
correspondence of the description contained in ch. 
vill, 23, with facts recorded in Scripture. Within a 
few years of the delivery of this prophecy, the region 
here so clearly designated was laid waste by the ar- 
mies of Tiglath-pileser ;* and thus “in the former 
time,’ was “ distressed” and “debased.” But at a 
later era, this very region was selected for the habi- 
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tation, and glorified by the presence, of Jesus the true 
Messiah. Here it was that “ the people that walked 
in darkness saw a great light.” Here it was that ‘‘ the 
“sun of righteousness” broke forth with all efful- 
gence on those “ that dwelled in the land of the sha- 
dow of death.” 

Nazareth, the dwelling place of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, was in the territory of Zebulon. Capernaum, 
which he afterwards inhabited, and in the neighbour- 
hood of which many of his miracles were wrought, 
was a principal town of Naphthali, and was situated 
“by the way of the sea;” that is, on the shores of 
the sea of Tiberias. The whole of the surrounding 
district was called Galilee, and the northern part of 
it, which included the tribe of Naphthali, in conse- 
quence of being partly inhabited by strangers, was 
distinguished as “ Galilee of the nations.” The river 
Jordan bounded the district now described, on the 
east ; and accordingly, there is little doubt that the 
words “ beyond Jordan” have respect to the situation 
of that river, as it regards Syria—the country through 
which Tiglath-pileser marched when he invaded the 
land of Israel. The sea of Tiberias, on the western 
shore of which stood Capernaum, is nothing more 
than a very extensive Jake, through which the Jordan 
flows. 

That Galilee was not only the country in which our 
Saviour dwelt, but was the first and principal scene of 
his ministry and miracles, and that his apostles also, 
through whom christianity was diffused in the world, 
were most of them men of that country, the reader 
of the New Testament cannot fail to be aware.’ Now, 
the evangelist Matthew, when relating the fact of our 

3 Luke iv, v; Acts 1, 11. 
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Lord's going to dwell at Capernaum, expressly de- 
clares that Isaiah’s prediction respecting this favoured 
region then received its accomplishment. “ Now 
when Jesus heard that John was cast into prison, he 
departed into Galilee; and leaving Nazareth, he came 
and dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon the sea coast 
in the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim; that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, The land of Zabulon and the land 
of Nephthalim, by the way of the sea beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the Gentiles ; the people which sat in dark- 
ness saw great light; and to them which sat in the 
region and shadow of death, light is sprung up.” * 
“"The people” who are under the influence of their 
fallen nature, and know not a Redeemer, are degrad- 
ed, afflicted, and ignorant. They are aptly described 
as ‘* walking in darkness” and dwelling “in the land 
of the shadow of death.” On such a people—in the 
region thus plainly pointed out—did the light of the 
gospel break forth with glorious effulgence, in the 
days of Jesus. By “the people,” however, we are 
not to understand exclusively the inhabitants of any 
particular country ; for the “ nation” of believers, 
originating in Galilee, soon embraced both the Jews 
and Gentiles of many and distant places. It seems 
probable that the apestle Peter’s mind was directed to 
this very prophecy, when, in addressing the strangers 
scattered “throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia,” he used the following expres- 
sions: “ But ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye 
should show forth the praises of Him who hath called 
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you out of darkness into his marvellous light ; which, 
in time past, were not a people, but are now the people 
of God.” ® 

But, according to the prediction, this people were 
not merely to be illaminated. They were to be mul- 
tiplied; and their joy was to be increased like the joy 
of those who reap a harvest, or divide the spoil of 
their enemies. And what was the fact? After the 
Lord had ascended and had endued his disciples with 
“nower from on high,” they went forth and preached 
the gospel with the most signal success. It was after 
no very protracted period, that the believers in Jeru- 
salem alone were described as “ many myriads,” 1. e. 
a vast and undefined multitude;° and in the mean 
time, churches had been planted in most of the prin- 
cipal towns of Syria, Lesser Asia, and Greece. How 
striking is the correspondence of this part of the pro- 
phecy with the following vivid narration! ‘ Then 
(i. e. after the preaching of Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost,) they that gladly received his word were bap- 
tized: and the same day there were added unto them 
about three thousand souls. And they continued sted- 
fastly in the apostle’s doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers. And fear came 
upon every soul: and many wonders and signs were 
done by the apostles. And all that believed were 
together and had all things common; and sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, 
as every man had need. And they, continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
from house to house, did eat their meat with gladness 
and_singleness of heart, praising God, and having 
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favour with all the people. And the Lord added unto 
the church daily such as should be saved.” ’ 

The joy of the apostles in that day was as the joy 
of those who reaped the harvest and divided the spoil. 
Then indeed was to be understood the emphatic mean- 
ing of another prophecy—a prophecy addressed to 
the church,—“ Sing, O barren, thou that didst not 
bear; break forth into singing, and cry aloud, thou 
that didst not travail with child: for more are the 
children of the desolate than the children of the mar- 
ried wife, saith the Lord.”* Nor was it only during 
the prosperity and first triumph of the church, that 
the primitive Christians rejoiced. Their joy was of 
a permanent character; it was fixed on Christ as its 
object ; and even in the depth of tribulation it did 
not forsake them.? 

The principal cause of their joy is clearly stated 
by the prophet; viz. the breaking of the yoke, the 
staff, and the rod, of “the oppressor,” as in the days 
of Midian, and the destruction of the very relics of 
the warfare,—in other words, liberty and security, the 
consequences of victory. As the nation already men-: 
tioned has been shown to be the church of God, and 
their joy the jov of true religion, it follows, that their 
victory here set forth as the cause of that joy, is of a 
spiritual nature. Of such a victory the New Testa- 
ment contains an ample record. The unregenerate 
world, indeed, is subject to ‘‘ the yoke, the staff, and 
the rod,” of the worst and most powerful of oppres- 
sors—the devil. But from this iron tyranny the na- 
tion of true believers is liberated. The Captain of 
their salvation has obtained for them a victory over 
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their spiritual foes, conclusive and total, like that of 
Gideon over the Midianites. He has trodden on the 

serpent’s head ; he has led captivity captive. Now, 

therefore, they are delivered from the power of dark- 

ness, and “translated into the kingdom of” God's 

“‘dear Son;”' they are “made free from sin,” and are 

become “the servants of righteousness.”* And al- 

though, during the period of their probation, they 

must of necessity continue to be exposed to many 

temptations, yet in due season the very relics of the 

warfare disappear—death is swallowed up in victory, 

all is security and peace for ever.” 

The New Testament teaches us that the Christian's 

- victory is solely through Christ. Such also is the 

declaration of the prophecy ; for after describing the 

triumph of God’s people, the prophet proceeds to 

trace that triumph to its true and only origin,—‘* For 

unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given.” Let: 
us observe the precision with which this prediction 

applies to Jesus Christ. ‘This mysterious event was 

to consist of two parts,—the child was to be born, the 

Son given,—and such exactly was the fact as declared 

in the New Testament. ‘‘ When the fulness of time 

was come, God sent forth Hts son made of a woman, 

made under the Jaw.”* The child of Mary was born, 

—and in his birth, the eternal, impassible, Son of 
God was given to mankind. ‘“ Unto you is born this 

day in the city of David a Saviour.”* “God so loved 

the world, that he gave his ONLY-BEGOTTEN sON.” ° 

We have surely strong reasons to believe, that the 
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prophet’s words, in this clause of his sentence, pre 

sent no mere tautology, but are severally fraught with 
a distinct meaning. ‘That meaning—the meaning of 
the Spirit—might be hidden from the prophet himself, 
as well as from his hearers, but it is brought to light 
by that fundamental doctrine of the New Testament ; 
namely, that the son or Gop was incarnate in the 
CHILD OF Mary.’ 

Upon the shoulders of this child was to rest the 
burthen of the government, or the ensign of absolute 
authority. In other words, he was to be the Messi- 
ah, the king of Israel, the supreme Head of his own 
church. This subject will be more unfolded as we 
proceed : but in the mean time let us mark the account 
given in the prophecy of his personal and character- 
istic attributes. They are indeed divine and peculiar, 
such as could not, as a whole, be predicted of any 
one except him who was the Son of God incarnate. 
In him, according to the New Testament, they are 
all united. ! 

His name in the first place was to be called Won- 
derful ; and such was Jesus Christ. ‘There are two 
respects in which this description exactly represents 
him. The first is that mysterious union in him, to 
which the Scriptures bear so clear a testimony, of the 
divine with the human nature. God manifest in the 
flesh is the “ great mystery” of religion—That he by 
_ whom all things were made—who was with God and 
was God—should be “ made in the likeness of men,” 
and, in that likeness be exposed to the temptations of 
the devil, lead a life of suffering, and finally be “cru- 
cified through weakness,’—is a wonder of which no 
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human soul can fathom the depth, although all men 
may accept and apply the benefit. But, secondly, this 
term is peculiarly applicable to Jesus Christ, because 
of his miracles. When by the power of his word he 
made the lame to walk, the dead to live, and the 
storm to become a calm—he displayed himself in the 
character of the Wonderful one. “Then he arose 
and rebuked the wind and the sea; and there was a 
great calm. But the men marvelled, saying, what 
manner of man (or person, rorar0s) is this, that even 
the winds and the sea obey him?” Again, “ when 
the devil was cast out, the dumb spake: and the mul- 
titudes marvelled, saying, It was never so seen in 
Israel.” * 

Secondly, his name was to be called Counsellor. 
This declaration is amply fulfilled in the history of the 
offices of the Son of God. For in the first place he 
promulgated the purest preceptive code ever delivered 
to mankind, and thereby imparted counsel, by which, 
not only his immediate followers, but, through the 
intervention of Scripture, their successors in all ge- 
nerations, might learn to walk in the way of righteous- 
ness and true holiness. But further, Jesus counsels 
his followers by his Spirit. In him “are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
his persecuted disciples, even when deprived of his 
personal presence, received “a mouth and wisdom,” 
which their adversaries were unable to “ gainsay or 
resist.’ By him the Corinthian christians were “ en- 
riched in all utterance and in all knowledge.”? “The 
anointing which ye have received of him,” says the 
apostle John, “ abideth in you, aud ye need not that 
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any man teach you; but, as the same anointing teach- 
eth you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie, and 
even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him.” * 
Nor was this incomparable blessing restricted to the 
primitive church. The promise was unto them and 
unto their children. The Comforter whom Jesus 
sends to his disciples to illuminate and guide them, 
abides with his church for ever.’ 

The third name here ascribed to the Incarnate one, 
is the Mighty God. This name, which is descriptive 
of omnipotence, may probably, in this passage, be 
fraught with an especial allusion to the character of 
Christ as a victorious monarch.° 

But it was not only in his victory over Satan and 
all the enemies of the church, that Jesus Christ dis- 
played his divinity. By his irresistible power over 
the elements of nature, by bursting asunder the bands" 
of death and rising from the grave, by pouring forth 
on his disciples the gift of the Holy Ghost, our Sa- 
viour fully justified his claim to this glorious title, 
“the micHty Gop.” Nor did his disciples refuse to 
acknowledge that claim. He was an object of their 
religious adoration, and they called him “ Gop;”* 
“ Lorp and Gop,’*® “the great God;”° “the true 
God ;”* “ God blessed for ever.”* Thus then, that 
feature in the prophecy which exceeds every other in 
importance and singularity, is in full agreement with 
_ the historical record respecting the true Messiah. 

This divine person was in the next place to be 
called the Father of eternity, from which title it is to 
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be inferred, first, that he is himself from everlasting 
to everlasting—and secondly, that to others also, he 
was to become the Author of a blessed immortality. 
And such is the account given to us in the New Tes- 
tament of Jesus Christ. ‘There we read that the Sa- 
viour of men is an eternal, immutable Being ;* ‘ the 
Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the End, 
the First and the Last.”* With regard to his people 
and followers, it is the clear and frequently repeated 
doctrine of the gospel, that in consequence of his pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and through faith in Him alone, 
they obtain everlasting life.* Christ has purchased 
for us the glorious inheritance, and now, in his gra- 
tuitous compassion, bestows it upon all those who 
believe in him and obey him. “ My sheep,” said he, 
“ hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me, and I Give unto them eternal life.” ° 

But, of all the titles here employed to describe the 
“ holy child,” none is more characteristic, than that 
which remains to be considered—the PRINCE OF 
Peace. Of the applicability of this description to 
Jesus of Nazareth, every Christian must be aware. 
He is the Prince of Peace, or “the Lord of Peace,” 
as the apostle Paul designates him,’ for three obvious 
reasons. first, and principally, because it is through 
Him, that fallen and sinful man is reconciled to God. 
“ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self; not imputing their trespasses unto them.” * 
“ Therefore, being justified by faith, we have PEACE 
with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.”° Second- 

3 Heb. i, 10O—12; xii, 8. 4 Rev. xxii, 13. 
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ly, because, by his sufferings on the cross, he has for 
ever removed the invidious distinction between Jews 
and Gentiles, and brought the believers from among 
them both, into one fold. “ For he is our PEACE, who 
hath made both one, and hath broken down the mid- 
dle wall of partition between us ; having abolished in 
his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments 
contained in ordinances: for to make in himself of 
twain one new man, so making pEace.”' Thirdly, 
because christianity is radically opposed to all bitter- 
ness, revenge, and contention. ‘On earth peace, 
good will toward men” forms one of the main prin- 
ciples of the empire of Christ—an empire which is 
defended and promoted, not by the weapons of carnal 
warfare, but by the law of universal love. While its 
subjects enjoy with one another the “ unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace,” they are taught to return 
good for evil, to love even their enemies, and to em- 
brace, in the arms of charity, the whole human race. 
For these several reasons, Christ is preeminently and 
emphatically the Prince oF PEACE. 

Having thus unfolded the attributes of the mighty 
Ruler to whom this prediction relates, the prophet 
proceeds to declare the extent, stability, and equitable 
principles of his government. ‘‘ Of the increase (or 
amplitude*) of his government and peace (or of his 

1 Eph. ii, 14, 15. 
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peaceable government) there shall be no end (or li- 
mit) ; upon the throne of David, and upon his king- 
dom ; to fix it, and to establish it with judgment and 
with justice, henceforth and for ever.”* It might 
have been supposed that this sentence would, even 
among the Jews, have precluded all doubt as to the 
relation of the whole prediction to the Messiah ; for, 
between this passage and other allowed prophecies 
respecting the reign of Christ, there is, in all essen- 
tial particulars, a perfect resemblance.* ‘To the Chris- 
tian, this evidence is amply confirmed by the words 
of the Angel Gabriel to Mary, respecting her son. 
“He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of 
the Highest; and the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David. And he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever; and of his king- 
dom there shall be no end.” * 

Christ, the king of kings, being, according to the 
flesh, the descendant of David, and being also the 
antitype of that most favoured of Israel's monarchs, 
is yustly described as his successor in the kingdom, or 
as occupying his throne. But the New Testament 
teaches us, that the dominion of the Messiah is of a 
spiritual nature—that Jesus, exalted at the right hand 
of the Father, and no longer seen by mortal eye, ex- 
ercises a supreme authority over the church of God, 
and even over the universe at large.© His empire is 
therefore infinitely extensive. It is a peaceable do- 
minion, since all who are subject to it enjoy that 
peace with God, and that mutual harmony, which 
are unknown to the votaries of this present world ; 
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and it is conducted with perfect equity and justice, by 
Him who is constituted the judge of all flesh, and of 
whom it is declared that he will render to every man 
according to his works.’ Finally, since this govern- 
ment is in its nature divine, so it is in its nature eternal. 
It can never cease, because it essentially appertains to 
Him, who is “THE saME yesterday and to-day and 
for ever.” * 

In conclusion, the prophet, with a noble force and 
simplicity, traces the whole dispensation which he has 
been depicting, to the source from which, in the New - 
Testament, it is ever represented as derived, namely, 
the Jove of Gop, even the FatrHer—“‘ THE ZEAL OF 
JeHovAH Gop oF Hosts will do THIS.” 

On a review of the evangelical parts of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth chapters of Isaiah, we can scarcely 
fail to perceive, that they relate to a variety of sin- 
gular and unexpected circumstances ; and that, with 
respect to every one of these circumstances, they agree 
with the account given in the New Testament, of 
Jesus Christ. It is true that the prophecy in part 
relates to subjects of faith, and not of sight; as, for 
example, the kingdom of the Messiah, which is not 
external and apparent, but conducted by a spiritual 
agency over the souls of mankind. Nevertheless, the 
reality of this government may be traced in the his- 
tory of the Church of Christ, and in the experience 
of all its living members, and for our present argu- 
ment it suffices, that the declarations of the prophet, 
on this subject, correspond with the doctrine of the 
New Testament.’ 
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series of known facts. The miraculous conception of 
Jesus Christ and his birth of a virgin—his becoming 
to the Jews an offence over which they stumbled, and 
soon afterwards fell and were broken as a nation—the 
illumination afforded by his ministry in the very re- 
gion so exactly defined by the prophet—the rapid 
multiplication of his disciples and their joyful and tri- 
umphant condition in the primitive age—his perform- 
ance of wonderful works—his promulgation of just 
counsels and his instituting a religion on new and 
extraordinary principles of peace—are all of them 
cirumstances of a distinguished character, plainly fore- 
told or alluded to in the prophecy, and as _ plainly 
recorded in the history. Nor can it be reasonably 
denied, that, in the miraculous exertion of his power, 
our Saviour frequently presented to his followers a 
practical and visible evidence of his possessing that 
divinity, which forms so leading a feature in the pro- 
phetical description of his character. 

On the whole, I conceive it to be indisputable, that 
the correspondence which subsists, between these pre- 
dictions and the records of evangelical truth contained 
in the New Testament, is much too comprehensive 
and exact, to admit of being accounted for on any 
principle except that which the apostle has stated— 
“the prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man: but holy men of God spake as they were moved | 
by the Holy Ghost.” But this correspondence proves 
more than the inspiration of the prophet Isaiah ; for, 
when prophecy has respect to the life, circumstances, 
and doctrines, of the Author of our religion, and is 
plainly fulfilled in him, it is a miracle from which we 

12 Pet. i, 21. 
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derive a proper and sufficient proof that Christianity 
is the religion of Gop. 

On reviewing the contents of the present Essay, 
the reader will, I trust, be prepared to accede to the 
following propositions. 

1. That, perplexed and obscure as this part of the 
book of Isaiah, at first sight, appears, its difficulties 
are capable of being satisfactorily unravelled. 

2. That the commonly received interpretation of 
its most important parts is, by critical considerations, 
elucidated and confirmed. 

3. That this section of prophecy is not, like some 
others, of a double character, so as to be applicable at 
once in a lower and higher sense, but (with little ex- 
ception) consists of intermingled parts, some of which 
relate to temporal history, and others exclusively to 
evangelical truth. 

4. That the agreement of the temporal parts of the 
prophecy with the history of Judah and Israel is in 
all points exact, and, when connected with a view of 
the undoubted genuineness and ascertained date of 
the predictions, affords an ample evidence that the 
prophet was inspired. 

5. That an equally cogent evidence of this truth, is 
derived from the comparison of the evangelical parts 
of the prophecy, with the facts and doctrines revealed 
in the New Testament. And, lastly, that this com- 
parison unfolds a standing miracle, applicable and 
adequate to the proof of Christianity itself. 

Let it be observed, in conclusion, that the religion 
to which these predictions bear so explicit a testimony, 
is not Christianity deprived of its fundamental pecu- 
liarities, and robbed of the “ mystery of godliness.” 
It is that sound and orthodox system of faith which 
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was originally built “ on the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets,” which, in every age of the church 
has been professed by the great majority of Christians, 
and which continues to be cherished by all who “‘ wor- 
ship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, 
and have no confidence in the flesh.” The divinity 
and incarnation of the Messiah are doctrines which 
form so essential a feature of this prophetic record, 
that, were they taken away, it would lose, at once, 
its singularity, its propriety, and its force. After 
comparing the prophecy, in these respects, with the: 
declarations of Christ. and his apostles, we may resé 
in the assurance, that Jesus, the Virgin's child, is 
truly himself ImmanuEL, Gop witH us, THE Micuty 
Gop, and that, therefore, “to the amplitude of his 
‘government and peace ” neither time nor space shall 
oppose a limit. 
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CHRIST, THE BRANCH, IS ** JEHOVAH OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 
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“ Behold the days come, saith Jehovah, 

That I will raise up, unto David, a righteous branch, 

And a king shall reign and act wisely. 

And shall execute judgment and righteousness in 

the earth. 

In his days Judah shall be saved, 

And Israel shall dwell in safety ; 

And this is his name, by which they shall call (him), 

JEHOVAH—OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. | 

A similar version of this passage, as far as relates 

to every important particular, is given in E. T., by 
the Vulgate and Syriac translators, by Luther, Dio- 

dati, and Michaelis. 

In opposition to these and very numerous other 
authorities, Benjamin Blayney, a divine of the church 
of England, who published a new translation of Jere- 
miah with notes, a.p. 1784, has proposed a novel con- 
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struction of the last two lines of the passage. He 
throws them into one, and translates them as follows: 
“ And this is the name whereby Jehovah shall call him, 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” In his note on the passage, he 
says, “ I doubt not but some persons will be offended 
at me for depriving them, by this translation, of a 
favourite argument for proving the divinity of our 
Saviour from the Old Testament. But I cannot help 
it: I have done it with no ill design, but purely be- 
cause I think and am morally sure, that the text, as 
it stands, will not admit of any other construction. 
The LXX have so translated before me, in an age 
when there could not possibly be any bias of preju- 
dice, either for or against the before-mentioned doc- 
trine: a doctrine which draws its decisive proofs from 
the New Testament only.” 

That Blayney had no ill design in departing from 
the commonly received construction of this noble pas- 
sage is very credible; and that he confidently believed 
himself to be warranted in so doing, is evident from 
his note. A little investigation will, however, (as I 
believe,) suffice to shew, that the grounds, on which 
he builds this new and singular interpretation of an 
often-quoted verse of Scripture, are wholly fallacious. 

In the first place, it is not true that the LXX are 
his precursors in so interpreting the words of the 
prophet. Their version of verse 6, is as follows: 
"Ey reais nweeos abrod nab owdjoeras lovdas, xai “Ioecea 
AUTUOUNVOOE TETOWIOS, Hb TOVTO TO OVOMA UVTOD, 0 XUAE- 
oes avrov Kugsos, ‘Iwoedex.— In his days Judah shall be 
saved, and Israel shall dwell with confidence; and 
this is his name by which the Lord will call him, Jose- 
dek.” It is surprising that Blayney should have failed 
to remark, that the name ‘lwoedzz is composed of the 
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Hebrew words 131 (Jehovah) and PT (tsedek). Since 
this is plainly the fact, it follows, that, although the 
LXX have supplied “ Jehovah” (Kégss) as a govern- 
ing nominative to the verb N}??, they have, like the 
generality of translators, construed the MM (Jeho- 
vah) of our text, as part of the name of the Righteous 
Branch. As far as relates therefore to that name, Blay- 
ney's version is destitute of the support of the LXX. 

With respect to the moral certainty assumed by this 
writer, that the text as it stands, will admit of no 
other construction than that which he proposes, abun- 
dant is the evidence by which it is disproved; for the 
common method of construing this passage coincides 
with a well known idiom of the Hebrew tongue. ‘The 
grammatical point in question lies in the verb IN). 
Blayney evidently takes it for granted, that this verb 
requires an expressed governing nominative ; and, 
under this conviction, he makes use of the word 
“* Jehovah,” (the first part of the name of the Branch) 
in order to serve this purpose. ‘Thus, he construes 
ISP’ as the third person singular of the verb, follow 
ed by the pronominal affix j, (him) and governed by 
MM. Now I conceive, that I87P° is the third person 
plural of the verb, and is literally to be rendered “ they 
shall call.” The nominative is not expressed ; but we 
must of course supply, for a nominative, the Israelites, 
the people—those on whom the office of naming him 
would naturally devolve. 

The simple question is, Was it customary with the 
Hebrews so to use this verb? That it was so, is amply 
proved bythe following passages of the Old Testament. 

Prov. xxiv, 8. “ With respect to him who deviseth 
to do evil, 189) niin bya 19, they shall call him a 
mischievous person,” 
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Isa. Ixii, 12. wpPI-DY Dm? WIP) “ and they shall 
call them the holy people.” 

Jer. iii, 17. “ At that time, I87P) they shall call 
Jerusalem, the Throne of Jehovah.” 

vi, 30. D7? INP OND] *\D2 “ Reprobate silver shall 
men call them.” 

Mal. i, 4. Myuio 2933 DT2 NIP), “ And they shall 
call them the border of wickedness.” 

In all these examples, the plural of the verb NJ, 
whether past or future, is without an expressed nomi- 
native ; neither does the context supply one. We must 


in each case understand, the people, or men; or we 
might render the term with the French, on appellera, 


and with the Germans, man heissen wird. If, how- 
ever, like Blayney, we regard 8p" as the third per- 
son singular of the verb, with the pronominal affix, 
we shall still have no grammatical difficulty in our 
way; for this verb is frequently used indefinitely, in 
the singular as well as in the plural, as in the follow- 
ing examples among many others. 

Gen. xi, 9, 222 Mav NIP |D-W “ Therefore is the 
name of it called (or rather one calls the name of it) 
Babel.” 

Isa. lxi, 3. PI¥T DN Dm? Np) «And they shall be 
called, (or one shall call them) trees of righteousness.”* 

It appears, therefore, that the two reasons assigned 
by this writer, for his new version of this passage— 
namely, the example of the LXX, and a necessity aris- 
ing from the rules of Hebrew construction—are both 
of them purely imaginary. Had it been true, that 
construction and context required or even permitted 
us to render the word “ Jehovah” in our text, as the 
nominative to the verb NJ, there is no doubt, that 


* See also Isa, Ixii, 2, and the examples quoted in p. 321. 
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such an interpretation would have found a place among 
the Jews themselves, who are ever ready to weaken 
the testimony of their own Scriptures to the Divinity 
of their Messiah. ‘This however does not appear to 
be the case. On the contrary, with the exception of 
Blayney himself, I have been unable to discover a sin- 
gle authority, Jewish or Christian, ancient or modern, 
for here construing Jehovah, otherwise than as con- 
nected with T’sidkenu or Tsedek, and as constituting, 
together with that term, the name of the Branch. 

This general consent, may be considered to rest on 
the following plain and substantial grounds. 

First, such a construction of the passage exactly ac- 
cords, as appears from the quotations already made, 
with numerous other examples in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. 

Secondly, the metre of the Hebrew text requires 
this arrangement of the prophet’s words, which form 
part of a poetical effusion, and, like the generality of 
Hebrew verses, fall into short responsive lines. This 
will appear in an English version, almost as clearly, 
as in the original Hebrew :— 

“ In his days Judah shail be saved, 

And Israel shall dwell in safety ; 

And this is his name, by which they shall call (him), 
Jehovah—Our Righteousness.” 

By throwing the two last lines into one, Blayney 
_has destroyed this obvious rhythm. 

Thirdly, the incorporation, in a name, of the term 
Jehovah, is characteristic of the style of the ancient 
Hebrews. ‘Thus we read “ Abraham called the name 
of the place, Jehovah-jireh:”* ‘“‘ Moses called the 
name of the altar, Jehovah-nissi:”* “Gideon built an 


3 Gen. xxii, 14. 4 Exod. xvu, 15. 
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altar, and called it, Jehovah-shalom:”’ “ The name 
of the city shall be Jehovah-shammah.”° In like 
manner, the contracted form Jah, for Jehovah, and 
El signifying God, are both of frequent occurrence in 
the composition of Hebrew names. 

Fourthly, names, in Hebrew, are generally signifi- 
cant, either of the real or supposed character of the 
persons who bear them, or, at any rate, of some cir- 
cumstance connected with their history. Now T'szd- 
kenu, taken by itself is evidently a fragment ; and tells 
but the half of that story, which the addition of the 
term Jehovah illuminates and completes. 

Lastly, the notion that Jehovah called the name of 
the branch, “our righteousness,” thus classing himself 
with his creature man, is abhorrent from sound sense 
and from the plain dictates of truth. This remark is 
confirmed by the version of the LX. X, who supply 
“ Jehovah” as the governing nominative to the verb; 
for it appears to have been for the purpose of avoiding 
this obvious absurdity, that they have deprived the 
name of the Branch of its last clause (the pronominal 
afix meaning our) and have thus converted Jehovah- 
Tsidkenu into Josedek. 

On the whole, I believe, it may on critical grounds 
be considered unquestionable, that, according to the 
declaration of this prophecy, the name by which the 
Israelites were to call this offspring from the family 
of David was “ Jehovah our righteousness.” 

This point being (as I trust) a settled one, two ques- 
tions remain to be considered: first, whether this pro- 
phecy relates to the Messiah; and secondly, whether, 
when considered as relating to him, it affords a sound 
evidence of his deity. On the former of these ques- 


2. Jud. vi, 24, ° Ezek, xlviii, 35. 
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tions, there happily exists a great uniformity of senti- 
ment among both Jews and Christians. Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel, in his Targum on the passage, expressly inter- 
prets it of the Messiah—a circumstance which may be 
regarded as indicating the opinion of the Jews on this 
subject, at the christian era. The example of Jonathan 
in this respect is followed by Kimchi, Ben Melech, 
Jarchi, and the Talmudists,’ also by christian com- 
mentators with little or no exception. Even Grotius, 
who, in pursuance of his usual method of interpreting 
evangelical prophecy, applies this prediction to Ze- 
rubbabel, allows that the character here pointed out 
is a figure of the Messiah.° 

The correctness of that almost unanimous judgment 
which assigns this prophecy to the Messiah, is amply 
confirmed by the internal evidence of the passage, as 
compared with other acknowledged prophecies re- 
specting him. For, in the first place, the Messiah is 
here called the Branch—a name applied to him, in four 
other passages of Scripture ;° and secondly, his office 
and character are delineated in this prophecy with re- 
markable clearness. Were we required to describe the 
Messiah as he was expected by the ancient Jews, and 
as he is represented in the general strain of Hebrew 
prophecy, how could we express ourselves with greater 
point and precision, than by saying that he was to be a 
descendant of David—a righteous offspring froma royal 
race—a king who should reign with. wisdom—execute 
judgment and righteousness in the earth—save his peo- 
ple—and bring them into a condition of peaceful secu- 


7 Vid. Gill in loc. 8 Vid. Com. in loc. 
® Vid. Isa, iv, 2; xi, 1; Zech. ii, 8; vi, 12. In all these pas- 
sages except Isa. xi, 1, the word rendered branch is the same as in 
Jer. xxii, 5;—namely, FY. In Isa. xi, 1, it is WY, which has 
the same meaning. 
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rity? No wonder that the Jew who reads this prophecy 
in its outward and literal sense, and the Christian who 
understands its spiritual application, should unite in 
recognizing in it a clear description of the Christ. 

It appears then, that we are fully justified in con- 
cluding that the Messiah is the Person, whose name 
the people were to call “Jehovah—our righteousness ;” 
and since the present argument is addressed to those 
only who believe that Jesus is the Messiah, I may 
now take it for granted that ¢hzs is the name of Jesus. 
Does then the declaration contained in this prophecy, 
respecting the name of our blessed Redeemer, afford 
a well grounded evidence of his deity? 

Were we to abide by the decision of Jonathan the 
Targumist and of the Jews who follow him, we should 
be compelled to answer this question in the negative. 
The Targum of the passage may be rendered as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Behold the days come, saith Jehovah, that I 
will raise up unto David, the Mzsstau of the righteous, 
and a king shall reign and prosper, and shall perform 
true judgment and justice inthe earth. In his days, 
they of the house of Judah shall be delivered, and 
Israel shall dwell in confidence, and this is the name 
by which they shall call him— Righteous things shall 
be done for us in his days from the presence of Jeho- 
vah.” On the same principle, R. Jarchi thus explains 
the name Jehovah-Tsidkenu, “Jehovah will justify 
us in the days of that king Messiah.” * 

This interpretation, which is evidently awkward 
and circuitous, appears to be grounded on the notion, 
that Jehovah-T'sidkenu was to be, actually, the proper 
name of the Messiah. In the formation of proper 
names, the Hebrew language is extremely versatile. 
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The general principle of their significancy being always 
kept in view, almost every combination of words con- 
taining allusions to the situation or history (whether 
real or imaginary) of the place or person named, seems 
to be allowable for this purpose. Accordingly we find 
that the name is. sometimes directly descriptive of such 
place or person, as in the case of Kirjath-jearim, “ the 
city of woods;” Abram, “ the exalted father;” Obadiah, 
“the servant of Jehovah,” and Melchizedek, “the king 
of righteousness ;” whereas, at other times, it is indica- 
tive only of collateral and connected circumstances. 
Thus Ichabod was so named because in his day it was 
said, “where is glory?” Jerubbaal, because “Baal would 
plead” against him; and Mahar-shalal-hash-baz, be- 
cause the Israelites were to “ go quickly to the spoil, 
and to hasten to the prey.” Were it true, therefore, 
that Jehovah-Tsidkenu is here introduced as a mere 
proper name of the Messiah, it might possibly be in- 
tended to indicate.no more than what the Jews sup- 
pose ; namely, that during his days would be displayed 
the righteousness of Jehovah. In the same manner 
the altar which Moses built was named Jehovah-nissi, 
because the Lord was his standard in battle. 

But when we turn to the New Testament, which 
contains the historical account of the fulfilment of this 
prophecy, we find that no such proper name, as Jeho- 
vah-Tsidkenu, was given tothe true Messiah. Doctri- 
nal descriptions accordant with the meaning of these 
terms, are indeed frequently applied to him by the 
evangelists and apostles ; but his proper name was 
Jesus, and Jesus only. Whatever therefore may be 
the opinion of the Jew, the Christian must conclude, 
that the prophet is not here reciting the proper name 
of the Righteous Branch, but only describing, under 
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the figure of a name, and in a proverbial and emphatic 
manner, his actual nature, character, and office. ‘That 
this method of personal description, was extremely 
familiar to the ancient Hebrews, has already been re- 
marked, in explanation of Isaiah vii, 14. ‘To the exam- 
ples there given of its application, may now be added 
the following: “Jehovah whose name is jealous.” * 
“Proud and haughty scorner is his name.” * “ Jehovah - 
called thy name, a green olive tree.”* ‘Which art 
named, Chief of the nations.’* “Jerusalem shall be 
called, A City of Truth.”’® In the preceding essay, it 
has been remarked, that the “name” of Christ is said, 
in the Revelation, to be “King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” This declaration is exactly equivalent to ano- 
ther in the same book, that “He is Lord of lords and 
King of kings.”* Above all, there is a complete con- 
formity, both of style and sentiment, between the pas- 
sage now before us, and Isa. ix, 6. ‘‘ For unto us a child 
is born; unto us a son is given....and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father and the Prince of peace.” 

That the name, Jehovah-Tsidkenu, is intended to 
point out the nature and character of the Messiah 
himself, is strongly confirmed by the manner in which 
these terms, as thus interpreted, fall in with the syntax 
and sense of the whole passage, and with the obvious 
bearing of the context. A branch was to be raised up 
in the family of David. His character is represented 
by the term righteous. He was to exercise judgment 
aud righteousness in the earth: and he was to display 
this righteousness, on behalf of his people Israel, of 
whom he was to become the Prince and the Saviour. 


2 Exod. xxxiv,14. % Prov.xxi,24. 4 Jer. xi, 16. % Amos vi, 1. 
© Zech. viii, 3. 7 Comp. Rey. xvii, 14, with xix, 16. 
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No wonder, therefore, that they should emphatically 
acknowledge him to be ¢heir righteousness. But the 
terms Jehovah and our righteousness, of which the 
name of the Branch is composed, are placed in apposi- 
tion to each other, and must both be applied to the same 
person. He who is “Jehovah” is also our “ righteous- 
ness, and vice versa. If then, the force of context leads 
us to conclude, that it was the Messiah himself whom 
his people were to call Our Righteousness, it is unques- 
tionably Hx also, whom they were to call Jehovah. 

On the whole, then, it appears, 

That the construction of this verse, proposed by 
Blayney,—a construction which detaches “ Jehovah” 
from the name of the Branch—is neither justified by 
the example of the LXX, nor required by the rules 
of Hebrew grammar, 

That, on the contrary, the usually received construc- 
tion of the passage agrees with an idiom of frequent 
occurrence in the Hebrew Scriptures, and, by various 
critical considerations, is proved to be correct. 

That, were Jehovah-Tsidkenu the proper name of 
the Messiah, it might possibly admit of that circuitous 
explanation, which has been adopted by the Jews; but 
that, on the ground of its not being his proper name, 
(and that it was not so, we learn from the New Tes- 
tament) we must conclude that it is an emphatic de- 
scription of his person and character. 

That this method of interpretation is abundantly 
justified by the phraseology of the Hebrews, as ap- 
pears from numerous other passages of Scripture. 

Lastly, that in the present instance, its correctness 
is confirmed by the evidence of the context. 

So far our argument has been conducted on purely 
critical principles, and these, alone, have fairly led us 
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to the conclusion, that the prophet here represents the 
Messiah, under the name and character of Jehovah. 
But there are theological considerations, of a weighty 
and important nature, derived from the doctrines of 
the New Testament, which throw a yet stronger light 
on the whole subject; and by which, as it appears to 
me, the truth of this conclusion is for ever established. 

In the Messiah, the seed of Abraham, “all the na- 
tions of the earth were to be blessed.” Not only on be- 
half of the believing Israelites, but on that of the whole — 
Israel of God—the children of Abraham by faith—was 
Christ to display his great salvation. Believers of 
every name and nation, are to call him “ Jehovah our 
Righteousness ;” and this, I doubt not, is, in point of 
extent and comprehension, the true scope of this me- 
morable prophecy. I therefore address my argument 
to all who acknowledge the authority of the New Tes- 
tament, when I remark, that while the abstract attri- 
bute of righteousness is applied in Scripture, without 
distinction, to the Father and to the Son, to be ‘our 
righteousness’ is the characteristic and distinguishing 
office of the latter,—of Him, who “ was delivered for 
our offences, and was raised again for our justifica- 
tion.”* ‘The evidence by which this assertion is sup- 
ported, is familiar to the memory, and dear to the heart, 
of every true Christian. Jesus Christ is made unTo us 
of God, “ wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.”® “By him all that believe are 
justified from all things, from which (they) could not 
be justified by the law of Moses.”' ‘Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that believ- 
eth.”* “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them..... 


8 Rom. iv, 25. 9% 1 Cor. i, 30. 1! Acts xiii, 39. % Rom. x, 4. 
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for he hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in Him.”* Lastly, in a passage of the prophecies of 
Isaiah, which the apostle Paul has twice applied to Je- 
sus Christ, JEHovau says, “I have sworn by myself, 
the word is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, 
and shall not return, That unto me every knee shall 
bow, every tongue shall swear (or confess). Surely 
shall one say, In JEHovan have I righteousness and 
strength ..... in JEHOVAH shall all the seed of Israel 
be justified and shall glory.” * 

We have already remarked, that, in the name of the 
Branch, the terms ‘“ Jehovah” and “ our righteous- 
ness’ are placed in apposition, and cannot be sepa- 
rated. He who is thus named “ our righteousness,” 
also named “Jehovah.” So also, the two doctrines, 
that Jesus Christ is our righteousness, and that he is 
JEHOVAH, correspond with a perfect aptitude, and are 
bound together by an indissoluble tie. The Christian’s 
hope of deliverance from eternal death is founded on 
the glorious doctrine, that a ransom has been offered 
for his soul, by a Saviour of infinite dignity and power: 
and he anticipates the boon of everlasting felicity, not 
as the reward of his own polluted works, but as the 
just and necessary consequence of a righteousness, 
imputed to the believer—the perfect righteousness of 
Him, who is not only MAN but cop. 

1 must now briefly enter my protest against the as- 
sertion of Blayney, that the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ draws its decisive proofs from the New Testa- 
ment only. Until reasons be adduced to the contrary, 
far stronger than any which he has urged, I shall al- 


3 2 Cor. v, 19—21. 
4 Isa. xlv, 23—25-—comp. Rom. xiv, 11; Phil. i, 10, 11. 
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ways believe, that decisive proofs of that doctrine are 
contained in those evangelical prophecies, which have 
formed the subject of this and the preceding essay.” 


5 The prophecy which we have now been considering, is, with 
some variation of terms, repeated in Chap. xxxiil, 15, 16. ‘“‘ In 
those days, and at that time, will I cause the Branch of Righteous- 
ness to grow up unto David; and he shall execute judgment and 
righteousness in the land. In those days shall Judah be saved, and 
Jerusalem shall dwell safely : and this [is the name] wherewith sur 
shall be called, the Lorp our Righteousness.” E. T. The original 
of the last clause of this passage is JU TI“ NIP IWIN a 
. PT 7 : T Th 2 | ve 

If we adopt this version of the passage, Jehovah-Tsidkenu must 
here be regarded as the name of the church—a circumstance by no 
means incapable of explanation; for no doctrine is more clearly 
set forth in Scripture than the union of Christ with his church. He 
is the head, and the church is his Jody. ‘‘ For as the body is one, 
and hath many members, and all the members of that one body, 
being many, are one body: so also is Christ :” 1 Cor. xii, 12. ‘* As 
thou, Father, art in me, and J in thee, that they also may be one 
EUS aveleta « I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one:” John xvii, 21—23. Husbands and wives are one 
flesh, and have one name, and under the figure of marriage, Christ 
has the name of Israel, i. e. of the church, (Isa. xlix, 3,) and the 
church may also have the name of Christ; as the Shulamite was 
named after Solomon: Cant. vi, 13; vid. Gzll in loc. That divine 
attribute of Christ which is peculiarly set forth in the name of Je- 
hovah-Tsidkenu—i. e. his perfect righteousness—-is imputed to the 
church. The glory of it is reflected on her. Vid. Gill, Calvin, and 
Lowth, in loc. 

Although these considerations are clearly founded in truth, it 
ought to be remarked, that the Hebrew words above cited may, with 
great propriety, be otherwise rendered, as follows: ‘‘ And He (/7}) 


who shall call her (i. e. who shall invite her to his favour, or impart 
to her her name and character) is Jehovah our righteousness; i. e. 
‘Christ, the Saviour.” So R. Joseph Kimchi, Pagninus, Monta- 
nus, Vatablus, Huetius, Bishop Pearson, and others. 

It seems, however, stz/l more probable that the personal pronoun 
;} is, as Blayney asserts, the masculine in the Chaldaic form, 
which is of frequent occurrence in the Hebrew Scriptures. If so, 
we may follow the example of the Vulgate and Syriac translators, 
in rendering this clause as the same in point of meaning with the 
parallel passsge in xxiii, 6. ‘‘ And this is the name, whereby HE 
shail be called (or literally, by which one shall call him) Jehovah 
our Righteousness.” 
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No. XVIII. 


OF THE VARIOUS READINGS OF I TIM. 111, 16. 


It is a circumstance, for which the friends of sound 
christian doctrine ought to be very thankful, that the 
genuineness and accuracy of those texts of Scripture 
which declare the divinity of our Saviour, are, for 
the most part, so clearly ascertained, as to admit of 
no reasonable dispute. ‘This remark applies to the 
exordium of the Gospel of John, in which that doc- 
trine is systematically unfolded. It also applies to 
John viii, 58; x, 30; xx, 28; Rom. ix, 5; Eph. v, 5; 
Tit. ii, 13; Heb. i,8; 1 John v, 20; passages which 
are individually and collectively decisive on the sub- 
ject. Such being the state of the case, it is wholly 
unnecessary, in an argument for the divinity of Christ, 
to insist on any passage of Scripture, of which the 
reading, as it regards that doctrine, is justly liable to 
dispute. | 

While, for this reason, [ should, in such an argu- 
ment, be prepared to omit the citation of 1 Tim. iii, 
16, as a direct proof of the doctrine, it cannot be a 
question of indifference to the biblical student, whe- 
ther the validity of its testimony to that great mystery 
of godliness—God manifest in the flesh—is, or is not 
supported on the balance of ancient authorities. The 
following statement will, I trust, assist the reader in 
forming his own decision on this controverted subject. 
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Kai omoroyouwtrws wey tsi ro rg evostelag wusnesoy’ 
Osos eGaveoddn tv caput, edinasodn ev mverwarl, WOby wyye- 
Aoss, exnodyon év eOveow, exisebdn ev xooprw, avennDdn ev O0EN. 

« And without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness (i. e. of the true religion) : God was manifest 
in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory.” Eng. Trans. 

“Et manifeste magnum est pietatis mysterium: qui 
manifestatus est in carne, justificatus est in spiritu, 
Cae’ 

“Et manifeste magnum est pietatis sacramentum, 
quod manifestatum est in carne, justificatum est in 
spiritu, &c.” Vulg. 

These versions represent, respectively, three dif- 
ferent readings of the Greek text, viz. cos (EQaveeabn), 
05 (éQoveowbn), and 0 (éParseadn). 

The reading, ¢ guod, is generally considered to be 
supported by the two Syriac, the Erpenian Arabic, 
the Ethiopic, and probably by the Coptic, Sahidic, 
and Armenian, versions.” It is also the reading of the 
Vulgate, and primd manu of the Clermont uncial MS. 
(the Dof Griesbach). That this reading moreover was 
in general use in the western church, after the Council 
of Nice, we have many proofs in the quotations made 
of the passage by numerous Latin fathers. 

Griesbach, however, rejects this reading, and that 
he has, on this point, formed a correct judgment, may 
be safely concluded, for the following reasons. 


© Theodor. Mopsuest. apud Mansii Collect. Conc. tom. ix, 
. 221. 
: 7 ** Dr. Henderson has fully proved that the support afforded 
to the reading ¢ by these oriental versions is of an extremely doubt- 
ful character; and that some of them may even be adduced as 
authorities for @sig. See his valuable Defence of the great Mys- 
tery of Godliness, Lond. 1830, pp. 31— 365. 
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Ist. There is an almost total absence of Greck au- 
thority in its favour. The only Greek writers who 
have thus quoted the passage, are Gelasius of Cyzi- 
cum, whose evidence will hereafter be referred to, and 
the unknown writer of a sermon on the incarnation, 
bound up with the works of Chrysostom.’ With re- 
spect to the Clermont MS. (which alone of all col- 
lated MSS. presents this reading) its evidence is iden- 
tical with that of the Vulgate. This manuscript pre- 
sents the Greek and Latin in parallel columns, and 
the Greek is altered from the received text, so as to 
produce a literal agreement with the Latin. Of these 
palpable corruptions in the Clermont MS. Wetstein 
has adduced numerous examples.” ‘There is more- 
over to be observed in this MS. the secunda manus 
of a corrector, who has taken the pains to cancel these 
alterations. Accordingly, in 1 Tim. iii, 16, he has 
overwritten 0 with Osos." " 

2ndly. No Latin father, prior to the date of the 
Council of Nice, (a. p. 325) has quoted the passage ; 
and the evidence of those of this class who have cited 
it, since that period, is much weakened by the consi- 
deration, that they probably derived it from the Latin 


8 Vide Ed. Ben. tom. viii, pars 2, p. 214. 
9 Proleg. tom. ii, p. 5. 

1 * * The Clermont manuscript was probably written during the 
7th or 8th century, and is now in the library of the king of France. 
The above quotation of it is from Griesbach; but on further in- 
quiry, I find that this critic was mistaken in citing the Clermont 
MS., as an authority for the reading 6. The learned Woide, who 


has published a fac-simile, of its present reading @@, has clearly 
shown that although that reading has been in part retouched, the 
transverse stroke of the Theta, and the whole of the Sigma, are 
original in the manuscript. Accordingly Beza, who collated this 
manuscript for his edition of the Greek Test., evidently includes it 
in his general declaration, that ‘‘ atu the Greek manuscripts” of 
1 Tim. iii, 16, read eds. See Dr. Henderson’s Defence, pp. 25 
—28. 
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version only, or copied it one from another. The 
currency of the passage, among some of the later 
Latin fathers, may perhaps be ascribed to the support 
which, when thus read, it appears to give to the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. ‘These writers (after the 
Vulgate), for the Greek jusyeiv, have the word sa- 
cramentum. 

3rdly. If we read 0, we must understand jpusjesov 
as a personal description of Jesus Christ. Now, al- 
though the incarnation of our Lord is a mystery, and 
“ without controversy” a great one, it is extremely 
unlike the style, as well as foreign from the doctrine, 
of the apostle, so to denomniate the incarnate Son 
himself. 

Lastly, there appears much more probability, as 
Griesbach has observed, of the formation of 6 from 6s, 
than of that of os from 6. The construction of the 
"passage with o¢ is difficult and unusual—but with 0 it 
is natural and familiar. A transcriber, not prone to 
much reflection, with the neuter noun wus7jesov before 
him, would scarcely think of altering the immediately 
succeeding relative from 0 into 6¢; but it is highly 
probable that he would make the relative agree with 
its apparent antecedent, by changing o¢ into 0. 

On the whole then, I believe we may safely con- 
clude that ¢ is an erroneous reading, that it is derived 
from 0s, and that the question truly lies between o¢ 
and ©<os. In his first edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, Griesbach retained es in his text, but in his 
. second, he has excluded it, and has substituted 0¢ in 
its room. Those who accede to this alteration will, 
probably, approve of the translation of Theodore of 
Mopsuesta— Qui manifestatus est in carne, justifi- 
catus est in spiritu,” or that of U. N. V.—“< He who 
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was manifested: in the flesh, was justified by the spi- 
rit,” &c., for, although the use of 6s for “he who” 
(especially without any relieving particle, such as y2 
or y#,) is harsh and infrequent, yet it must be al- 
lowed, that some similar instances are found ir other 
parts of the apostle’s writings. See for example, Rom. 
xv, 21. Oils od cunyythn reel adrod, orporras nal oF 
oux axyxouos, avvgcoves. “ They to whom he was not 
spoken of shall see, and they who have not heard 
shall understand.”* On the other hand, if we read 
©<0s, we can make no objection to the common Eng- 
lish version of the passage ; for its construction is, 
in that case, clear and unquestionable. 

The formation of the reading 0s from Oecs appears, 
on the whole, to be considerably more probable, than 
that of Ozcs from és. In the more ancient MSS. of 
the Greek Text, ©¢0¢ is written, in a contracted form, 
OC, and, in case of the vanishing away of the dis- 
tinguishing marks, or of their not being noticed by 
some careless transcriber, this word would of course 
degenerate into OC. On the contrary, the change 


2 See also 1 Cor. x, 20; 2 Cor. xi, 17. 

* * Many eminent scholars, and among the rest, Dr. John 
Jones, one of the modern Unitarians, do not hesitate to assert that 
the construction of 1 Tim. ii, 16, with 4s, is wholly inadmissible. 
It is observed that in order to express ‘‘ he who was manifested,” 
the genius of the Greek language would have required 6 pavegwéeic, 
and not %¢ Qavegwdy; and that when és is used indefinitely, it 
marks a class of persons and means whosoever. Thus in Mark ix, 
40, we read, “Os yuo obu dors xa nuciv, mee judy eorw, “© Whosoever 
is not against us Is on our side’”—comp. Mark iv, 25, Matt. x, 27, 
&c. This is, of course, a meaning of which és, in 1 Tim. iil, 16, is 
incapable. 

On the whole, while Rom. xv, 21, affords an evidence that this 
passage with és instead of zig, would not be wholly at variance 
with the style of the apostle, yet this construction is evidently so 
far unnatural and difficult, as to render the reading itself a very 
improbable one. 


3 C 
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of OC into OC can be accounted for, only on the 
supposition of a more extraordinary and unlikely cir- 
cumstance ; namely, that these marks were intention- 
ally, and perhaps fraudulently added. 

While, on this ground, the received reading Osos 
may fairly lay claim to a probability, @ priori, su- 
perior to that of the reading 6s, yet, since either 
might, without much difficulty, have been derived 
from the other, we cannot do better than confine 
our attention to the simple question,— which of 
these readings is the better supported by authority ? 
In order to settle this question, we may, in the first 
place, examine the evidences adduced by Griesbach, 
in support of his reading 0s. ‘They consist of MSS., 
versions, and fathers, as follows. 

I. MSS. “ Codices A, C, F, G, 17, 73,” says Gries- 
bach, “legunt os.” A, represents the Alexandrine 
MS. of the Septuagint version of O. T. and of the 
Greek Testament, presented by Cyril Lucar (Pa- 
triarch, first of Alexandria, and afterwards of Con- 
stantinople) to Charles I, king of England, and now 
deposited in the British Museum. C, is the Regius 
MS. of the Greek Testament, in the King’s library 
at Paris, otherwise called the Ephrem MS., being 
overwritten with the works of that Syriac father. A, 
in Paul’s epistles, and C, throughout the New Tes- 
tament, are considered by Griesbach as belonging to 
the recensio Alexandrina, i. e. as presenting that text 
of the New Testament, which was commonly used in 
the early Alexandrian Church, and of which a vast 
number of readings are supposed to be preserved in 
the works of Origen. This is also said to be the 
case, with No. 17, the Colbert MS. written in small 
letters. Here it may be observed, that the MSS. 
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written in small letters, are none of them ascribed, 
by the learned, to a date anterior to the tenth cen- 
tury; whereas, those in uncial characters, especially 
the Alexandrine (A,) the Vatican (B,) and the Ephrem 
(C,) are considered to be some hundred years older. 
F, an uncial MS. called the Augian, is in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and G, the Boerne- 
rian, which is written in large, but not uncial cha- 
racters, and is said to be, in other respects, an exact 
copy of F, is in the royal library of Dresden, and 
has been published by Matthei. These two MSS. 
are described by Griesbach as belonging to the recen- 
sio occidentalis,—their readings being generally in 
accordance with those of the Latin church. ‘The few 
remaining uncial MSS. of Paul’s epistles (with the 
exception of D, which reads either 6 or @ees, and I, 
the Passionean MS. at Rome, which has not been 
duly examined,) are defective in this passage. 

Now if the reader imagines that in these six MSS. 
Griesbach has six distinct and undoubted authorities 
for the reading os, he will find himself, on further in- 
vestigation, completely mistaken. To begin with F 
and G, since G is only the copy of F, (as Wetstein 
expressly testifies) these two MSS. can be considered 
as forming only one authority ; and that authority is 
greatly weakened by their extreme faultiness. Thus, 
in this very chapter of the first epistle to Timothy, G, 
for reoctyovras has weootyovres ;* for cveyzAnros Ovres, cevev 
xhyrosov exovrec,* for tariCav, tareilw,® &c. &c. Such 
as they are, however, F and G present a doubtful 
reading of ] Tim. iii, 16. That of G, I observe to 
be Oc, and I have in vain endeavoured to ascer- 
tain, by comparison with other passages in the MS. 


5] Tim. iii, 8. 4 ver. 10. > ver. 14. 
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what is the true import of the sloping line above the 
letters. It is of more importance, however, to ascer- 
tain the reading of F’, from which that of G is copied. 
This, as I am informed, is O(; the mark over the 
letters being almost horizontal, and nearly the same 
as other marks of contraction in the same MS. Ac- 
cordingly both Berriman and Wetstein quote the 
reading of F as being OC. On the whole, it may be 
presumed that this line denotes contraction, and there- 
fore that the central mark in the © has either faded 
away, or was omitted by the copier; and in either 
case, this MS. is an authority, not for os, but for 
©z0s. “ Nec cuiquam,” says Griesbach himself, re- 
specting a similar case in another MS., “ qui super- 
iorem Jineam vel solam conspexerit, ullum superesse 
poterat dubium, extare hic aliquod scribendi compen- 
dium, idemque legendum Qos.” ° 

Thus unsubstantial is the support which Griesbach 
derives in favour of his reading 6s, from the Augian 
and Boernerian MSS; and still more infirm is the 
ground on which he stands, respecting the Alexandrian 
and Ephrem MSS, the readings of which, in this 
passage, have been the subject of much acute and 
curious disputation. 

A, in its present state, presents the reading OC 
(i.e. O«os) ; but the letters are now almost vanished, 
and little is perceptible, as Woide informs us, besides 
the line denoting contraction, and the central point in 
the Theta, which have unquestionably been either 
formed or renewed by some rash corrector, at a date 
more modern than that of the original MS.’ Gries- 
bach follows Wetstein in concluding that the distin- 
guishing lines are altogether spurious, and that the 

® Symb, Crit. ™ Nov. Test. ex Cod. Alex. Pref. xxx. 
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true reading of the MS. is OC. But we are in pos- 
session of testimony respecting the state of this pas- 
sage in the MS. more than a hundred years ago, 
which satisfactorily leads, as it appears to me, to an 
opposite conclusion. Mill, whose New Testament 
was published towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, informs us, that on a careful inspection of 
the MS. he discovered the traces—“ vestigia satis 
certa”’—of the original central line of the Theta. 
Wotton, in his edition of Clemens Rom. a.p. 1718, 
declares that an accurate inspection of the MS. proved 
its original reading to be Ozoc. John Croyk, of Cam- 
bridge, examined the MS. in a. p. 1716, and assured 
Berriman that the ancient line in the Theta was then 
distinctly visible: and Berriman, (a. D. 1740) informs 
us, that by glasses, he was enabled to distinguish the 
same original line.* Lastly, Wetstein himself, who 
examined the MS. in the year 1747, acknowledges, 
that by the aid of glasses, he perceived the appear- 
ance of such a line attached to the left side of the 
©:° and, although he persuaded himself that this 
appearance was owing to the stroke of an G&, on the 
other side of the leaf, he was on this point clearly 
mistaken; for Woide, who had constant access te 
the manuscript, assures us, that the position of the 
© in question rendered such an effect impossible. 


8 Berriman observed the traces of the line attached to both sides 
of the circle of the theta. That these fragments of the original 
line were visible when the emendator performed his work, may be 
concluded from his having inserted only a very short stroke in the 
centre of the ©, as if with the intention of preserving, untouched, 
the two remains of the ancient line, and of filling up the space be- 
tween them. The theta in the Alexandrine MS. is universally 
written not © but ©. Vid. Crit. Diss. on 1 Tim. ii, 16, p. 153, 
et seqq. 
° In Proleg. tom. i, p. 22. 
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Now, I cannot but think, that the evidence thus 
stated is sufficient to render it nearly unquestionable, 
that the original reading of A, was not OC, but OC. 

The case of the Ephrem MS. (C) is nearly similar. 
In that MS., which is very much faded, the central 
line of the Theta has completely disappeared—a cir- 
cumstance by no means surprising ; for on © in the 
following word éQavegoy, time has inflicted the very 
same injury. C, therefore, in its present condition, 
has Oc>. It is on all hands allowed, that if the line 
above the word is genuine, the true reading of the 
MS. is ©zes; but here is a source of much disputa- 
tion. Wetstein and Griesbach ascribe this line to the 
corrector of the MS—Woide, Parquoi, and others, 
to its author. The two former assert, that it is dis- 
tinguished, crassiori et imperitiori ductu, from the 
elegant writing generally to be observed in the MS; 
the two latter deny this fact, and assure us more par- 
ticularly, that it is of the same degree of paleness as 
the rest of the manuscript. There are two circum- 
stances which confirm the judgment of Woide and 
Parquoi, respecting the gennineness of this important 
line. The first is, that there are to be perceived under 
OC, two little musical notes, (__) which evidently 
denote that it is a word of two syllables." The second 
is the absence of the central mark in the Theta. Had 
a corrector formed the line above the ©, witha view 
of changing 0s into @2os, it is plain that he would also 
have inserted the central mark. ‘The absence of that 
mark, therefore, affords a strong presumption, either 
that the upper line was not the work of a corrector 


1 Griesbach argues, that these musical marks might be added at 
a date more modern than that of the original MS. But this ap- 
pears to be a gratuitous assumption. 
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at all, or else, that, when he formed it, the central 
line of the Theta was still existing and visible. For 
these reasons I cannot help concluding, that the true 
reading of C is Ocos. 

On the review, then, of this branch of Griesbach’s 
evidences, it appears, that G as a distinct authority, 
is null and void; and that F, A, and C, are not merely 
very questionable supporters of the reading og, but 
may be fairly cited as authorities for Oees. Thus 
there remain as clear evidences for 0g, only two small- 
letter manuscripts, 17 and 73. These two are of little 
weight when opposed to a vast multitude of similar 
and equivalent authorities for Ocos. 

II. Secondly, with respect to versions, Griesbach 
states, that the Coptic, and Sahidic, with the margin 
of the Philoxenian Syr. read 0s, gui; and the two 
Syriac, the Erpenian Arabic, the Ethiopic, and the 
Armenian, read either 0s, qui, or 0, quod. 

This statement,.as Dr. Lawrence has observed, is 
far from accurate. The two Syriac, the Erpenian 
Arabic, and the Ethiopic versions, clearly read, not 
dc, qui, but 0, quod ; for in all these versions, the re- 
lative (like guod in the Vulgate) is applied to the 
word corresponding with jwusqesor, and connects it with 
the following part of the sentence.’ 

The same construction is to be observed in the Ar- 
menian,’ and also, in the Coptic and Sahidic versions. 
Although, therefore, in the first, there is no distinction 


* In the Syriac Peshito, (the most ancient of these versions) the 
reading 8, quod, is yet more evidently ascertained by the repetition 
of the copulative before each of the verbs, after ‘‘ was manifested ”’ 
—‘‘ Great is this mystery which was manifested in the flesh, and 
was justified by the Spirit, and was seen of angels, &c. . 

3 Dr. Lawrence informs us, that according to one interpretation 
of the Armenian version, it seems to support the reading dc. 
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of genders, and in the two last, the relative pronoun 
is masculine (agreeing with a masculine noun which 
answers to jus7esov) it is plain that these versions also 
read 0, and not os. 

Neither is the case altered in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac version, where the relative ! is 
_ preceded by the masculine personal pronoun OQL, for 
9 OOL is employed in this version, as a simple relative, 
in preference to 9 alone, and is to be rendered by qui 
or guod, according as the antecedent (in Latin) is mas- 
culine or neuter; for in the Syriac there is no neuter 
gender. In the present instance, the Latin antecedent 
mysterium being neuter,  OOL is to be rendered quod, 
and must be regarded as representing the Greek 0.* 
Thus is the reading, adopted by Grieshach, left with- 
out the support of a single ancient version. Since, 
however, the versions which have now been consi- 
dered, prove that 0 was an ancient reading in the 
church, and since it is most probable, that 0 origi- 
nated in os, they afford a presumptive evidence, that 
some ancient authorities, with which we are not now 
acquainted, supported the latter reading.’ 


4 See White’s Version and note, inloc. and Lawrence’s Remarks 
on Griesbach’s Classification of MSS. of G. T. Oxford, 1814, 
pp- 77—82. 

5 * * As a friend to sound and accurate biblical criticism, I am 
anxious to express my obligation to Dr. Henderson for the light 
which he has thrown on some of the oriental versions of 1 Tim. iii, 
16. Under his guidance I am prepared to renounce the notion, 
that the two Syriac, the Erpenian Arabic, and the Ethiopic versions, 
‘‘ clearly read 0, quod.” 

I. With respect to the Syriac Peshito, and the Ethiopic and Er- 
penian Arabic versions: Although it is clear (as Dr. Lawrence has 
shown) that, if the Syriac §,(Dolath), and the Ethiopic H, (Ze), be 
the relative pronoun, they must each be considered as represent- 
ing 6 and not 4, it is by no means certain that they are any 
thing more than a conjunction, answering to the English that, 
or the Greek or In the latter sense, they are used just as fami- 
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Il]. Among the fathers, Griesbach quotes as au- 
thorities for os, Hieronymus, (a. Dp. 390) Epiphanius, 
(a. D. 390) Theodore of Mopsuesta, (a. p. cir. 400) 
Cyril of Alexandria, (a. p. 412) and Gelasius of Cyzi- 
cum (A. D. 476). ‘This list requires to be briefly ex- 
amined. 


liarly, as in the former. Supposing the § to mean 671, the Syriac 
Peshito of this passage may be rendered as follows: ‘‘ And that if 
I should tarry long, thou mayest know how it becomes thee to 
behave thyself in the house of God, which is the church of the liv- 
ing God, the pillar and ground of truth; and verily great is this 
mystery of Godliness, that he was manifested in the flesh, and 
was justified in the Spirit, &c.” The Ethiopic version is substan- 
tially the same; and the Erpenian Arabic, according to Dr. Hen- 
derson, not only admits of being so rendered, but is incapable of 
any other construction ; for the conjunction, and not the relative, is 
clearly employed in it. 

Now if this be the true construction of these versions, it is obvi- 
ously most probable that their authors read ©s0¢ in ver. 16; for no 
other nominative can be understood, in any of them, to the verb sig- 
nifying ‘‘ was manifested ;” and the expression of the nominative 
was rendered unnecessary by the double occurrence of the name of 
God, in the preceding verse. Dr. Henderson observes that the 
Syriac translator has omitted the zig of the Greek text in 2 Cor. 
vi, 16, on a precisely similar ground. 

II. The Philoxenian version, either with or without the marginal 

emendation, may safely be regarded as an authority for @zig. The 
sixteenth verse, in this version, may be literally rendered as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ And, confessedly, great is the mystery of the good 
fear of God, who was manifested in the flesh, justified in the 
Spirit, &c.” By rendering the terms signifying ‘‘the good fear 
of God,” pietatis, Dr. White has thrown the testimony of this 
version into obscurity; but, in the original Syriac, it is just as 
plain as in the English, that the relative 9 can relate only to the 
preceding substantive—‘‘ God.” It was obviously the intention of 
tle marginal annotator by the addition of the pronoun OOL to 
render this relation more definite and unquestionable; for that 
more pointed form of the relative (viz. » OQ) is frequently ap- 
plied, in this version, to the divine Being. That the Philoxenian 
translator read @:6s, is strongly confirmed by the fact that in all 
other places of N. T. in which edo¢Ge/e occurs, he renders the term 
by ‘‘ fear,” or ‘‘ good fear,” without the addition of the name of 
God. Of these examples, as many as seven occur in this very 
epistle. On the other hand, when Paul uses the term, YeootGeia, 
this translator faithfully introduces the Divine name. Vid. 1 Tim. 
ii, 10. See Defence, &c. pp. 31—35, 54. 
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Jerom, in his commentary on Isa. liii, has used the 
expressions “ Qui apparuit in carne, justificatus est 
in spiritu.” He has used them, however, in the course 
of his own reasoning, without any citation of the apos- 
tle Paul; and since Jerom was the author or emenda- 
tor of the Vulgate, it cannot be supposed that he read 
either 0¢ or Ocos, but only 0, quod. 

Epiphanius, in his book against heretics, when en- 
gaged in proving the divinity of the Holy Spirit, writes 
as follows: "Aga @z0s gx Ocod ro IDsbux ro dysov wo 
epedourro of TOD TIMAWUTOS TOD YweIoY vooDicuwEVOL, 7H OS 
epaveondn ev occcnl Edinceswdn ey TvebMuTK TOUTOD [WeICOY Ovx 
eyo reyew.” “'The Holy Spirit is God of God, to 
whom they lied who kept back of the price of the 
field; and again, (He) who was manifested in the 
flesh, was justified by the Spirit. Than this, I can say 
nothing greater.” That Jesus Christ, himself God, 
was nevertheless, in his human character, justified by 
the Spirit, was the greatest thing that could be said, 
in proof of the divine dignity of the Spirit. It is plain 
that the argument of Epiphanius includes the notion 
of the divinity of Christ, and that it would be much 
clearer, were we here to read @<o¢ instead of os. It is 
also to be observed, that in another passage of his — 
works, where he repeats the argument verbatim, o¢ 
is omitted, and ePaveewdy is quoted without any go- 
verning nominative." ‘These considerations weaken, 
though they do not destroy, the testimony of Epi- 
phanius in favour of the reading 0s. 

I have already quoted ‘Theodore of Mopsuesta, who 
plainly read oc. 

Cyril, on whose testimony, as of Alexandrine au- 
thority, Griesbach chiefly relies, is claimed as a sup- 

® Contra Her. 74, 6. 7 Anchoratus, c. 69. 
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porter both of 6¢ and of Qzos.” In his address to the 
Emp. Theodosius de fide, he twice speaks of the 
great mystery of godliness, and says, that this mys- 
tery was no other than Christ, or the Word himself, 
from God the Father, who was manifested in the flesh 
—0¢ eduvecady iv cuext.© Here there is no direct quo- 
tation of 1 Tim. iii, 16, and the o¢ of Cyril is nothing 
more than the relative agreeing with the preceding 
substantive used by himself—in the one case Xeisos, 
in the other, Aoyos. In his explanation of the Ana- 
themas, he clearly quotes 1 ‘Lim. iii, 16, and, accord- 
ing to the Ed. of Paris, a. p. 1638, with the reading 
@z0s ; but Wetstein (after the Benedictine editors) 
assures us that the best MSS. of Cyril here support 
the reading 0¢. This may be considered as Gries- 
bach’s strongest ground for citing Cyril as an author- 
ity for that reading ; especially since Photius and 
Cecumenius, when referring to this passage in Cyril, 
mention his having quoted the words of the apostle 
as 0¢ imauveody, &c.° In two other passages of the 
works of Cyril, where he directly cites 1 Tim. iu, 16, 
both times with ©zos, and without any variation in 
the manuscripts, Griesbach is of opinion that the 
course of his argument supplies an internal evidence 
of his having really read and quoted the apostle’s 
words as 0¢ éQaveeadn, &c. ‘The following version of 
the two passages will enable the reader to form his 
own conclusion on this subject. To me it does not 
appear that there is any thing in the father’s argu- 
ment, which countervails the external evidence af- 
forded by his text, that he read Oé0s. 

The passages in question are in his treatise De 
Recta Fide. In the first, he is proving by citations 

8 Sec, 7,8. 9, Photiti MS. and Gicum. in loc. 1 Tim. 
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from Scripture, “ Quod fides in Christum sit tanquam 
in Deum.” “ Without controversy, great is the mys- 
tery of godliness ; God was manifest in the flesh, &c. 
Who was he that was manifest in the flesh? Most 
assuredly, the Word from God the Father—for on 
this principle the mystery of godliness is great. God 
was manifest in the flesh; was seen of angels when 
he ascended into heaven; was preached among the 
Gentiles by the Holy apostles ; was believed on in 
the world. And we do not say that he was merely 
a man amongst us, but as God in the flesh, who was 
born according to our nature. And he was taken up 
into glory that he might hear God the Father saying, 
Sit thou at my right hand until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool.” ‘The second passage also relates to 
the divinity of Christ. After again quoting 1 Tim. 
iii, 16, he argues as follows: “If the Word, being 
God, may be said to have become man, without lay- 
ing aside his deity—always continuing in that nature 
which he originally possessed—then indeed great, 
without controversy great, is the mystery of godli- 
ness. But if Christ is considered a common man, 
&e......then how was he manifested in the flesh ? 
Is it not obvious that every man is in the flesh and 
could not otherwise be seen ?”* ‘The point on which 


1 Kal oor ory oulueveng (neyo. cori, he Fede O€05 epuveguidn, x A.T Aw Tig ogy 
ougnd paregaele fn O7Aoy, 6 Ori tavrnre nal TaVTWS 0 Ex Ocov Tlargoc Adyos; 
oUra yee coro mya rd THs dosing (Lv0r7gloy. Oz0¢ Epaveouidy ev oosgrl, 
wpdn oz ay yeus, avacalvey ¢is ougauors, enmguron gy ebveos Oi TOY aytoy 
aroorbAWy, em morevdn Oe €y eb oiyy nal oUTL TOU Paper, GT HAO Huts cvbearros 
amr6G, GAN wo Osds ev oogn, nal nad nutes yeyovesse avernpdn oe xal ¢ ev 
65, iva Aéyovros axovon rol Ocod nal wareis: xcbou én OeksGov wou, ews ay 
Ja rods exOeous cov dmorédiy raw coda cov. Ed. Lutet. a. Dp. 1638, tom. 
v, ea 2, p. 124. 

2 Ei Os0s wy 6 Aiyos, evonvOgamrncces Asyoiro, na) od On cov juebels rd evs 
Obs. GAN ev vig Hv ael Orozjue von" eva On Tore, noi ouono Youevans pMeyar 
or) To THS svoECeing vorneroy ci O8 cevOpuerog voeizas nods 0 XgroTds , waves 
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Griesbach insists in relation to these passages is this 
—that their author grounds his argument from 1 Tim. 
ili, 16, for the divinity of Christ, rather on the force 
of the words puornesor and éPauveeady than on that of 
the word Ocos. That there is some weight in this re- 
mark must be allowed ; but on the supposition that 
Cyril, according to the present reading of his text, 
quoted 1 Tim. iii, 16, with ©zos, he may be consi- 
dered as offering, in the above-cited passages, an ez- 
planation of that term, with which explanation his 
subsequent argument is in full accordance. “Who 
was manifested in the flesh? God; that is the Word, 
who came from God and who was of the same nature 
with Him. It was in the character of God incarnate 
that Christ was manifested in the flesh—an expres- 
sion which cannot apply to the birth of a mere man 
—and herein lay that mystery of godliness of which 
the apostle speaks.” Such is the substance of the 
father’s remarks on 1 Tim. iii, 16, and there is ob- 
viously nothing in them which disproves his having 
read Ozos. That this is Cyril’s trne reading, in the 
former of these passages, is confirmed by the au- 
thority of Euthymius Zigabenus, who in the twelfth 
century so read and quoted his words.’ 


On the whole it appears, that, in reference to the 
present question, the evidence of Cyril is neutral. 


Gelasius of Cyzicum, who lived in the 5th Century 
and wrote an account—by the learned deemed fictitious 
—of the Council of Nice, is cited by Wetstein as an 


mas EY OUEKI TeDaveouTas; nolror Tis oly craw evapyes, brs Tes KvOpweos 
ev ouput Te EOT! ; HAI OH ly Ereeuc dedird tit; p. 153. 

3 Euthymius was a Greek monk, who under the auspices of the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus, arranged a collection of passages from 
the works of the fathers, on the subject of orthodox Christianity ; 
Cave Hist. Lit. tom. i, p. 451. 
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authority for os. Griesbach has adopted the citation ; 
but it appears that he read neither 0s nor Oe0s, but @; 
for he introduces Macarius in the Council, as quoting 
the passage in the following terms, Kara r7v Qwvjy rod 
Seoreotov Lladaov, miya tori 70 r7¢ evosBelus wvorgesoy, 6 
EDavecwdn ey oueul rodr eorw 0 ToD Ozod vsoc. ‘* Accord- 
ing to the declaration of St. Paul, great is the mystery 
of godliness, which was manifest in the flesh; that is, 
the Son of God.” * 

The very slender authorities which have hitherto 
been adverted to in favour of the reading 0s, are sup- 
posed to be strengthened by the testimony of Libera- 
tus, an African ecclesiastic, who flourished a. p. 553, 
and wrote a breviary of the proceedings of the church 
in respect to the Nestorian and Eutychian controver- 
sies. ‘This writer informs us, that Macedonius, Bishop 
of Constantinople, was banished from his see by the 
Emperor Anastasius, A. D. circa 500, on the strange 
charge of his having, as a Nestorian heretic, corrupted 
the text of 1 Tim. iii, 16, by changing 6s into a. Since 
however the reading #s is a very unlikely one, and no 
trace of it appears in any other existing authority, it 
is probable that the passage in Liberatus is itself cor- 
rupt, and that for # we ought to read Ozoc. That 
such is the fact, we may conclude from a repetition 
of the story in the works of Hinkmarus, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, a. p.845. This author has evi- 
dently borrowed from Liberatus, with whose breviary 
he declares himself to be acquainted, when he in- 
forms us that Anastasius expelled Macedonius from 
his see, under the plea of his being a Nestorian, and 
on the charge of his having; by the change of a 


4 Vid. Gelasium, in Actis Concil. Nic. ap. Mansium, tom. ii, 
p: 872. 7 | 
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single letter, converted OC in 1 Tim. ii, 16, into 
eas 

This curious story is probably false ; for no other 
ecclesiastical historian gives any account of such a 
charge against Macedonius ; and the charge itself was 
wholly at variance with the allegation of his being a 
Nestorian. It was the opinion of the Nestorians that 
the Son of God and the Son of Mary were different 
persons; and, therefore, that Mary was not “ the 
mother of God.” Had it been the intention of Ma- 
cedonius to establish this opinion by any perversion 
of 1 Tim. iii, 16, he may surely be supposed to have 
changed Oc0s into os rather than the reverse. This is 
indeed so obvious, that it may perhaps be questioned 
whether the story in Liberatus has not, through some 
falsification of copies, and before the days of Hink- 
mar, been completely reversed. On the supposition, 
however, that the charge against Macedonius was 
what Hinkmar declares it to have been, that charge 
was certainly groundless; for we are in possession 
of many proofs, that the reading Ozos was received 
in the Church of Christ long before the date, either of 
Macedonius, (A. Dp. 500) or Nestorius, (A. D. 431.) 
On the whole, little more can be collected from this 
narration, than that og was a reading known and par- 
tially adopted in the sixth century.° 

° Vid. Opuscul. tom. ii, p. 449, Ed. Paris, a. pv. 1645. 

_ © The more I reflect on this strange tale, the more I am persuaded, 
that as far as relates to the words 0¢ and @éd¢ it is reversed from 
its original form. Macedonius was accused of being a Nestorian. 
The doctrine of Paul in 1 Tim. iii, 16, that God was manifested in 
the flesh, or, in other words, that he became incarnate through the 
virgin Mary, was directly opposed to the well-known heresy of the 
Nestorians, that Mary “ was not the mother of God.” What then 
could be more natural than the charge of his changing @sé¢ into os ? 


What more irrelevant and absurd than that of his changing ds into 
Ocic ? 
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On a review of the ascertained authorities for the 
reading 0s, we may well be astonished, at the assertion 
of Griesbach, who says, “‘Tuentur scilicet hanc lec- 
tionem antiquissimi omnium classium testes.” ‘The 
classes of witnesses to which he refers, and into which 
he has himself divided the MSS, versions, and fa- 
thers, are the Alexandrine, the Byzantine, and the 
Western. His supposed Alexandrine evidences for 
the reading 0s, are those of MSS. A, C, 17; Versions, 
Copt. Sahid. Ethiop. and Cyril. Alex.; but the whole 
of these authorities, with the single exception of MS. 
No. 17, are either against the reading in question, or 
extremely doubtful. ‘The same may be said of MSS. 
F and G, and Jerom, Griesbach’s Western evidences. 
The Western class, as has been already observed, ge- 
nerally supports the reading 6, quod, and although it 
is most probable that this reading originated in 0¢, it is 
manifest that the versions and fathers which present 
the reading 0, cannot themselves be fairly cited as au- 
thorities for og. With respect to the Byzantine class, 
it is unanimous in the support of the reading Oo. 
So completely, on the present occasion, does the de- 
claration of this wswally impartial critic fall to the 
ground ! 


I may now proceed briefly to state the evidences 
which support the received reading Ocos. 

I. Manuscripts. With the exception of No. 17 and 
73, on Griesbach’s list, which read 0¢,—of D, which 
(primd manu) reads 6,'—of F and G, which are some- 
what doubtful,—and of A and C, whose reading of 


7 * * T now reckon D as in the same class with A and C, i. e. as 
an authority for ©z¢, scarcely to be doubted, though not perfectly 
ascertained. 
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@zos is not perfectly ascertained,—all known and 
collated MSS. of Paul’s epistles, not defective in the 
passage, unquestionably read Ozos. “ Reliqui codices 
nostri, says Wetstein, “(quibus J. Berriman addit 
ultra quinquaginta alios) magno consensu habent 
eds.” “ Ceeteri quos novimus omnes,” says Griesbach, 
“etiam Mattheani 13, Alteriani 8, et Birchiani, 32, 
exhibent ¢os.” Although the multitude of MSS. 
which thus indisputably support the commonly re- 
ceived reading of 1 Tim. iii, 16, are probably none 
of them of a date earlier than the 10th century, yet 
it is to be remembered that they have been discover- 
ed in many different places, and must have emanated 
from a considerable variety of more ancient author- 
ities. It is impossible therefore to deny that their 
clear and uniform testimony in favour of the reading 
Jos is of great importance. Here we may observe 
that although the plurality of these small-letter MSS. 
are considered by-Griesbach as belonging to the By- 
zantine class, many of them are allowed by him to 
have affinity with the recensio occidentalis. And he 
has himself informed us that MSS. 6, 10, 23, 31, 
37, 39, 46, 47, on his list, (which all present the 
reading e0s,) are severally allied to the Colbert 
MS. 17. ‘These therefore, if there is any truth in 
his system of classification, must be ascribed to the re- 
censio Alexandrina; so that, among the manuscripts, 
-“omnium classium testes” support the reading Seo. 
II. Versions. We have already found occasion to 
observe that almost the whole of the ancient versions 
of N.T. support the reading 0, guod. ‘The only ex- 
ceptions appear to be a Slavonic MS. version, cited 
by Griesbach, and the Arabic version of Walton's 
Polyglott, which both read Ses. The latter is de- 


3 E 
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scribed by Walton as a version of considerable anti- 
quity; and its evidence in the present controversy 1s 
of the more importance, because it is allowed to be 
of Alexandrine origin.* 

III. Fathers. It has often been urged against the 
received reading in 1 Tim. iii, 16, that it is not sup- 
ported by any of the ecclesiastical writers of the first 
three centuries after Christ. This however does not 
appear to be the fact. 

Ignatius (4. p. 100) speaks of “‘ God manifested as 
man,’ —Os:od avdcwrivws Puvegovjévov.. ‘The probability 
of his having had in view 1 Tim. iii, 16, when he 
employed these terms—so similar to those of the 
apostle with the reading S20s—is enhanced by his 
stating the doctrine as one of the “celebrated mys- 
teries’’ of our religion. Dr. Burton, who makes 
this remark, observes that it also applies to the fol- 
lowing words of Clemens Alexandrinus (a. p. 194), 
Noyos yee adros wvornerov euuves Osos ev avdcwma, week 
6 avbewxos Ocos. “The Word himself is a mystery 
revealed ; God in man, and man, God.” 

8 «« Due tamen hodie extant inter Christianos versiones bibliorum 
Arabicee : una Antiochena quam nondum vidi; altera Alexandrina 
sive Agyptiaca a Christianis sub Patriarcha Alexandrino usur- 
pata, cujus exemplar scriptum annis abhine 300, Gabriel Sionita 
nactus in Bibliis Parisianis publicavit ; quod etiam multis in locis ex 
MSS. antiquis suppletum, ubi Parisiense deficiebat, in nostris bibliis 
habetur.” Vide Walton Proleg. cap. v, § 9; cap. xiv, § 18, 23. 

* * T am glad of the present opportunity of correcting and im- 
proving the statement made above respecting the ancient versions 
of 1 Tim. il, 16. To those which read ©:is, Dr. Henderson 
adds the Georgian, which is supposed to have been made from 
Greek MSS. about the year 600. The Philoxenian Syriac, may 
now be quoted as clearly appertaining to the same list. It also 
appears that the Syriac Peschito, the Ethiopic, and the Erpenian 
Arabic, probably read zig. Vid. Not. supra pp. 384, 385. 

° Ad. Ephes. c. 19. 1 Wvorngia xeuvyTS. 

2 Pedag. lib. ili, cap. 1. See Testimonies of the Ante- Nicene 

Fathers to the Divinity of Jesus Christ, Oxf. 1826. 
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The following passages are of the same description, 
and may not unfairly be adduced as indirectly alluding 
to 1 Tim. iii, 16. 

Constitutiones Apostolicw, Ozos xvere.... 0 eriduress 
yyniv ev ceexs. “OQ Lord God who didst appear to us 
in the flesh.”* Gregory Thaumaturgus (a. p. 240), 
or Apollinaris (a. D. 176),—Oees & cagui Pavegudets, 
“ God manifested in the flesh.”* Catena edited by 
Wolff, zov & cucu Puvegadevra Seov. “ Him who was 
God manifested in the flesh.” ’ Hippolytus, precep- 
tor of Origen, (A. D. 200) Odrog weocdbav cig xdomov 
S20s ey cawors edavecady. “ He coming into the world, 
was God, manifested in a body.” ° 

Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, a. p. 264, in his 
letter against Paul of Samosata, (who taught that 
Christ was a mere man) introduces the very words 
of the questionable part of 1 ‘Tim. ii, 16, with the 
reading Sos, and as he does this by way of confirm- 
ing his argument, it must, I think, be allowed that 
he has actually quoted the passage. “ Christ is one,” 
says this writer, ‘‘ who is in the Father, the co-eter- 
nal Word. His person is one, for he was the invi- 
sible God, and became visible ; for God was manifest 
in. the flesh, (Ozos yor eDaveowdy &v cuezs) being made 
of a woman—even he who was begotten of God the 


Father.” * 


3 vil, 26. 
* Apud Photium, cod. 233. Iie Acti, 20. 
® Contra Noetum, c. 17. vid. Wetstein, in loc. 

* The objection which some persons have made to the genuine- 
ness of this epistle, on the ground that it contains the word 6oobes, 
(which was afterwards so much employed in the Arian controversy) 
is refuted by Bishop Bull: Def. Fid. Nicen. § 2, cap. xi, pp. 134, 
135. Another objection mentioned by Cave is, that the fathers 
of Antioch, as quoted by Eusebius, affirm that Dionysius, when 
he wrote his epistle against Paul of Samosata, did not condescend 
even to salute him, but directed the letter to the church : whereas, 
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In the extract now given, we have, as appears 
most probable, an ancient Alexandrian authority for 
the reading Szo¢. Another authority in its favour, 
of the same class, and in the following century, is 
to be found in the works of Athanasius, who, in an 
epistle against the followers of the same Paul of 
Samosata, makes an extensive use of | Tim. iii, 16, 
quoting and arguing upon it as containing the words 
Ozos edaveedby.® Wetstein would indeed persuade us 
that this epistle is not one of this writer's genuine 
productions, but that it came from the pen of Apol- 
linarius or some Eutychian. I believe, however, 
that an attentive perusal of it will suffice to con- 
vince every impartial inquirer that it could not be 
written by an Eutychian;° but that it contains the 
orthodox sentiments, and is composed in the clear 
yet turgid style, of Athanasius himself. Dupin ob- 
jects to this epistle that the Son is described in it 
as a separate hypostasis in the Trinity ; whereas 


in the epistle now extant, he speaks to Paul in the second person : 
Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. vii, c. 30. But this declaration confirms, as 
I apprehend, the genuineness of the treatise; for although Paul is 
therein addressed, his name is pointedly omitted in the salutation; 
and it is probable that the letter was consigned by Dionysius to 
the care of the church at Antioch. Vid. Ep. adv. Paul. Sam. 
Mansii Coll. Concil. tom. i, p. 1040. 
8 Vid. Athan. Op. Ed. Colon. a. pv. 1686, tom. i, p. 591. 

® Apollinarius and the Eutychians pretended that the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God was a mere phantasy, and that he never 
truly assumed the nature of man. On the contrary, the followers 
of Paul of Samosata, asserted that the deity of Christ was a fiction, 
and that he was only a man. In the epistle written against the 
latter doctrine, Athanasius insists on the reality and immutability 
of the Godhead of Christ; but at the same time he repeatedly de- 
clares that the Word was made flesh, and thus that God became 
man. On the supposition, however, (adopted by some learned men) 
that this treatise came from the pen not of Athanasius but of Apol- 
linarius himself, it affords a still more ancient, and perhaps equally 
important, authority for the reading Ged. 
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Athanasius is accustomed to use this word to signify 
not a person in the Trinity, but the substance of the 
godhead. This objection, however, is unfounded ; 
for the word vréocracis does not occur in the treatise. 
Cave has recorded this epistle among the genuine 
works of Athanasius. 

The doubtful testimony of Cyril, who was a pres- 
byter of the church at Alexandria early in the fifth 
century, has already been examined. I would here 
observe in addition, that the genuineness of the read- 
ing eos, in the works of that author, is rendered 
the more probable, by the evidences now adduced of 
its having been the reading adopted at Alexandria in 
the two frecedliie centuries. 

The next authority to be adduced in favour of the 
reading Sed, is that of Gregory, Bishop of Nysse, 
A.D. 370. In his tenth oration against Eunomius, 
he is speaking of the passages in which the apostle 
Paul applied to Jesus Christ the name of God, and 
in such a manner as to prove that he meant the 
true and supreme God. After citing Rom. ix, 5, and 
Tit. ii, 13; he proceeds to 1 ‘Tim. iii, 16, as follows: 
Tiwobiw 02 dsceppndnv Bow, ors 0 Oeos edaveoddn ev ocens, 
eorxouwdn ev xvevwars. ‘But to Timothy he proclaims 
in plain terms that God was manifest in the flesh, 
justified by the spirit.” The reader will perceive 
that this author, in citing the apostle’s words, has 
‘inaccurately placed the article before Ses; but this 
was not a mistake of any moment, since Seo and 
6 eos, in the Greek Scriptures, equally signify the 
supreme God. ‘That the copies of the Greek Tes- 
tament, which Gregory was accustomed to peruse, 
contained the word S¢d¢ in 1 Tim. iii, 16, is unques- 

tionable. 
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From the works of Basil the Great, the brother of 
Gregory, (A. p.370) Wetstein has cited the following 
words :—rod meycdou wuornelov, OTE 0 ZUELOS.... EDaveowdy 
gv caezxi. From this brief and inadequate quotation, 
he concludes that Basil did not read Oeos. From an 
examination of the whole passage, however, the reader 
will readily deduce the opposite conclusion. ‘Tod ws- 
yohov pusncrov ry yaew....07e 0 Kiosog revra dsekenday 
TH Gis ETLEACAY NLOITA TOD vevous Tav avOowrMY, srk TOCk 
ry oinsioy syuciouro ymiv eridnwiav. LOeAnoeE yue ro 
EuUTOD TACO We, TeATOV [Ley OIA TATeLUEY AY, WY OF Bios UTO- 
OGbY MOTO. +0. eit vowov edowxev cig Bonbeiny.....ehr% Te0- 
ONTOS ..0.. UOITOS 00. wiTa TovrTas TovTOUS, Ex eoyerwY 
TAY near, avros eOaveowdy ev cugzt. “The grace of 
the great mystery.......... when THE Lorpb, after 
performing all things which appertain to the care of 
the race of mankind, completed the whole, by freely 
bestowing upon us his personal presence. For he 
benefited his creature man, first, by means of the 
patriarchs, whose lives are our examples, &c.: then 
he gave the law to assist us......next the prophets 
and the judges......after all these, in the last days, 
HE WAS HIMSELF manifested in the flesh.”'’ It is 
very obvious that by zvesos, in this passage, Basil sig- 
nifies the Supreme Being. His doctrine is, that Gop 
was manifested in the flesh; and since the passage 
which reminded him of this doctrine, and to which 
he alludes, in confirmation of it, was 1 Tim. iii, 16; 
we may safely conclude that he there read Osos. 

Our next authority is Chrysostom. Wetstein has 
made an attempt bya conjectural criticism, to weaken 
the evidence of Chrysostom in favour of the reading 


' Basil. Epist. 241, alias 65. 
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©z0¢: but in this attempt he has failed; for there are 
two passages in the works of this writer, in which 
this reading of 1 Tim. iii, 16, is perspicuously sup- 
ported. The first is in his homily de beato Philogo- 
nio, which was delivered a. D. 386. Speaking of the 
incarnation of the Son, he says, 70 6¢ Qzov dyra aySew- 
Tov Jerjous yeveodous nol avaoyeoras xuraByjvas rocovroy 
Oooy ovds Oscevoira, DeEaardas Ouveras, TOVTO ésb TO PeinwoEsurTo?, 
nal cumrnceas yeworr 0 On nak Tladaros SuvmaCov crsyer 
woh OMOhOyOULevas aya esi TO TIS EvOEEing LLUSHELO” ToIOY 
weya; Ocds ePavepadyn ev ouexsi. But that he, being 
God, should be willing to become a man, and should 
bear to descend, in a degree which the understanding 
cannot comprehend—this is most awful and astonish- 
ing. Paul wonders at it, and says,—‘ And. without 
controversy, great is the mystery of godliness.” What 
great (mystery)? ‘ God was manifest in the flesh.’”? 
The other passage (which alone is noticed by Wet- 
stein) is in the Homilies on 1 Tim. It is written in 
the same spirit, and is equally explicit as to the read- 
ing Yeds. After quoting the passage with that read- 
ing, Chrysostom comments on it as follows: Tourésw, 
Hj oinovownice n UmeE Hiway Ln (LOb Elarng TOvS xMdwVAS, [UNDE To 
Kyle TAY Kyla, [unde TOY HEYsepeu SLAOS est TIS oixovweVyS 
Hy eundnole’ evvonoov TO uusnesov, wok Doikces eyeisr nok Wosy- 
eloy esk Hoek Wey OL, Hak evos(elas puUSnoLOY, xub OWwOAoYOULLE- 
vas, oD Cnrovinevac, avapuPisorov vue esi exeson weel iscéav 
Oiatarrouevos ovdev rosovroy cixev olov ev ra Aevitizg, ic 
ETECOY GVaYE TO TeAYy[ue Ayar, Ozeog ePavegady ev ougel, 
rouresy 0 Anusoveyos addy. ‘The mystery of godli- 
ness—that is the economy instituted for us. Speak 
not to me of the bells, or of the holy of holies, or 


* Hom. vi, Ed. Benedict. tom. i, p. 497. 
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of the high priest. The church is the pillar of the 
world. Consider the mystery, and thou wilt have 
cause to tremble. It is a great mystery—a mystery 
of godliness—universally confessed, and not a sub- 
ject of question, for it is beyond doubt. Since, when 
discoursing of the priests, (according to what we read 
in Leviticus) he said nothing of this kind, he now 
brings the matter to a different point, and says, God 
was manifest in the flesh, that is, the Creator became 
visible.” * 

Theodoret (a. D. 423) whose authority, as an early 
and elaborate commentator on Scripture, is of con- 
siderable importance, supports the reading Oco¢ with 
equal clearness. Qzds éuveeddy ev cueni—Oeds yae ay 
xuk Ozod vids, zak adpurov exwv rv Obaw, O7A0S araow 
evaveumnous eyevero—< God was manifest in the flesh ; 
for he being God and the Son of God, and possess- 
ing an invisible nature, by becoming a man, was made 
manifest to all men.” * 

Euthalius, bishop of Sulca, who published the epis- 
tles of Paul, and divided them into chapters, (a. p. 
462,) headed the chapter containing 1 Tim. iii, 16, 
with the words r2ei Sela ougxaoews. According tothe 
testimony of his editor Zacagni, it clearly appears, 
that Euthalius read eos.’ 

To these authorities are to be added several others 
of a later date, yet by no means destitute of weight, 
viz. Johannes Damascenus, (a. D. 730) ° Epiphanius 
Catanensis (A. D. 787)" Photius, (a. p. 858)* Cicu- 
menius (A. D. 900)’ and Theophylact (4. p. 1077).’ 


3 Hom. xi, Ed. Ben. tom. xi, 606. * In loc. 
° Vid. Berriman Crit. Diss. on Tim. iii, 16, p. 217. 
© Tn loc. 7 Vid. Berriman, p. 224. 
8 Vid. Berriman, p. 225. ° In loe. ' In loc. 
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It appears then, that the various readings of 1 Tim. 
ili, 16, which have so extensively engaged the atten- 
tion of biblical critics, are 6 &pavegadn, 05 EDavecwdn, and 
Ozos epuveoady. 

That the reading 0 which is considered to be sup- 
ported by several oriental versions, and by one uncial 
MS. (D),’ is adopted by the post-Nicene Latin fathers, 
with little or no exception. 

That notwithstanding these authorities, since this 
reading derives scarcely any support from the Greeks ; 
since the Latins probably quoted the passage without 
reference to the original, in imitation one of another, 
and in support of a peculiar notion of their own; 
since the use of juszesov to describe Jesus Christ per- 
sonally, is abhorrent from the style and doctrine of 
the apostle ; and since the change of o¢ into 0 is much 
more probable, than that of 0 into 0s, we may con- 
clude, with Griesbach, that 0 is a supposititious 
reading. 

That the question therefore lies between o¢ and 
Oz0s. 
~ That although the formation of OC from OC by 
omission, is more probable than that of OC from OC 
by addition, yet since either of these circumstances 
might occur, and since construction allows of either 
reading, the question can be settled only by a com- 
parison of authorities. 


o 


* * * T now consider D an authority for O¢0s. 
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Lastly, That the comparison stands as follows :— 


MANUSCRIPTS. 


VERSIONS. 


FATHERS. 


0S 
The Augian and Bo- 
ernerian (F and G, a 
single authority) pos- 
sibly. Two small-let- 
ter MSS. (17 and 73) 
certainly. 


NONE, 


Cyril Alex. (a. pb. 
412) in parte, proba- 
bly. 

Epiphanius (a. pb. 
390) probably. 

Theodore Mopsuest. 
(A. D. 400) clearly. 

Also some persons 
in the 6th century, as 
appears from the story 
told by Liberatus and 
Hinckmarus. 


@s0s. 

The Augian and Bo- 
ernerian (F and G, a sin- 
gle authority) probably. 
The Alexandrian & Eph- 
rem (A and C) almost 
certuinly.> With the ex- 
ception of 17 and 73, 
all collated small-letter 
MSS. of every class cer- 
tainly. 

Arabic Polyg.and MS. 
Slavonic, certainly. 

Armenian, possibly.* 

Ignatius (a. p. 100) 
Clemens Alex. (a. D. 
194), and others, proba- 
bly. 
Dionysius Alex. (A. D. 
264) if genuine, as is 
probable, pretty clearly. 

Athanasius (a. D. 326) 
if genuine, as is probable, 
certainly. 

Cyril Alex. (a. p. 412) 
in parte, probably. 

Basil (a. D. 370) pro- 
bably. 


Gregory Nyss. (a. D.370))} 


Chrysostom (A. D. 386) 
Theodoret (a. D. 423) 
Euthalius (4. D. 462) 
Damascenus (A. D. 730) 
Epiphan., jun.(a.p. 787) 
Photius (a. p. 858) 
CEcumenius (a. p. 900) 


Theophylact (a. p. 1077) J 


clearly. 


*** To A and C may nowbe added Beza’s MS, the D of Griesbach. 
4 * * The comparison of vERsr1oNs will now stand as follows :— 


For 0s——NONE. 


For ©@¢ig—-The Arab. Polyg. 

Slavonic MS. certainly. 
Georgian 

The Philoxenian _—_) with sufficient 

Syriac } clearness. 

The Syriac Peschito 
Ethiopic forty 
Erpenian Arabic 
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On a mature consideration of this comparative state- 
ment, I deem it to be indisputable, that the evidences 
in favour of @¢0s, which include many of the Alex- 
andrine, some of the Western, and nearly all the By- 
zantine authorities, greatly preponderate over those in 
favour of 0¢; and although a considerable allowance 
may reasonably be demanded for os, on the ground 
of its being the most probable origin of 0,° 1 cannot 
avoid concluding, that Griesbach, on his own pro- 
fessed principles of classification, had no sufficient 
reasons for the expulsion of @zos ; but that this long- 
recewed reading ought clearly to be retained in the 
text of the Greek Testament. 


** Such is the conclusion to which we are brought 
by the mere comparison of the respective authorities 


°* * JT have long been of the sentiment that the strongest 
ground in favour of the reading és, is the apparent probability of 
its having been the origin of the reading ¢«. But Dr. Henderson 
has suggested an origin for ¢, or rather for the Latin quod, which 
affords no evidence whatever in favour of 0s, and which certainly 
wears the appearance of considerable probability. Quod is the 
reading of the Vulgate, and probably of that ancient Latin version— 
the Vetus Itala—mentioned by Augustine, from which the Vul- 
gate was formed; and on the authority of these versions, this 
reading became nearly universal among the later Latin fathers. 
Now it appears that between the Latin version and the Syriac 
Peschito, there exists a remarkable correspondence, for which there 
seems to be no better way of accounting, than by the supposition, 
that when the author of the Vetus Itala was executing his task, 
he took the Syriac Peschito for his guide. If this was the case 
nothing could be more natural, than his adoption of quod after 
sacramentum, when he observed the Syriac 9. Yet this ¥ was 
probably no relative at all; but only a conjunction, signifying 
‘¢that;” in which case, it must be allowed that the author of the 
Peschito did not read 6, but @eg. Thus the prevalence of the 
reading guod in the Western church, may have arisen, not from 
the existence of any MSS. which presented either ¢ or ¢¢ in 1] Tim. 
iii, 16; but from a mere accidental ambiguity in the Syriac ver- 
sion! 
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for 6 and @z0¢,—a conclusion, of which, as I appre- 
hend, no man can deny the soundness, who is accus- 
tomed to the examination of comparative evidences. 

In order, however, to confirm its correctness, we 
may briefly appeal to the apostolic context, and to the 
common sense of every reader of Scripture. When 
the apostle begins his sentence with ojwodocyoupévas, 
“ without controversy, it is evident that he is about 
to introduce some emphatic statement. And from the 
succeeding words, “ greatis the mystery of godliness,” 
it is equally clear, that this statement relates to some 
highly important doctrine, appertaining to the deep 
things of God, and inscrutable to the wisdom of 
man. 

Now that he who (0s) was manifest in the flesh, 
was also justified by the Spirit ; and further, that the 
same person was seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, &c., are propositions which present no mys- 
tery to the understanding. But “God manifest in the 
flesh” is at once the central point, and the “ great 
mystery, of the christian religion. It is a truth of 
which we may indeed comprehend some of the prac- 
tical effects; but of which the nature and mode are 
far beyond the reach of the human intellect. It be- 
longs to the unfathomable secrets of an infinite Being. 
While therefore the first clause of this remarkable 
verse, may almost be said to preclude the reading 6s, 
it demands the reading Ses, and claims it as its 
own. | 

The reader will observe that the apostle, in verse 
15, calls the Church of Christ, sda zai deaiwuc ris 
adnreios, ‘the pillar and basis of truth.” He makes 
use of this figure in writing to Timothy, who was 
then resident at Ephesus—a city adorned with nume- 
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rous superb monuments, and inscribed pillars. What 
then can be more probable than Dr. Henderson's sup- 
position, that the same figure is implied in verse 16, 
and that the “ great mystery of godliness,” of which 
the church bears the impress, is here represented as 
an emphatic inscription on an imaginary column? 
Ocos 

EDavecantn & ocens 

EDILOIOIN ev TVEDWATS, 

BOI] HY YEOIS, 

ELNOUY IY BV ESVETI, 

ETISEVI] EY LOTWa, 

aveAm—ry &v O0E7. 


No. XIX. 


ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON I TIM. 111, 16. 


Although the conclusion to which we are now come 
appears to rest on a solid basis, it may be useful to 
dwell for a short time on this passage of Scripture, as 
read by Griesbach and the editors of the U. N. V. 
When deprived of S<0s, it can no longer be cited as 
a direct declaration of the deity of Jesus Christ: ne- 
vertheless, even in this form, it contains an obvious 
allusion to that doctrine. 

“Without controversy great is the mystery of god- 
liness. He who was manifested in the flesh was jus- 
tied by the Spirit, &c.” The singular and striking 
phrase, “was manifested in the flesh,” is explained 
by the editors of U.N. V. as follows: ‘ was evidently 
a real man, a proper human being, and not a man in 
appearance only, as the Gnostics and Docete taught, 
to whom the apostle seems to allude.” 

The Docete, who entertained the notion here men- 
tioned, and who derived their title from 6oxéw videor, 
were the followers of Julius Cassianus, and did not 
make their appearance until nearly the close of the 
second century.° ‘These persons, therefore, could not 
have been the objects of the apostle’s attention. With 
respect to the Gnostics, their general opinion appears 
to have been, that Christ was a superangelic and im- 


6 Vid. Rees’ Cyclop. in voc. 
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passible Being who descended into Jesus, as into a 
receptacle, at the time when the latter was baptized. 
Thus they made the Christ and Jesus separate per- 
sons. It appears, however, that a division of this sect 
held the doctrine afterwards adopted by the Docete ; 
namely, that Jesus was himself the Christ, but that 
he lived (as a man) and died—only in appearance.” 

Although we have no reason to suppose that the 
apostle had here any view to the refutation of this 
particular heresy—a purpose for which he would 
scarcely have selected the verb éQavegaén—it is clear 
that the passage relates to the proper humanity of 
Jesus Christ; for odeé, as we have elsewhere found 
occasion to observe, denotes not merely the visible 
body of a man, but the human nature.’ 

But although the real humanity of Christ is by all 
Christians admitted to be true, it is neither the whole 
truth respecting him, nor the whole doctrine here al- 
luded to. Had it been the apostle’s intention to assert 
that Jesus Christ was a real man, and nothing else, or 
in other words, that he was, as the editors conceive 
him to have been, @ mere man—it is quite incredible 
that he would have employed the phrase ‘* was mani- 
Jfested in the flesh.” Who does not perceive that this 
phrase involves the idea of the appearing in the flesh 
of a Being who had previously subsisted invisibly ? 

7 «Sed corruunt (Gnostici) iterum dicentes, eum qui sursum est, 
‘Christum et Salvatorem non natum esse, sed et post baptisma ejus 
qui sit de dispositione Jesu, ipsum sicut columbam in eum descend- 
isse :’’ Ireneus Contra Her. lib. iii, cap. x, Ed. Ben. p. 186. 
““Quoniam autem sunt qui dicunt, Jesum quidem receptaculum 
Christi fuisse, in quem desuper quasi columbam descendisse Chris- 
Titer ata. et esse quidem filium Jesum, patrem vero Christum, 
et Christi patrem Deum: alii vero putative eum passum naturali- 
ter impassibilem existentem ;”’ cap. xvi, p. 204. See also Igna- 


tius, Ep. ad Smyrne@os. 
Sid. 1, 142 uty 6) &c. 
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In reference to this point, the words of Cyril are wor- 
thy of being recalled to our attention,—“ If Christ is 
considered a common man, how was he ‘manifested in 
the flesh ? How indeed can it fail to be universally 
understood, that every man is in the flesh, and could 
not otherwise be seen?” ® 

The true key to the apostle’s meaning in this pas- 
sage (whether we adopt or exclude the word eds) 
may be found in a variety of parrallel texts. Vid 
John i, 1,14; Rom. i, 3,4; viii, 3; ix, 5; 1 Cor. 
xv, 47; Phil. ii, 6,7; Heb. ii, 14—18; x,5; ] John 
i, 1,2. These passages, together with ] Tim. iii, 16, 
when considered in connexion with each other, bear 
an accordant and most satisfactory testimony to the 
joint doctrines of the deity and incarnation of Christ. 

In 1 John i, 1, 2, more particularly, the verb épavegadn 
again occurs, and again expresses the appearing in the 
flesh of him, who had previously subsisted spiritually 
and invisibly. “ ‘That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, and our hands have handled of the Worp or 
Lire. For the Lire was manifested, (éPaveewdy) and 
we have seen it, and bear witness, and shew unto you 
that ETERNAL LIFE which was with the Father, and 
was manifested (é~aveeadn) unto us, &c.” “The word,” 
“the life,’ and “eternal life,” are expressions else- 
where applied by this apostle, as personal titles of 
the Son of God:* and in the passage now cited, they 
appear to be incapable of any other interpretation. 
The doctrine of John, like that of Paul, is plainly 
this; that Christ, the eternal Word—the author and 
giver of life, who subsisted invisibly with the Father 


° Cyril de Recta Fide, p. 153. 
1 See John i, 1; xiv, 6; 1 John v, 20; Rev. xix, 13. 
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in the beginning of all things—was, by his incarna- 
tion, made manifest—so that his followers saw, heard, 
and handled him. Accordingly John soon afterwards 
applies the term é@aveewdn expressly to the Son of God 
—‘‘ For this purpose, the Son of God was manifested, 
(2Quvecwbn) that he might destroy the works of the 
devil.” ” 

These observations will, I trust, throw light on two 
other passages in the epistles of John, which plainly 
relate to the same subject. “ Hereby know ye the 
Spirit of God: every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh (é cugni tandvdora) is of 
God: and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God.”* Again 
—‘For many deceivers are entered into the world, 
who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh (éexowevoy év oaexi). This is a deceiver and an 
antichrist.” * ‘The editors of U.N. V. (after Priestley) 
have offered the same interpretation of these passages, 
as of 1 Tim. iii, 16. On the words, “ come in the 
flesh,” they say, “ that is, that Jesus Christ was a real 
man, in opposition to the Gnostics and Docete, who 
taught that Christ was a man only in appearance.” ° 
That the real humanity of Christ is alluded to in this 
passage as well as in 1 Tim. iii, 16, is neither disputed 
nor disputable. But that “ to be areal man,” and to 
“come in the flesh,” are equivalent expressions—or 
that the apostle would be likely to use the latter 
phrase, for the purpose of denoting that Jesus was 
a man and nothing more—common sense forbids us to 
imagine. If we take these words according to their 
plain and obvious force, and compare them with the 

2 ch. ili, 8. 31 Johniv,2,3.  * 2 John 7. 
5 Note in loc. 
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opening passage of the epistle, we shall not fail to 
perceive, that the doctrine, of which the confession 
is here enjoined as a test of soundness in religion, 1s 
that of the incarnation of a divine Saviour. It is, 
that the Son who had preexisted with the Father in 
the unity of the Godhead, actually took our nature 
upon him, and thus became the Messiah of Israel, 


and the Redeemer of the World. 


No. XX. 


JESUS CHRIST, **OUR GREAT GOD AND SAVIOUR.” 


Tue doctrine, that Jesus Christ is “ OUR GREAT 
Gop anp Saviour,” may be regarded as expressly as- 
sumed by the apostle Paul, in the following passage. 

"Exedy yar 7 veers rod Oeod n owrjesos ruow avdeorois, 
Tosdevovon Hwes, voc Kevnocmevos THv Koecesay xual TAS xoo- 
poines exibvpring, cwPedvas xech Oincclwg nek evoebas Chowper 
ty ra viv aiavsr LIeocdeyowevos ryv waxugiay thaloa, xo 

exiPeveray Tyo OdEns TOD mEycAov Oeod xausk owrIeos 
jwpay, Inood Kesorod os eoweev cuurov varie yuav, iva 
Avrewonras nas amo réons cvoming xual xubuelon sauTw 
Aaov wepsobosov, Cyrwrny xadray cova. 

“ For the grace of God which bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously and godly, in this present world; looking 
for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of 
the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” ‘Eng. Trans. 

King James's translators have left us in doubt, whe- 
ther they understood the words Qzod and Zarzjeos of 
one or of two persons. Had they intended to apply 
@cod to the Father, and Zwr7yeos to Jesus Christ, they 

Tit. un, L1—14. 
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would probably have followed the example of Cran- 
mer, in repeating the preposition “of” before “ our 
Saviour." On the other hand, if they understood 
both these terms as relating to Jesus Christ, they 
might certainly have expressed their meaning with 
greater clearness. 

But whatever may have been the views of the au- 
thors of our received version, on the present subject, 
we are in possession of sound critical reasons, as well 
as of the authority of the ancient church in general, 
for understanding the terms @<od and Zwrieos as both 
relating to our Lord Jesus Christ. According to a 
common rule of Greek construction, the apostle’s 
words reocdexomevos, &c. ought to be rendered, “ Look- 
ing for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing OF 
OUR GREAT Gop AND Saviour JEsus Curist, who 
gave himself for us, &c.” 

The rule in question relates to the use of the ar- 
ticle before attributives; i. e. before words which 
indicate the attributes of a thing or person. ‘These 
are adjectives and participles without exception, and 
all such substantives as describe character, office, re- 
lation, and quality.® 

The rule consists of two parts, and may be stated 
as follows: 

1. When two or more attributives, joined by a 
copulative or copulatives, are assumed of the same 


7 Cranmer’s version is, ‘‘ the appearing of the glory of the great 
God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” I understand that in 
Wickliffe’s version, the words God and Saviour are both applied to 
Jesus Christ. 

8 «These substantives,” says Middleton, ‘ we find interchanged 
and associated both with adjectives and with participles. They are 
interchanged, as when 6 BovAsiwy is put for 6 BouAcirys, and they are 
associated as in 6 wegiepyos nai ovxopavrns, riv yinra nal wepirerpmnira,” 


Doctr. of Gr. Art. Note, p. 80. 
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person or thing, persons or things, the article is in- 
serted before the first of such attributives, but is not 
repeated before the remaining ones. 2. When, on 
the contrary, two or more attributives, so connected, 
are assumed of different persons or things, the article 
is inserted before each of them in succession. 

The following examples will serve to elucidate the 
Jist part of the rule. 

‘Paoxsos, “O vids wal xdngovomos rod redvyxoros, Hyar- 


dures. “ Roscius, the son and heir of the deceased was 
9 


angry.” 7 

‘O ciuBovdos «ab parwe eye. 
sellor and orator.” * 

Tov yonra zak Baravriorimov xak Ssarerunnora THY 
sonmreiay. ‘The cheat and purse-cutter and destroyer 
of the state.” ” 

Ta we aioxen dvoynuie O& ‘ Things which are 
base, but necessary.” * 

Tovds avroyeieus nai Doveas rav rorsrav. ‘ Those 
who assault and murder the citizens.” * 

So also in the New Testament. 

"Qhore rOv Tuproy zak xwQov xa Audsiv xal BAéwenv. 
“So that the blind and deaf man, both spake and saw.”* 

"Ey yoaoes rod xveiov nuav xas owrneos Inood Xeiorod. 
“ In the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” ° 
— ‘Taegan 7 Oecd xai Tlargi. ‘Before God, even the 
Father,” or rather, ‘‘ Before him who is both God and 
Father.” * 

Similar examples abound in the works of Greek 
writers both sacred and profane. It is a mode of ex- 


“T who am the coun- 


9 Plutarch. 1 Demosthenes. * Aschines. * Herodotus. 
4 Tsocrates. Vid. Middleton, Doct. of Gr. Article, pp. 80, 88. 
5 Matt. xu, 22. 6 2 Pet. iii, 18. 7 James i, 27. 
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pression as common and familiar as any which could 
easily be pointed out; and every Greek scholar must 
allow, that in any such phrases as those which have 
now been quoted, the repetition of the article before 
the successive attributives, would be foreign from the 
idiom of the language. Whatsoever, therefore, may 
be said respecting the uncertainty attaching to the 
Greek article, it would be very unreasonable to as- 
cribe this usage either to chance or to arbitrary choice. 
Unquestionably it must rest upon some intelligible 
principle. 

On the nature of that principle, we may derive suf- 
ficient information from the able and, on the whole, 
satisfactory work, of the late Bishop Middleton. Ac- 
cording to that writer, “the Greek prepositive article 
is the pronoun. relative 0, so employed that its relation 
is supposed to be more or less obscure; which rela- 
tion, therefore, is explained in some adjunct, annexed 
to the article by the participle of existence expressed 
or understood.” “ Hence,” he adds, “ the article may 
be considered as the subject, and its adjunct as the 
predicate, of a proposition, differing from ordinary 
propositions only as assumption differs from assertion, 
for this is the only difference between the verb and 
the participle—between ési and ap.” * 

That Middleton is correct in his general theory— 
that the article 0, 7, 70, is a pronoun, (partaking in- 
deed, like the hic, hec, hoc, of the Latins, of a de- 
monstrative quite as much as of a relative character) 
—investigation appears fully to confirm. For, in the 
Jirst place, like hic, heéc, hoc, and other pronouns 
both Greek and Latin, whether relative or demon- 
strative, the Greek article is regularly declined with 


® Doct. Gr. Art. pp. 7, 8. 
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genders, cases, and numbers. ‘This would scarcely 
have been the case had it been as Jones imagines, an 
ecce—a mere exclamatory mark of definition. ° 

Secondly, it is often found, especially in Homer, 
without any adjunct whatever, in which case it is 
universally confessed to be a pronoun, as in the fol- 
lowing and a thousand other instances. 

‘O yce Buoirgjs yorwdets 
Novdoov ave oreuroy were xunny. 

“For he was enraged with the King, and excited 
a deadly disease in the camp.” ? 

‘O yae nade. ‘For he came. 

‘O pen 07 08 theye TH wee Orwree. “But he told him 
the things which he had seen.” * 

Totos wer 09 xaresnuce rodsoexin. “But against these 
the siege was formed.” ‘ 

Thirdly, as it follows from the pronominal nature 
of the article, that the participle of existence must 
either be expressed-or understood between it and its 
adjunct, so the frequent expression of this participle 
affords an evidence that the article is indeed a pro- 
noun. Thus, in the phrase of padisa wksos Ovres 
jxis& ®rovroves,’ of is properly rendered by the English 
pronoun ¢hose, with a relative—‘ those who are the 
most worthy of riches are the last to grow rich.” 
Nor is there any ground for regarding the case as 
substantially altered where the participle of existence 
is not expressed. Had Aristotle written of wdduse 
&Es01 nxise *Aovrovar, it is plain that ovres must have 
been understood, and that of would still have con- 
tinued in its nature pronominal. 


999 


9 See Expl. of Gr. Art. by John Jones, LL.D., p. 3 
mye bor At tee wh Abe 3 Herod, lib. 1, § 68. 
4 Td. lib. i, § 81. 5 Arist. de Mor. vid. Middleton, p. 39. 
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Dr. Middleton is probably right in applying his 
doctrine universally, and in asserting that the article 
“always indicates the subintellection of the participle 
of existence, where that participle is not expressed 
or otherwise implied.”° ‘This fact, however, appears 
particularly clear, as it relates to the article when 
-used before attributives. In the participles of other 
verbs, that of existence is involved and virtually ex- 
pressed ;” and when it is not expressed before ad- 
jectives, or attributive substantives, (used with the 
article,) common sense obviously leads us to supply 
it. Who does not perceive that 6 eyados is 0 ay aya- 
sos, he that is good; and 6 Osos, 6 av Oeos, he that is 
God? The same ellipsis takes place when adverbs 
are used attributively. Ta aa is ra dvra cd, the 
things which are above: ra zara, ra dvra xzurd, the 
things which are beneath. 

In addition, I have only to remark, that the pro- 
nominal nature of the article appears to have been 
very familiar to the apostle Paul, who often uses it 
instead of the relative pronoun, as in the following 
examples among many others—rod yevowévov (for 06 
eyéevero) éx omtouaros AaBi0, “who was made of the 
seed of David:”* xaos rots obs (for of ciow) ev Pawn, 


22.9 


“to all who are in Rome:”® aearav rav thy BAg- 


6 Mid. p. 44. | 
7 “ Scaliger says, that though the Romans rejected from their 
language the simple word ens, they used it in the composition of 
their active participles, so that audigens is dxovwy wy. This is true, 
no doubt: but how happens it that dxotwy wy is foreign from the 
Greek idiom? Evidently because the Greeks have made the same 
use of &y which the Latins made of ens : they have incorporated it 
with their participles of the present tense in each of their conjuga- 
tions: Mid. Doct. Gr. Art. p. 44. The same principle applies 
to participles of all tenses, and voices. 
8 Rom. 1, 3. ?-ver, 7, 
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Seay xareyovrev (for of xaréyovor) “of the men who 
hold the truth :”' Xegrsog‘O ay (for 6¢ ésiv) ext ravrav, 
** Christ, who is over all.” ? 

On the supposition then, that Middleton’s general 
doctrine, on the subject of the Greek article, is cor- 
rect, how does it apply to the rule now stated, viz. 
that when two or more attributives, joined by a copu- 
lative or copulatives, are assumed of the same person 
or thing, persons or things, the article is imserted 
before the first of such attributives, but is not re- 
peated before the remaining ones? ‘The application 
of the principle to the rule is easy and clear. Since 
the article with its adjunct contains an assumptive 
proposition, it follows that every time the article is 
repeated, we have a fresh assumption. But in the 
case supposed by the rule, the successive attributives 
relate to the subject of a single assumption, and there- 
fore the repetition of the article before each of them, 
would form a contradiction in terms—it would, as 
Middleton observes, involve the absurdity of “ adding 
an individual to himself.” 

Thus, in the phrase ‘O rigaos xat xaos, we have 
a single assumption relating to an individual subject, 
and we render the words he that is blind and deaf; 
but if the article be inserted before zaGo¢ as well as 
7v~hos, we shall have ¢wo assumptions, and these 
must be understood as relating to ‘wo individuals. 
In such a case, we must render the Greek “ He that 
is blind, and he that is deaf.” On the supposition 
that rvgaos and xa#Po¢ relate to the same person, the 
omission of the article before z#@o¢ is not an ellipsis, 
as some persons imagine, but 7s required by a common 
principle of construction. So plain is this principle, 


1 Rom, i, 18. * Rom... ix, 0. 
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and so universal appears to be its application, that 
wherever we find attributives assumed in a sentence, 
and connected by a copulative or copulatives, with 
the article prefixed before each of them, we may 
consider the repetition of the article a sure indica- 
tion that they severally relate to distinct persons or 


things.° 


5 Dr. Middleton’s theory respecting the subintellection of the 
participle of existence, between the article and its adjunct or pre- 
dicate, is strongly confirmed by the customary omission of the arti- 
cle in the following cases : 

lst. In propositions which merely affirm or deny existence, as 
zoriy éxioryiuon, Arist.—‘ There is knowledge.” ovz éor? Ocdc, 
Ps. liii, 1—‘‘ The fool hath said, there is no God.’ Had the arti- 
cle been used before évior7un and Otc, the existence of both would 
have been thereby assumed ; in which case, to affirm the existence 
of the former, would have been superfluous, to deny that of the 
latter, contradictory in terms. 

2nd. Before nouns preceded by verbs or participles, substantive 
or nuncupative, as, a/rios eimui rod coAeuov—* I am the cause of 
the war:” Demost. Ainawg ¢rixarovmevoc—* Called the just.’ 
Here the article would be required before a/riz and d/xasg were it 
not for the preceding verb and participle, which are of a nature 
to preclude the necessity of such an assumption as the article 
would indicate. 

3rd. Before verbs of appointing, choosing, creating, &c. as 77¢- 
pow nol nveg needy Didumwos arévrwy—‘* Philip was chosen the 
leader and master of them all.” This case is resolvable into the 
former, as, eivat, to be, is properly supplied after the verb 7gé3q: 
vid. Mid. 61—65. <‘‘The omission in these several cases,” says 
Middleton, ‘‘ however different they may appear, is one and the 
same, being a necessary consequence of the subintellection of the 
participle of existence :” p. 66. 

When, however, the existence of the predicate is intended to be 
assumed, it is accompanied by the article even after verbs substan- 
tive; asin 1 Kings xviii, 39: Kugws airég cor “O Osd¢.—** Jehovah, 
He is God.” Here the existence of a Supreme Being is assumed, 
and the object of the proposition is to identify Jehovah with him. 
The question was whether Jehovah or Baal was God. The pro- 
position asserts, that ‘‘ Jehovah—He is God.” In similar propo- 
sitions, it sometimes happens that there are two or more predicates, 
in which case they may each of them take the article, even though 
they are simple attributives, as in 2 John 7: Odrés éorw ‘O rAdv5 
xa) ‘O *Avriygiorog—* He is the Deceiver and the Antichrist.” I 
conceive, that in this instance, the verb and its nominative are to 
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This observation naturally leads to some consider- 
ation of the second branch of the rule—namely, that 
when two or more attributives, connected by a copu- 
lative or copulatives, are assumed of different persons 
or things, the article is employed before each of them 
m succession. Examples illustrative of this part of 
the rule, are of frequent occurrence. ‘The following 
may sutlice. 

EXAMPLES. 

Avrodvras wiv nal yaieovor ak of KOeoves wal 08 Deo- 
Viol, 206 OF DesAol wai 04 cvdecios—Both the foolish 
and the wise, both the oy and the brave, are 
liable to sorrow and joy.* 

To praia © 6b £0 xeee athe better and the worse.’ 
WYoryeor 02 50 cuveryov xual ovyncivoy owoiws ra Te ovyyevn 
%ub Te (ut) owodvAG, (an example which illustrates both 
parts of the rule) “ Cold which alike contracts and 
combines both congenial and uncongenial substances. ° 
Tois aydwos nal rats ygous—~* To unmarried men 
and to widows.” * 

It ought indeed to be observed, that this branch of 
the rule, applies to the use of the article before nouns 
of every description, whether attributives or not. Thus 


be understood before the second predicate—‘‘ He is the Deceiver 
and (he is) the Antichrist.” This example contains no infringe- 
ment of the Rule part 1, because as Middleton observes, (in loc.) 
the writer is not here assuming the union, in one person, of the 
two characters of Deceiver and Antichrist, but is asserting the 
identity of the person spoken of, with each of them distinctivelr Yy- 
Had the proposition been differently constructed—had the writer, 
for example, intended to convey the idea, that he who was the 
Deceiver and Antichrist was coming—he could not, with any cor- 
rectness, have inserted the article before the second attributive. We 
should then have read ‘0 Tavs Ha) Avringeioros coxeras. John xiv, 
6, and Rev. i, 11, present examples of the peeat kind. 

‘ Platoi in Gorgia, § 42. 5 Id. § 44, 

® Aristot. de Generat. et Corrupt, lib. ul, cap. 2. 
7 1 Cor. vii, 8. 
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we read in Plato, rad» Avrav xal rav ndovar—* OF 
pains and pleasures :” * and in Sophocles, 
ray Ass aseurcy 

nak trav oveaviay Ofuiv— 
“The lightning of Jupiter and celestial justice.”° Tod 
eoyou TI¢ Thorews HUI TOD xorov TIS wyurns—< OF the 
work of faith and labour of love.”* It is almost 
needless to remark, that similar instances abound in 
every Greek writer. 

The principle of this branch of the rule, is equally 
clear with that of the former. Since each of the con- 
nected nouns in these examples, relates to a distinct 
individual, and therefore forms the subject of a dis- 
tinct assumption, and since such assumption can be 
properly expressed only by the article with its adjunct 
or predicate, (the participle of existence being in every 
case expressed or understood) it plainly follows that, 
in grammatical strictness, the article is required before 
the second and following nouns, just as much as #t is 
before the first noun in the series. 

But although this latter branch of the rule rests, 
like its precursor, on a clear principle, it is by no 
means observed im practice with equal uniformity. 
The former part of the rule is broken only when the 
article is improperly and anomalously znserted—a fault 
into which no competent Greek writer would be likely 
to fall: but the latter part is infringed by that which 
is comparatively easy and natural—omission ; and 
omission or ellipsis is generally considered justifiable, 
and in point of fact, is of frequent occurrence, when- 
ever it is productive of no obscurity or confusion in 
the sense. 


8 Gorgias, § 41. ° Electr. 1, 1059. 
1 1 Thess. 1, 3. 
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Although, therefore, our rule is in point of principle 
applicable to nouns of every description, and is gene- 
rally observed, it is nevertheless liable to be infringed, 
when they are the names of substances or of abstract 
ideas, as ‘O AiQ0¢ xai yevoos. “Stone and gold.” 
Tiy arepian xai cmasdevotuy.* ‘Inexperience and 
unskilfulness.” In all such cases, the operation of 
ellipsis is allowable because productive of no incon- 
venience. Since one substance or one abstract idea, 
cannot possibly be the same as another, no obscurity, 
in such instances, can arise from the omission of the 
article. 

But when the connected nouns are attributives, the 
rule becomes more important, and is far more exactly 
observed. Since it almost always happens that a va- 
riety of attributives may be predicated of the same 
person, the omission of the article before any of them, 
when, in such a series as has been described, they are 
intended to relate respectively to different persons, 
would for the most part be productive of great obscu- 
rity, and therefore the ellipsis is no longer justifiable. 
Even as it relates to attributives, however, the rule 
is liable to certain limitations, which do not involve 
this difficulty. 

Thus in the case of proper names, since every one 
knew that Alexander and Philip were different per- 
sons, AXschines ran no risk of becoming ambiguous, 
when he used the expression ro» AAé&avdeov zai Di- 
Airzov: neither can Luke be considered to have ex- 
pressed himself obscurely, when he wrote ow r@ 
IlavrAw xai BagvéBu. The repetition of the article 
before the second proper name, is however both more 


Perit. * Acts xv, 22. 


: 
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correct and more usual, andin these and some similar 
instances, the omission may be accounted for by the 
circumstance, that the two persons mentioned, were 
previously well known in connection with each other.’ 

Again, the article is sometimes omitted before the 
second attributive, when such attributive is placed in 
direct opposition to the first, or when it is in its na- 
ture incapable of being predicated of the same thing 
or person. Thus Diogenes Laertius having divided 
some of Plato’s dialogues into two kinds, viz. Sewe7- 
parinzos and reaxrixos, subdivides the former into ro» 
Quoinov xa Koyixor, “ the natural and speculative,’ and 
the latter into roy 4Ssxov zai roririxov, “ the moral 
and political.” Here the omission of the article 
before the second attributives, although somewhat 
awkward, is consistent with clearness; as it plainly 
is also, in the following examples, 70 émov zas ov 
gov, “* that which is mine and that which is not mine :”* 
70 do1ov xab wu, “that which is holy and that which is 
not so: ° werausd Tov rosdrvros ai reoyorros, “ between 
the doer and the sufferer.”" In these and all similar 
cases, there is an obvious ellipsis; and that ellipsis is 
harmless. 

Lastly, a similar omission of the article sometimes 
takes place when the attributives are of the plural 
number—the reason of which is sufficiently evident. 
Although several attributes and offices may easily be 
united in a single person, and several characters in one 
substance, it is highly improbable, that a plurality of 
persons or substances should all present the same 
combinations. Thus, were we required to describe 
two persons, the one a Pharisee, the other an Elder, 


* See Middleton, pp. 117, 118. 
° Plutarch. ® Plato. 7 Plato. 
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we should express ourselves very improperly did we 
say, O Qaeisuios zak weecSvrecos, instead of ‘O dagicaios 
zai ‘O xeeoBureeos: but were we speaking of the Pha- 
risees and Elders in the plural, and under the notion 
that the Pharisees were not of necessity Elders, nor 
the Elders Pharisees, it would be inelegant rather 
than inaccurate to omit the second article, and to say, 
0k Dugiouol xak reeaPBurecos. 

With these limitations, which so conspicuously arise 
out of the nature of the case, it may fairly be said, 
that the second branch of our rule is-of universal ap- 
plication in the Greek language. Examples of its 
observance are perpetually met with in Greek wri- 
ters; and instances of its infraction, (within the pre- 
scribed limits) if ever to be found, and they are on all 
hands allowed to be extremely rare) can be ascribed 
only to great carelessness of composition. It is in 
vain that “ Gregory Blunt,” in his “ Six more Letters 
to Granville Sharp,” amuses himself and his readers 
by proving that the rule is not observed in English ; 
for it is nevertheless indisputably true that it is ob- 
served in Greek. And equally in vain is it, that this 
unknown author objects to the rule because of its 
limitations; for both coincide with the analogy of 
grammar in general. The rule, like other rules of 
composition, rests upon a principle; and its limita. 
tions, like theirs, arise from the tendency which pre- 
vails in most writers to express themselves, notwith- 
standing precise grammatical principles, with as much 
facility and brevity as is consistent with clearness. 


Now, although it is universally admitted that our 
rule, as thus limited, is very generally observed by 
classical Greek writers, the question naturally arises 
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whether it can be safely applied to the less cultivated 
dialect of the evangelists and apostles? Some of the 
opposers of the divinity of Christ appear to consider, 
that little more is necessary for the decision of the 
present branch of the controversy, than to ridicule 
the notion of extracting doctrines from the words of 
these “ rude Hellenistic writers,” by the help of an 
* Attic refinement,” respecting “so subtle a part of 
speech as the article.” In answer to such an allega- 
tion, it might be enough to reply, that our rule is no 
such refinement. It belongs not to the mere nicety 
and polish of the Greek tongue, but rests on so plain 
a principle, that it could hardly be otherwise than 
practically familiar to every writer and speaker of 
Greek. On such a subject as the present, however, 
there is nothing like the evidence of fact. And the 
fact is that our rule is observed with at least as much 
exactness by the authors of the New Testament, as 
by Greek writers in general. I believe that Sharp 
and Wordsworth are correct in asserting, that no sin- 
gle example of the infraction of the rule, within its 
true limits, is to be found in the whole of the New 
Testament.’ It is more particularly incumbent upon 
us, however, to examine whether it was habitually 
followed by the apostle Paul. ‘The result of such an 
examination I have found to be very satisfactory; as 
will appear from the following statement. 

First, When the attributives relate to the same 
person or thing, persons or things, the apostle makes 
use of the article before the first attributive only, as 
in the following examples: 


8 See Remarks on the Uses of the Definite Article in the Gr. 
Text of New Test. by Granville Sharp, and Six Letters to 
G. Sharp, respecting his Remarks, Lond. 1802. 
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Ta 02 pon eoyalowevw, xioredorvrs 52. “To him that 
worketh not, but believeth.”° “Acracausde ’ Avdeovixor 
zoek lovviay rovs ouyyeréig mov xk ovvesyahwTOUS (LOD. 
“Salute Andronicus and Junias my relations and fel- 
low soldiers.” ‘O yee todiav nal river evaking. “He 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily.”* Evaoynres ‘O 
Oxds zai rurie rod Kueiov juav Inood Xesorod, ‘O rarno 
Tov oinrionay zak Osos réons rapuxrnoews. “ Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies and God of all consolation.”* The 
phrase, “‘O zig zai rare, which, in point of gram- 
matical construction, perfectly resembles the combi- 
nation, in Tit. ii, 13, of “‘O Osos zai cwrye, is, in its 
various cases, of frequent occurrence in Paul’s epis- 
tles.. ‘O zal odeuyiocmevos xa dovs. “ He that sealed 
and gave.”*> Ta DeimpBedorrs zak Oauvegodves. “ To 
him that causes to triumph and makes manifest.” ° 
Tod zararrdzavros zak dovros. “ Of him who recon- 
ciled and gave.”" Os rugdooorres vuas zak Dédorres 
perooree bas. ‘ They who disturb and wish to over- 
turn you.”® ‘O 0¢ adogious we xak xadrtous. ‘ He who 
hath separated and called me.”° Tots ayiog xai 
ziorois. ““'I'o those who are saints and believers.” ? 
‘O tai revrav zal die revrov nal ev raow oui. “He 
who is over all, and through all, and in you all.” ’? 
Here ézi révrwv, &c. have the force of simple attribu- 
tives. Toysx0s‘O tyuarnros adeApos 2 at riers Osecxovos. 
“'Tychichus, the beloved brother and faithful minis- 


3 


ter.” "Avaynaion 08 jrynocpny ‘Exadeddirov rov adergoy 
ee ral «AV, 0. LVI 7 
aL Goer, 29: PPTs ly de 


4°Seaumom. xV,.62°1 Cor. xv, 24; Phil. iv, 20; Col. i, 3; 
1 Thes. i, 3. 
PO AOr, eoaee ola a vot oo a! Gal pst Site Lb. 
1 Eph. i, 1, and Col. i, 2. 2 Eph. iv, 6. ei, Sli 
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4b CUOTLUTIOTNY OV, YoY OF aMoOTOAOY, zub AEITOUE- 
Yyov TIS yeskus wov, reurlas reos vuas. ‘* But I deemed 
it necessary to send unto you Epaphroditus, my bro- 
ther and fellow-soldier, but your messenger and the 
minister to my need.”* Tov adeagov zai dschnovov wah 
cuveoyov. “The brother, and minister, and helper.” ° 
‘O carineimevos xai verepascomevoc. “ He that opposeth 
and lifteth up himself.”* Tod cdécuvros, zai xadé- 
cauvros. “Of him who hath saved and called.”" To7s 
O pesaomevois xab arloros. “ To those who are de- 
filed and unbelieving.” * 
“Our apostle and high priest.”° Tots c&yvoodos zai 
schavawevos. “'l'o those who are ignorant and de- 
ceived.”! To 0¢ rarusodmevov zak yneaoxov. ‘That 
which decayeth and waxeth old.” * 

These numerous and perfectly applicable examples, 
together with the fact that not a single contradictory 
one can be discovered in the apostle’s writings, afford 
the most ample evidence, that it was habitual with 
him to observe the first part of the rule, viz. “ That 
when two or more attributives, joined by a copula- 
tive or copulatives, are assumed of the sAME person 
or thing, persons or things, the article is inserted be- 
fore the first of such attributives, but is not repeated 
before the remaining ones.” 

On the other hand, when the apostle assumes com- 
mon attributives in the singular number, of different 
persons or things, he uniformly repeats the article ; 
thus observing the second branch of the rule. The 
following examples will suffice. “Aga ody od rod 6- 
Aovros, ODODE TOD TeEYOVTOS, HAAG TOD eAconvros Oeod. 


Tov dvoororoy ~at woysecec. 


‘Phil, tiep- 
> 1 Thess. iii, 2. © 2 Thess. ii, 4. 7 2 Tim. i, 9. 
O°T it. 4,40. °Heb. i, 1. day De 2 wit, 13. 
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“ Therefore it is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.”* ‘O 
gursvav xu) ‘O rorigar, éy eiow. “ He that planteth and 
he that watereth are one; i.e. equal.”* MeiZav yee 
‘O rewdyrevav 4 ‘O Kardv yaAdoous. “ Greater is he that 
prophesies than he who speaketh with tongues.” * 
To adacvpevoy 7 +0 xibagiZouevor. “ That which is 
sounded by the pipe, or that which is sounded by the 
harp. ° Tov rurteu avrod zai ryv pnreen. “< His 
father and his mother.”’? ‘O xbdgsog “Inoods Xesoros, 
zai ‘O Ocos zal rurje quar. “ The Lord Jesus 
Christ, and God, even our Father.”* Even when his 
attributives are proper names, the apostle is careful to 
observe the rule. Thus we read T7¢ Zueing xas 775 
Kituzhag. “ Of Syria and Cilicia.”® Ta 08 ’ABeaap 
“ai ra oreenars avrov. “To Abraham and to his 
seed.”* “Ev 77 Maxedovin xai rq Ayain. “In Ma- 
cedonia and Achaia.”? Tov "IazdB zai cov ’Hoad. 
“ Jacob and Esau.”*® Also in the case of plural at- 
tributives, he almost always repeats the article. Os 
Aoimrol GTOOTOAO, % Hb OF KOEAMOI TOD Kueiov. “The other 
apostles and the brethren of the Lord.”* Ta ogara 
zaicra aoeure ‘Things visible and things invisi- 
ble.”® Toig juz ciddos Ozov, xa i rors pu vrunoboves rH 
svayyeAia. “To those who know not God, and to those 
who obey not the gospel.”*° Even when the nouns 
are not attributives, but the names of substances 
or abstract ideas, and when therefore the omission 
of the article could not possibly have occasioned 
any obscurity, this Hellenistic writer generally main- 


3 Rom. ix, 16. aol Cor. 1,8, P RIV Ds Over, Zs 
7 Eph. v, 31. 8 2 Thess. ui, 16. 
*Galoi. 2h: 1 in, 16. 21 Thess.1,'7. > Heb. x1, 20. 
41S or. Ixy lame wo). 1, 16h) wena Lhess. 1,3) dc. &e, 
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tains the same form of speech, as 70 d/zasov ab rH 
isornra. “ Justice and equality.”" Ty» riorw zai 
tiv ayorny. “Faith and love.”* THs pilas «ai r7H5 


xiornros, “ Of the root and fatness.” ® 


Let us now apply our premises to the expressions 
employed by the apostle in Tit. ii, 13. 70d peyo- 
Aov Ocod zak owrneos nav Inood Xesorod. It seems 
scarcely possible that any reasonable critic, who has 
reflected on the principles of our rule, and remarked 
the familiar uniformity with which the apostle Paul 
observes it, can hesitate in acknowledging that these 
words are capable of being rendered only as relating 
to one person—“ OF OUR GREAT GOD AND SAVIOUR, 
Jesus Curist.” The text is precisely parallel, in 
point of grammatical construction, with those nume- 
rous other passages, in which the apostle assumes 
two or more attributives relating to the same person 
or thing, and in which, therefore, he employs the 
article only before the first attributive. If any reli- 
ance is to be placed either on the common principles 
of grammar, or on the known practice of this writer, 
we may rest assured, that, had he here mtended to ap- 
ply ©2od and Zwr7eos to different persons, he would 
have prefixed the article to the latter as well as to 
the former attributive. There is nothing which can 
except either of these substantives from the operation 
of the rule. They are the names neither of abstract 
ideas nor of substances. They are neither plurals 
nor proper names. ‘They are attributives in the 
singular number, conspicuously subject to the opera- 
tion of tke rule; nor could the apostle in such an 
example, have sacrificed his well known method of 

7 Col. iv, 1. 8 | Thess. iu, 6. ° Rom. xi, 17, &e. &e. 
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composition, without involving himself in a degree of 
obscurity and ambiguity, (and that on a doctrinal point 
of supreme importance) to which I apprehend that his 
writings afford no parallel." Those who would sup- 
port the supposition of his having here intended to 
convey the idea that the Great God, and our Saviour, 
were not the same person, must allow that he has, for 
this purpose, expressed himself in terms which would 
naturally impress on the minds of any native Greek 
reader, a precisely opposite doctrine. But such an 
allowance will surely be made by no one, who fairly 
appreciates Paul in the character either of a sensible 
writer, or of an inspired apostle. 


Such are the substantial reasons, of a grammatical 
kind, for our rendering the apostle’s words 70d je- 
yarov Ocod zai Ywrneos nuav Inood Xesorod, “Of our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Independent: 
ly, however, of grammatical evidence, this version is 
plainly supported by the context. The whole drift 
of the apostle’s sentence seems to evince that he has 
only one person here in view—even Jesus Christ, 
“who gave himself for us that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify wnto himself a peculiar 


1 That sds, in this passage, is not a proper name, is evinced by 
the accompanying adjective weyédov, which implies comparison— 
comp. 1 Cor. viii, 5, 6. Middleton assures us that “ this word 
never uses its licence with respect to the article in such a way as 
to interfere with the construction usual in the case of the most 
common appellatives:” p. 525. Were it possible that any doubt 
could be entertained respecting the compatibility of the joint terms 
@zi¢ and Swr7e, to describe a single person, that doubt must be 
removed by the form rod Swrijgos nuiv Oo, which occurs twice 
in this very epistle: i, 3; iii, 4. Neither can it be denied that 
each of these terms is distinctly and repeatedly used in the New 
Testament, as descriptive of the Son of God. For @2i¢ see John 1, 
1; xx, 28; Rom. ix, 5; Heb.i, 8. For 2wrve see John iv, 42; 
Acts xiii, 23; Phil. in, 20, &e. 
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people, zealous of good works.” Accordingly the 
words éxiPavesav 77 O0&ys, “ glorious appearing, * are 
exclusively applicable to the Son of God, properly 
appertaining to his relative position in the economy 
of grace and salvation. It would be at variance with 
the harmony of Christian doctrine, as it is revealed 
in the New Testament, and particularly in the epistles 
of Paul, to speak of the “ glorious appearing” of the 
Father, that blessed and only Potentate “ whom vo 
man hath seen nor can see.’*® The Father is made 
manifest to mankind only in the Son, who is the 
“ Image of the invisible God ;”* and as it is the Son 
alone who hath already appeared to bring life and 
immortality to light through the Gospel,” and to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself,”’’ so, from va- 
rious passages of Scripture, we are led to conclude 
that it is the Son alone who, in the great day of retri- 
bution, “shall appear the second time without sin 
(i.e. without a sim offering) unto salvation.”* Ac- 
cordingly the word here rendered “ appearing,’ is 
uniformly employed by this apostle (who alone, of all 
the writers of the New Testament, has made use of 
it) to denote either the first or the second coming of 
Jesus Christ ; and the comparison of 2 Thess. ii, 8; 
1 Tim. vi, 14 ; 2'Vim. iv, 1, in particular, with the 
passage now before us, will be found to afford a strong 
confirming evidence, that by the “glorious appearing 


* That this is the true version of the Greek words, ém@dveray ris 
dcEns, is evinced by the comparison of Rom. viii, 21, rH éAcubeohaey 
Hs d0ens, ‘* the glorious liberty :” 2 Cor. iv, 4, rod ebayyeAtou rijs 
dé&ns, “‘ of the glorious gospel :” Phil. iii, 21, +a oupars rg b6Ens, 
‘¢ his glorious body :” Col. 1, 11, +0 xedrog rijg d6Ens, ** his glorious 
power:” and 1 Tim. 1, 11, 7d sbayyédsy rig d6Ens, “* the glorious © 
gospel.” | 

3 1 Tim. vi, 15, 16. 
# Col. i, 15. . 5 2 Tim. i, 10% Heb. ix, 26. °° Heb, ima 
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of our great God and Saviour,” is here intended the 
visible coming of our Lord Jesus Christ in glory, for 
the salvation of his people, and for the judgment of 
all mankind.’ 


It only remains for us to inquire in what sense this 
passage of Scripture was understood by the ancient 
fathers of the church. On this subject we are pro- 
vided with ample and satisfactory information, in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Six Letters to Granville Sharp,’ 
and ascribed to Dr. Wordsworth, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. ‘This elaborate inquirer has se- 
lected a vast number of passages from the works of 
both the Greek and Latin fathers, in which a refer- 
ence is made to our text; and the result of his in- 
vestigation is this—that with the single exception of 
the deacon Hilary, a Latin authority of little weight 
—all the ancient ecclesiastical writers, who have ex- 
pressed any judgment on the subject, interpret the 
terms Tod weydaov Ocod xa Lwr7eos, as jointly relating 
to Jesus Christ. And this they do as a matter of 
course; never hinting at any difference of opinion on 
the subject, but arguing from the text thus interpre- 
ted, on the implied supposition that it was confessedly 
capable of no other signification. Even the Arians, 
although they endeavoured to elude the force of the 
words “ great God,” admitted that these words were 
here applied by the apostle to Jesus Christ. ‘ Est 
autem filius,” said Maximin, the Arian bishop, as 
quoted by Augustine, “‘ secundum apostolum non pu- 
sillus sed magnus Deus, sicut ait beatus Paullus, ‘ Ex- 
pectantes, &c.”* The most important witnesses, thus 


7 See Essay x, p. 1; 12mo. p. 359. 
8 See Six Letters, Letter V. pp. 95, 96. 
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cited by Wordsworth, are the Greek fathers: parti- 
cularly Clement of Alexandria (a. p. 194°) Hippolytus 
(a. D. 220) Athanasius (a. p. 326) Epiphanius (a. D. 
390) Basil (a. p. 370) Gregory Nyssen (a. p. 370) 
Gregory Nazianzen (a. p. 370) Chrysostom (a. D. 
386) Theodoret (a. Dp. 423) Cyril Alex. (a. p. 412) 
(Ecumenius (a. D. 900) and Theophylact (a. pb. 
1077).' 

I am well aware, that authority with respect to m- 
terpretation is, in general, of very inferior importance 
to authority with respect to reading ; but when we 
consider, on the one hand, that Greek was the native 
language of these writers, and that they were familiar 
with all the common rules of its construction; and, 
on the other hand, that the question here depends 
upon one of these rules—we cannot do otherwise 
than acknowledge, that such authority, under such 
circumstances, is of very considerable weight and va- 
lue. When, indeed, it is taken in connexion with 
the whole preceding chain of evidence, it may fairly 
be considered conclusive. 


9 In quoting Clement of Alexandria, Dr. Wordsworth says, ‘ I 
shall be contented to transcribe him for his antiquity ; and not stop 
to inquire whether one might not also justly claim from him that 
interpretation which we are in quest of ;” p. 67. The candour of 
this author is here carried a little too far, for it seems abundantly 
clear that Clement quoted the passage in the sense adopted by G. 
Sharp and his followers. 

‘¢ Now,” says Clement, ‘‘ this Worp, who alone is both Gop 
and man, the author of all our blessings, by whom we are taught 
to live well, and are thus made heirs of eternal life, ér:gavy ‘ hath 
appeared ;’ according to the great apostle who says”—(he here 
quotes Tit. ii, 12, 13, concluding with the words émpéveiey rig d6Ens 
rou meycArov Ozod zal owrhgos Hud Inco Xgrorov.) <‘* This (he adds) is 
the new song, the appearing which hath now shone forth amongst 
us of the Worp who preexisted—who was in the beginning.” Co- 
hort. ad Gentes. 

1 Letter V, pp. 65—104. 
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On the review of the present essay, I think it must 
be admitted by every candid inquirer, that the evi- 
dence afforded by this passage for the divinity of 
Christ, is by no means of that technical and unsub- 
stantial character which some persons have ascribed 
to it. It is easy to object to the deduction of an im- 
portant doctrine, from the use or disuse of so small 
a part of speech as the article. But since the article 
in Greek, like other parts of speech, is subject to 
known laws—since those laws are founded on intel- 
ligible principles—since the particular law which elu- 
cidates this passage is, within certain limitations, uni- 
versally observed (namely, in classical Greek writings, 
in the New Testament, and especially by Paul him- 
self)—and since the meaning thus grammatically de- 
duced, is required by the context, and is supported by 
the unanimous -authority of the Greek fathers,—the 
objection (in the present instance at least) falls to the 
ground. From the whole investigation the christian 
student will, I trust, derive a confirmed conviction, 
that Jesus is not only our Saviour, but our Gop. 


There are several other passages of the New Tes- 
tament in which, on the same principles, it appears 
that Jesus Christ is denominated Gop. 

In Eph. v, 5, the words & 77 Bacirela rod Xesorod 
zat Ozod, are rendered in E. T. “in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God;” but in pursuance of the rule 
now stated, and on the supposition that Xgaros, with 
the article prefixed, is here employed, according to its 
common usage, to designate the office of Jesus, it is 
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clear that these words ought rather to be translated, 
“in the kingdom of him, who is Christ and God;” 
or more freely “in his kingdom, who is Christ and God.” 
It appears from Wordsworth’s collection of authori- 
ties, that this passage, though variously understood 
by the Latins, is quoted in proof of the deity of 
Christ, by several of the Greek fathers ; and as the 
result of his investigation, he observes that no other 
interpretation than that proposed by G. Sharp, was 
“ever heard of in all the Greek churches.” As a 
further proof that the Greek fathers thus interpreted 
the passage, and that the proposed version presents 
the true aud obvious meaning of the apostles words, 
he states this remarkable fact—that, in his perusal of 
the works of those writers, he observed, independently 
of direct quotations of Eph. v, 5, more than one thou- 
sand instances of the form ‘O Xewros «ai Osos, and 
that in all cases where the exact sense of the words 
could be determined, this phrase was the description 
of one person; i.e. of Jesus Christ. 

In 2 Pet. i, 1, we find the following expressions ; 
gv Oimcsoobvy rod Ozod nuav zai Lwrneos “Inood Xesorod. 
These words are rendered ambiguously in E. T. 
‘through the righteousness of God and our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ,” but may rather be translated “ through 
the righteousness of our God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” The latter version is evidently required 
by our rule, which applies, in full force, to the 
apostle’s words. That version, according to Crutt- 
well, (as quoted by Sharp) was adopted by Wickliffe, 
Coverdale, Matthews, Cranmer, in the Bishops,’ the 
Geneva, and the Rhenish, bibles; but does not hap- 
pen to be confirmed by the testimony of the fathers, 
who seldom quote from the second epistle of Peter, 
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and who appear to have made no reference to the 
passage before us. ‘The interpretation, however, 
which the rule respecting the Greek article so plainly 
requires, is in this instance supported by collateral 
evidence in the epistle itself; for the apostle has 
three times applied to Jesus Christ, the similar form 
of ‘O Koes «ui Xwrre” In the first of these ex- 
amples, the pronoun 7a» is placed precisely as in 
ch. i, lL—r7v aianiov Baucirsiav rod xuelov quay nub ow- 
rije0s, Incod Xesorov; “the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

In 2 Thess. i, 12, and in 1 Tim. v, 21, we read ¢ 00 
Ocod zal Kueiov “Incov Xgsorov ; and Sharp here un- 
derstands both ©zod and Kuesov as relating to Jesus 
Christ. Since the apostle Paul so generally uses the 
term Kygss, as specifically relating to our Saviour, 
and as even distinguishing him from the Father, Dr. 
Middleton is of opinion, that it here assumes, in con- 
nexion with “ Jesus Christ,” the force of a proper 
name ; and is therefore doubtful whether, in these 
examples, Sharp’s principle of interpretation can be 
properly applied. We have seen, however, that even 
with respect to proper names, the apostle is accus- 
tomed to observe the rule; so that had he here intend- 
ed to apply ©cod and Kugesov to different persons, he 
would, in all probability, have expressed the article 
before each of them. I conecive, therefore, that the 
true version of these expressions is, “ Of our God 
and Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

Sharp’s remaining example is in Jude 4. “ For 
there are certain men crept in unawares, who were 
before of old ordained to this condemnation, ungodly 
men, turning the grace of our God into lascivious- 

2 Vid. chap. i, 11; i, 20; im, 2. 
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ness, and denying the only Lord God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The Greek of this last clause, is 70» 
poovov Seorornyv Ocov eal Kogsov quay “Inoovv Xesorov 
_ aevoojevos. Griesbach, on the authority of the Alex- 
andrine and some other MSS., of the Vulgate and 
Armenian versions, and of a few fathers, excludes 
from this passage the word ©zo¢. But that word is 
read in the Syriac and Coptic versions, in the gene- 
rality of MSS., and by Gicumenius. On the suppo- 
sition of its genuineness, it appears, from the prin- 
ciples now laid down, that the clause ought to be 
rendered, “‘ Denying our only sovereign God and 
Lord, Jesus Christ.” This version is confirmed by 
the internal evidence of the passage. Although these 
wicked intruders in the church turned the grace of 
God into lasciviousness, we have every reason to sup- 
pose, that they professed to be worshippers of the 
Father. He whom they denied was Jesus Christ, 
whose divinity they rejected, and whose sacrifice on 
the cross they despised. ‘This appears from the com- 
parison of 1 Pet. ii, 1, where an allusion seems to be 
made to the same sort of heretics. “ But there were 
false prophets also among the people, even as there 
shall be false teachers among you, who privily shall 
bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them.” * 


3 See also Heb. x, 29. 
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CHRIST WHO, IN HIS HUMAN NATURE, DESCENDED. FROM THE 
JEWS, IS “ OVER ALL, GOD BLESSED FOR EVER.” 


Tuts essential doctrine of the Christian religion— 
a doctrine on which the whole system of man’s re- 
demption may be said to depend—is plainly declared 
by the apostle Paul, in his epistle to the Romans. 
After expressing his “great heaviness and continual 
sorrow of heart, on account of the infidelity of his 
countrymen the Jews, he pursues the subject as fol- 
lows: “For I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh; who are Israelites; to whom (pertain- 
eth) the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises ; whose are the fathers, and of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever.” * 

The original of verse 5, which contains this explicit 
declaration of the deity of Jesus Christ, is as follows: 
“Oy of waréees, nai 2& av 6 Keswros, 70 xara otenc, 0 w 
exh ravrav Oeos evdoynros cis rovs aiaves, api. 

A careful examination of the evidences which relate 
to the subject will, I trust, serve to convince every 
impartial examiner, that this verse cannot be other- 
wise read, or, in any material respect, otherwise ren- 


* Rom. ix, 3—5. 
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dered, without sacrificing the sound and acknowledged 
laws of biblical criticism. 

First, with respect to reading. The correctness of 
the Greek text of this passage, like that of John i, 1, 
is, in the most satisfactory manner, confirmed by the 
unanimous testimony of manuscripts, versions, and 
fathers. 

On a reference to Mill, Wetstein, Matthei, and 
Griesbach—the four great examiners of the MSS. of 
the New Testament—we find that the words of the 
present text are supported, without variation, by all 
collated MSS. of whatever date or description; ex- 
cept only that the Augian and Boernerian MSS, (the 
F and G of Griesbach,) omit three comparatively un- 
important words; viz., of before raréges, xa} before é& 
av, and 70 before zaré caexa. ‘The most essential 
word in the passage, as it relates to christian doc- 
trine, is obviously Qos, which, so far as the evidence 
of MSS. is concerned, stands absolutely unimpeached. 

The same may be said of the evidence of the ancient 
versions, which (notwithstanding Grotius’s assertion of 
the contrary respecting the Syriac Peschito) ald support 
the word Geos, and all present an interpretation essen- 
tially the same as that of our received version. 

The ancient versions of the passage to which I have 
access, are as follows. 

Syriac Peschito. “ Et ex quibus apparuit Christus 
in carne, qui est Deus super omnia; cui sint laudes et 
benedictiones in seculum seculorum.” Amen. 

Syriac Philox. “ Et ex quibus Christus quod ad 
carnem, qui est, super omnia, Deus benedictus in se- 
cula.” 

(Ethiopic. “ Et ex illis natus est Christus secundum 
carnem hominis, qui est Deus benedictus in secula.” 
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Arabic Polyg. “ Et ex quibus est Christus, quan- 
tum attinet ad carnem, qui est immobiliter super om- 
nia, Deus benedictus in secula.” 

Vulgate. “ Et ex quibus est Christus secundum 
carnem, qui est super omnia Deus, benedictus in se- 
cula.” 

The Sahidic version is deficient in this part of 
Paul's epistles. Mill quotes the Coptic and Armenian 
versions, as supporting the same reading and interpre- 
tation of the passage, as those of the Syriac, Vul- 
gate, &c. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears, that the critical 
examination of the MSS. and ancient versions of the 
New Testament, which has been pursued during the 
last forty years, has served only to confirm the decla- 
ration which Michaelis made respecting this memo- 
rable passage, in the year 1790; namely, that “ no 
various reading of it has been discovered in any one 
of the numerous. manuscripts, or in any one of the 
ancient versions of the New Testament.” * Michaelis 
goes on to assert, that no various reading of this pas- 
sage exists in the writings either of any ancient here- 
tic, or of any father of the church ; and notwithstand- 
ing the insinuations to the contrary of Erasmus, Dr. 
S. Clarke, Wetstein, and the editors of U. N. V., 
this assertion also, as far as relates to every thing 
essential in our text, is undeniably true. 

In order to establish this point, it is necessary for 
us to enter with some degree of minuteness, into the 
examination of the subject; and especially of the ob- 
jections made by the writers to whom we have now 
alluded. ‘The editors of U.N. V. observe, in their 
note on this passage, that the “ word God appears to 

° In loc. vol. vi, part 3, p. 96. 
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have been wanting in Chrysostom’s and some other 
ancient copies ;” a notion which they might probably 
borrow from Grotius, who, after stating that Osds is 
omitted in the Syriac version, (an assertion withont 
foundation,) adds, ‘“‘ Et sic fuisse in vetustis codd. 
Cypriani, sic etiam legisse Hilarium, nec aliter videri 
legisse Chrysostomum voluit Erasmus.” Grotius has 
here exaggerated the statement of Erasmus, who in- 
deed observes that Cyprian, in his Treatise against 
the Jews, and Hilary, in his exposition of the 122nd 
Psalm, have, in their quotation of this passage, omit- 
ted the word ©20s; but says nothing of any “ ancient 
MSS.” of Cyprian, which support that omission, and 
fairly owns, that, in Hilary, it could have arisen only 
from the carelessness of the transcriber. With re- 
spect to Chrysostom, the allegation of Erasmus is sim- 
ply this—that, in his commentary on the passage, 
(although he quotes it with the word @c0s,) he does 
not dwell on the doctrine of the deity of Christ, but 
simply on that of his being the object of glorification 
—edhoynros es rovs aiavag—that he gives no proof 
therefore of his having read @sos, which word might 
possibly have been afterwards added to his text ‘‘a 
studioso quopiam.”° Such is the easy progress of 
error in biblical criticism! The fact is, however, 
that Cyprian, Hilary, and Chrysostom, all of them 
read ©zos in Rom. ix, 5. 

Cyprian, in the passage alluded to by Erasmus, 
quotes Rom. ix, 5, (with other parts of Scripture 
where Christ is called God,) for the express purpose 
of proving guod Christus Deus sit. Although there- 
fore, in some inferior editions of his works, (those of 
Spires and Aremboldus, and an anonymous one,) the 


© See Erasmus in loc. Op. tom. vi, p. 611. 
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word Deus is omitted, there can be no reasonable 
question of Cyprian’s having read zg. Accordingly 
Mill informs us, that in three very ancient MSS. of 
Cyprian, existing at Oxford, the word Deus is found. 
Fell says the same of all the MSS. which he consult- 
ed; and we read that word in his edition of the fa- 
ther, as well as in those of Manutius and Morelius. 

Hilary, in his Commentary on the 122nd Psalm, 
quotes this passage, with John i, 1, in proof of the 
deity of Christ ; and expressly rests his argument on 
this very word Deus, which is found in the Benedic- 
tine edition of his works, and cannot be otherwise 
than genuine. 

Lastly, Chrysostom, who in his commentary on 
Rom. ix, 5, happens to insist on the glorification, ra- 
ther than the deity, of Christ,* did nevertheless un- 
questionably read eds ; for not only is the word there 
found in the text, but in other parts of his works, he 
quotes the same passage, for the purpose of showing 
that the name of God belongs to the Son, as well as 
to the Father. Thus when commenting on 1 Cor. 
vil, 6, (“ But to us there is but one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we of him ; and one 


1 Ed. Ben. p. 393. 

8 Chrysostom’s Note on Rom. ix, 4, 5, is well worthy of attention. 
"Exeiva, ribnow cree rijg rov Oz00 depetic evdsinrina wévov ovm exsivey eyxuim 
fae nal yap 7 viobeoia rHg adrod yéiyove yagiros nal H O6Sa, nal ai Erary- 
Eriol, x00) 0 vofL0s* are TOvTO Eyvonoas nol Aoyiodmevos woony 0 Osds [LETC 
Tov Tlasdds éxoinouro riy omovdny cacos adrods, dveCinoe méya nal sizer, O¢ 
goriy evAoynros elo TOUS ciawas, dwnyr Thy UTee ravTeW edyagioriay GVOLDEU 
auris TG mwovoyeve? rov @eov. ‘* He mentions these things as 
indicative of God’s gift, and not as encomiums upon them, (the 
Jews.) For the ‘‘ adoption” was of his grace as well as the ‘‘ glory.” 
and the ‘‘ promises,” and the “law.” When viewing all these 
things, and reflecting on the care which the Father, with the Son, 
had taken to save them, he cries out aloud and says, ‘ who is bless- 
ed for ever, Amen,’—thus rendering thanks for all these mercies 
to the Onty Becotrren Sow or Gop.” Ed. Ben. tom. ix, p. 607. 
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Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we 
by him”) he remarks, that the titles God and Lord, 
as applied to the Father and to the Son, are in Scrip- 
ture frequently interchanged ; and he adduces Psalm 
cx, 1, to show that the Father is called Lord, and 
Rom. ix, 5, to prove that the Son is denominated 
God.’ 

Thus satisfactorily is overturned the objection of 
Erasmus and his followers, respecting the omission of 
©cos in this passage by Cyprian, Hilary, and Chry- 


sostom. 


It is necessary, however, to advert to another ob- 
jection, in point of authority, which has been advanced 
against the commonly received reading and interpre- 
tation of Rom. ix,5. ‘The editors of U.N. V. inform 
us, that there are “ early christian writers, who do not 
apply these words to Christ, but pronounce it to be 
rashness and impiety to say that Christ was Ged over 
all.” Griesbach also, in his note on the passage, 
speaks of ‘‘ many fathers” who deny that Christ can 
be rightly called 0 éx# révray Osos. 

The writers to whom Griesbach and the editors 
allude, are quoted by Clarke,’ and stil! more at large 
by Wetstein, whose curious note on this passage de- 
mands our particular attention. ‘This elaborate critic 
being at once unable to adduce a single direct autho- 
rity against the commonly received reading of Rom. 
ix, 5, and unwilling to admit a text so directly op- 
posed to his own religious system, (that of the Arians,) 
cites a variety of passages, to prove that the early 


° In 1 Ep. ad Cor. Hom. xx, Ed. Ben. tom. x, p. 172; see also 
Tract. de Det Natura, tom. 1, p. 483, et passim. 
1 On the Trin. No. 539. 
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Christians did not admit the doctrine that Christ is 
0 éxt ravrwy Osos, and hence he draws the infer- 
ence, that they could not have read or interpreted 
Rom. ix, 5, as we do in the present day. The autho- 
rities which he quotes, though few in number, are re- 
markably various—genuine and supposititious, ortho- 
dox and heretical, christian and even heathen. They 
are as follows: Pseudo-Ignatius, the author of Con- 
stitutiones Apostolice, Origen, Eusebius, Pseudo- 
Athanasius, Eunomius, Basil, Gregory of Nysse, and 
the emperor Julian! ‘These authorities may now be 
severally examined. 

In the epistle to the Tarsians, bearing the name of 
Ignatius,—a spurious work, supposed to have been 
written in the stzth century,’—mention is made of the 
“servants of Satan,” some of whom asserted “that 
Jesus was crucified, and died only in appearance ;” 
others, that “he is not truly the Son of the Creator ;” 
and others, lastly, that he “is himself 6 éx? révray 
@<0s,” that is, the Father... This writer refutes the 
last-mentioned heresy as follows: zai ori ovz avros 
gor 6 eri ravrav Ocds wal rurne, KAA vi0G éxeivov, 
Reyer, AvaBuivw re0g Tov Turéen jLov xb TUTECH Var, 
xk Ozov wov zal Ocov vudy, z.7.d. Ovxody erecds torw 
0 UmOTheAs, Hal aV Te THT HO by THON uUb ETE—0S w UTETKYN, 
0S nal mera revrav vroréooeras. ‘And that he is not 
God over all, even the Father, but his Son, is proved 
by his saying, ‘I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and unto my God and your God, &c.’ There- 
fore He who put (all things) under him, and who is 
all in all, is one Person; and He to whom (all things) 
were subjected, but who, with all things, is himself 


* Vid. Cave Hist. Litt. tom. 1, p. 20. 3 Vid. cap. 2. 
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subject (to the Father,) is another Person.”* ‘There 
is a somewhat similar passage in the interpolated 
epistle of Ignatius to the Philippians, a treatise of 
which the express purpose is to prove that Jesus is 
truly God as well as man, and yet distinct from the 
Father.’ 

The Constitutiones Apostolice are allowed to be a 
spurious work ; and although they were probably the 
production either of the third or fourth century, they 
are supposed to have been interpolated at a later date. 
They contain a passage of precisely the same charac- 
ter as that cited from Pseudo-Ignatius, viz. in lib. vi, 
cap. 26, where an accusation is preferred, first, against 
the heretics who deemed our Lord to be a mere man, 
and denied his Sonship and preexistence; and se- 
condly, against those who confounded him with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. Respecting the latter, 
we find the following remarks: “Evzgo: 0¢ && avray 
avrov eves tov Incodv rov éxk ravrwy Osov drorrevoven, 
avTOY EuvTOD Turéce DoZKCoVTES, ADTOY ViOY HAI TUCKAANTOD 
uromrrevovrec, wy ti cv cin evavyéorecoy ; “ But others 
amongst them suppose Jesus to be God over all, 
regarding him as his own Father, considering him 
also to be both the Son and the Comforter, than 
which heresy what can be more profane ?” 

Origen, in his VIIIth book against Celsus, intro- 
duces his opponent as accusing the Christians of re- 
garding Jesus Christ, not as the Son of God, accord- 
ing to their profession, but as being himself God the 
Father of all, or greater than the Father. In reply 
to this allegation, he writes as follows: "Eorw 0é rwag 
ais ey FAROE mioTEvOvTaY zoek DeroMevan OiaDaviay, dice THY TeLO- 


* Vid. cap. 5. ° Vid. cap. 7. 
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réeresoy vroribecbus Tov Ywrjea Tov weysorov’ eri raos Ozov 
GAR OUTE YE Isis ToLodTov of wesbdwevos adTa” Aéyorrs, ‘O 
Tlarie 0 wi pas jue pucilov wov tori Osoree ony, ov voy Ta 
Tépu KUaAOdD WEY, UTOBGAAOMED, WS KEAcos nuas ovzoOurrel, TH 
via rod Ocod. “Although amongst the multitude of 
believers who entertain different sentiments, some 
through a hasty zeal, may affirm that our Saviour is 
the greatest God above all, yet we do not make such 
an assertion; since we are guided by Christ himself, 
who said, ‘ the Father who sent me is greater than 
I.” We do not, therefore, as Celsus charges us, make 
him whom we call the Father, inferior to the Son of 
God.”" Afterwards he adds: Keureiv 04 Qawev rov Ya- 
Tou Mbhiora OTe voodwer avrov Oeov Adyor zal copiay zouk 
Oieccsoovvny 20 adnberar, ThVTHY [WEY TAY VTOTETUYWEVOY 
ULTA, UAK OVYE nak TOD xeurodvTos avrov Ilure0s xai Ozod 
““ When we regard our Saviour as God the Word, as 
Wisdom, as Righteousness, and as Truth, we ac- 
knowledge that he has supreme power over all those 
things which are placed under him, but not over God 
the Father, to whose power he is himself subject.” ® 
Eusebius, in his controversy against Marcellus, ac- 
cuses his opponent of heretical doctrine, because he 
asserted that Jesus Christ was 0 éri ravrav Ozos. From 
various passages in the work of this writer, it is evi- 
dent, that while on the one hand he avows his belief 
that Christ is God—on the other, he habitually uses 
the phrase 6 éri révrav Osos, as the peculiar title of the 
Father. Accordingly he objects to the application of 
this title by Marcellus to Jesus Christ, as denoting 


6 The word wsyiorov is here omitted by Wetstein, and is not found 
in some of the editions of Origen; but in the Benedictine edition 
it is introduced on good authority. 

7 Cap. xiv. 8 Cap. xv. 
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the heresy of Sabellius, who taught that there was 
no distinction between the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, and that Jesus was the Father himself incar- 
nate. A single specimen of the mode in which he 
treated this subject will suffice.” Es 0¢ ov & zal rav- 
cov nv 0 Oeos ual o ev aura Adyos, ws doxer Maextrra, 0 
ey 7 cryin mae levn yevomevoc, rok ouenmbsic, xa evavdewrh- 
cus, nul ruddy TH KvuyeyonuuErE nul orobuvav Umee TAY 
ChLLETIAY IUuGv, UOTOS HY O Ext wavrav Osos: 6 07 ToAWhourree 
Daves Tov YaCeAAsoy 4 exxAnoia ro Oeod ev &béo1s nab 
Bruconwos eyrurerccer “If, therefore, God and his 
Word were absolutely identical, as Marcellus sup- 
poses, he who was born of the holy virgin, took flesh, 
became a man, and suffered the things which were 
written concerning him, and who died for our sins, 
was himself God over all, (scz/. the Father,)—a doc- 
trine for the utterance of which Sabellius was reck- 
oned by the church of God amongst ungodly men 
and blasphemers.” * 


9 Vid. Eccles. Theol. ii, 4. 

1 It is somewhat remarkable that, notwithstanding the distinction 
made by Eusebius between God the Word, and God over all, even 
the Father, he has described the persecuted Christians of Phrygia 
as, Tov eal wavrov Ody Xosordy eriCowméevous, calling upon Christ as God 
over all. Vid. Ecc. Hist. lib. viii, 11. Clarke and Wetstein, con- 
jecture that this passage is corrupted or interpolated; but for such 
a notion there is no authority. The probability appears to be that 
Eusebius here describes a fact; and that the Phrygian Christians 
entertained sounder views of doctrine than Eusebius himself. 

There is a passage in Tertullian’s work against Praxeas, quoted 
by Clarke, but unnoticed by Wetstein, which may be regarded as of 
the same class, in point of meaning. Speaking of the sentiments of 
that heretic, he says, “‘ Itaque post tempus Pater natus et Pater 
passus, ipse Deus Dominus omnipotens, Jesus Christus preedicatur.” 
Then he states the doctrine of the Christians as follows : ‘‘ Nos vero 
et semper et nunc magis ut instructiores per Paracletum deducto- 
rem scilicet omnis veritatis, unicum quidem Deum credimus: sub 
hac tamen dispensatione quam o/zoveuiav dicimus, ut unici Dei sit et 
Filius sermo ejus, gut ex ipso processerit, per quem omnia facta 
sunt, et sine quo factum est nihil.” That Tertullian had here no 


a 
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From Athanasius, Basil, and Gregory Nyssen, Wet- 
stein quotes passages in which they apply the title o 
éxi eavrav Ozos to God the Father, witheut any denial 
of the same honour to the Son. Such quotations are 
of course irrelevant ; and, in point of fact, these 
writers, as we shall afterwards find occasion to ob- 
serve, have severally quoted Rom. ix, 5, in the com- 
monly received form and sense. 

Wetstein’s remaining authorities are, Pseudo-Atha- 
nasius, Eunomius, and the emperor Julian. 

Pseudo-Athanasius is cited by Wetstein, as saying, 
week Tov civas eri rovrav Qzov rov oravedbara Pobodmas 
Agyesv—“ I am afraid to assert that the crucified one 
is God over all.” ‘These words are extracted from a 
spurious disputation, probably composed by some 
monk, of no very ancient date, but pretended to have 
been held between Athanasius and Arius, before the 
council of Nice. That such a work is of little au- 
thority in the present question is obvious; but it is 
curious enough that the words which Wetstein has 
here cited, as spoken by Pseudo-Athanasius, are in 
fact the words of Pseudo-Arius, in reply to the quo- 
tation by Pseudo-Athanasius of Rom. ix, 5, as a 
proof of the supreme deity of Christ.’ 

Eunomius, a noted opposer of the doctrine of our 
Lord’s divinity, who lived in the fourth century, is 
cited by Gregory of Nysse, as denying that “any one 
who had a right understanding of truth, would deno- 
minate the supreme God (roy éx! ravrwy Ozov) a Son, 
or aman born.” The emperor Julian, lastly, as we 
view to undermine the doctrine of the deity of Christ as set forth 
in Rom. ix, 5, is evident from his quoting that very passage, in 
proof of the propriety of describing Christ by the name of Gop: 


vid. cap. ii. and xill. 
2 Vid. Athanas. Op. Ed. Colon. tom. i, 125, a. 


‘ 
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are informed by Cyril of Alexandria, declared that 
neither Paul, nor Matthew, nor Mark, dared to call 
Jesus God, but only the good John—o yenoros ’lwcvugs. 
Now that these cursory remarks, made by the heretic 
and unbeliever, afford no evidence that Rom. ix, 5, 
was not read or interpreted in their day, as it is now 
by the generality of Christians, is unquestionable. For 
this very passage is adduced by Gregory, in his con- 
troversy with Eunomius, as containing a plain proof 
of the deity of Christ; and by Cyril, in his reply to 
Julian, as clearly refuting the rash assertion of the 
infidel emperor. * 

“Si ita locum interpretati sunt veteres ut hodie 
solent, (says Wetstein, after having produced this 
motley list of authorities,) quomodo fieri potuit ut 
non heretici solum, verum etiam patres tanta confi- 
dentia appellationem rod éx} ravrwy Jeod tam Patri pro- 
priam, quam ipsum Patris et omnipotentis nomen pro- 
nunciarent ?” That there is nothing in Wetstein’s 
quotations which can justify the confident tone of 
this enquiry, must be evident to every impartial ex- 
aminer of the preceding detail. When we lay aside 
such of Wetstein’s authorities as are null and void: 
—viz. Athanasius, Gregory, and Basil, who are wit- 
nesses on the other side; and Kunomius, and Julian, 
whose unscriptural assertions were no sooner made 
than refuted—these authorities are reduced to Pseudo- 
Ignatius, the author of the Constitutiones, Origen, | 
and Eusebius. Now, were the doctrine contained in 
Rom. ix, 5, (as now read and interpreted,) ever so 
much at variance with the declared sentiments of 


3 Vid. Greg. Nyss. contra Eunom. Orat. x, Ed. Paris, a.p. 1638. 
tom. 11, 693, c. et Cyril. Alex. contra Julian, lib. x, Ed. Aubert. 
tom. vi, p. 328, b. 
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these authors, we should still be left without any 
proof, or even any fair presumption, that this text 
was otherwise read or interpreted by the ancients ge- 
nerally. ‘There would not be any solid reason for 
our concluding that this was the fact, as it relates to 
these writers themselves; for they might either over- 
look the words of the apostle, to which, in the pas- 
sages cited, they make no kind of allusion; or, what 
is still more probable, they might intentionally omit 
to notice a text of scripture, which contradicted their 
OWN opinions. 

But the supposed contradiction between the doc- 
trine of Rom. ix, 5, and the sentiment which they 
evidently intended to express, is to a great extent, 
merely apparent and imaginary. I am aware that 
some obscurity is to be observed in the views of 
both Origen and Eusebius concerning the person of 
Christ ; and also that a semi-heretical hand has been 
discovered by the learned, in the spurious and inter- 
polated parts of the epistles ascribed to Ignatius. It 
must be allowed that the expressions which these 
authors have employed, in the passages cited by Wet- 
stein, are liable to misconstruction, and are on the 
whole far from unexceptionable. At the same time, 
it is abundantly proved by the context, that when 
they objected to the doctrine that Jesus Christ was 
0&xi ravrav Oeos, or 0 weyloros éxi xévrav Ozos, they 
were opposing a well-known heresy of ancient times, 
and intended to assert only that Jesus Christ was not 
“his own Father,’* that he was not “ the same as 
his Father,’ that he was not “ greater than his 
Father.”° Now, since it is certain that Rom. ix, 5, 
as it is usually read and interpreted, contains no such 

* Constitut. Ap. ° Ep. ad Tars. and Euseb. © Origen. 
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doctrine as that Christ was his own Father, or the 
same as his Father, or greater than his Father,— 
since we may rest assured that it has never been so 
understood by any sound Christian either ancient or 
modern,—the whole of Wetstein’s argument falls to 
the ground. Between the professed meaning of Pseu- 
do-Ignatius, Origen, and Eusebius, (however objec- 
tionable may be their mode of expressing it,) and 
the doctrine of Paul that Christ is “ over all, God 
blessed for ever,” there is no real disagreement. 

Origen, as we have seen, takes notice of certain 
persons who pretended to believe that God, the Fa- 
ther Almighty—was inferior to the Son. But the 
heretics, against whom Eusebius, Pseudo-Ignatius, 
and the author of the Constitutiones, aimed their re- 
marks, were those who asserted that there existed 
no distinction between the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit; and that the Father himself was born a child 
into the world, and suffered on-the cross. ‘This he- 
resy was of a very early origin in the church. It is 
supposed to have sprung up among the other wild 
notions of the Gnostics, whose founder, Simon Ma- 
gus, (as Irenzus informs us,) declared himself to be to 
the Jews, the Son,—to the Samaritans, the Father,— 
and to the Gentile nations, the Holy Spirit.’ In the se- 
cond century these unscriptural doctrines were taught 
by Praxeas of Asia, and the Monarchists ; and in the 
third century, by Noetus of Smyrna or Ephesus, a.p. 
220, and by Sabellius of Ptolemais in Lybia, a. D. 
225. From the last person, the heresy which con- 
fused the personal characters of the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit, derived its well known name of Sa- 
bellianism. 


7 Contra Her. lib. 1, cap. 23. 
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Although no sound Christian has ever interpreted 
Rom. ix, 5, as declarative of such a doctrine, it is 
not surprising that some of these heretics should 
have endeavoured to pervert that important passage, 
so as to serve their own purposes. Accordingly we 
find from Hippolytus and Epiphanius, that Noetus 
and his followers adduced Rom. ix, 5, as affording an 
evidence that Christ was the Father himself. The 
passage in Hippolytus is curious, and the answer 
given to the heretic by that writer, sets the whole 
subject in a clear light. Xgsrds yao qv Ozos zal trao- 
Ke OF nuwas avros ay Ilarde, iva nal oadoas nwas duvnd7. 
"Akio 08 Oyow od Suvaweba Abyew, nal yoe 6 &mboTohS 
eva Ocov omoroysl Abyar, wy of waréosc, 22 wy 6 Keswros 70 
wurde ohenxt, 6 wv x7. “For Christ was God,” says 
Noetus, ‘‘ and he suffered for us, in order that he 
might thereby be able to save us, being himself the 
Father. Indeed we cannot say otherwise, for the 
apostle acknowledges this one God, when he says, 
‘whose were the fathers, and of whom, as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came, who is over all God bles- 
sed for ever.” In reply to these observations, Hip- 
polytus does not even hint at any different reading or 
interpretation of Rom. ix,5; but while he keeps in- 
violate the testimony of that passage to the deity of 
Christ, he adds an explanation of the éxi ra»rav, which 
removes every apparent difficulty. “O 02 Aéyes 0 azoo- 
TOAOS, wY Of TuTeoEc, x T.A. Karas Ospysiras nad Acpwreor 
70 Tig KAnbeias pvorgesov. Ovdros 6 wy ext wévrav de0s 
LOT, Aeyel YUL OUTHS ET Tuppnoluc, TuYTa [or TAHOE 
doras vo rov Ilureds. ‘* As to what the apostle says, 
‘ whose are the fathers, &c., he here sets forth, well 
and clearly, the mystery of truth. Christ is God over 
all, for he thus boldly speaks, All things were deli- 
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vered unto me of my Father.” ‘This writer then goes 
on to unfold at large the genuine doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, namely, that Christ was truly the blessed God ; 
that he became man; that he nevertheless continues 
to be God for ever; that, as the glorified Head of the 
church, he is almighty, and rules over all things, yet, 
is himself subject to the Father, “ who did put all 
things under him.”* 

A similar answer to the same plea was given to the 
Noetians, in a later age, by Epiphanius. “Ezesd) yae 
avros OiWeoxes nuas Aeyor, Ilevrce wos wueedobn vr rod 
Tlarpés wov,—dic rodro tri ravray tors Sec. “ Since he 
has himself taught us, saying, ALL THINGS were deli- 
vered unto me of my Father, therefore he is God, 
OVER ALL.” ® | 

The extracts now given from Hippolytus and Epi- 
phanius, afford a fair specimen of the manner in 
which Rom. ix, 5, was quoted and interpreted by the 
ancient fathers of the church. ‘These writers per- 
ceived, and allowed, that Jesus Christ—the glorified 
Head of the church —is “ over all,” because “all 
power” is “given” to him in heaven and in earth, 
and thus the whole creation is subject to his control : 
and further, that he is God blessed for ever—even the 
true God—because he subsists unchangeably in the 
divine essence. It is quite evident that the words of 
the apostle, thus plainly interpreted, afford no support 
to the heresy which confused the persons in the God- 
head, and therefore no real indication that our text 
was otherwise read or explained by the opposers of 
that heresy.’ 


8 Vid. Hipp. Contra. Noet. Ed. Fabricii, pp. 7, 10. 
° Her. 57, Ed. Col. tom. i, p. 487. 
The whole force of Wetstein’s argument, and of the cumbrous 
quotations by which it is supported, is in fact annihilated by his 
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So futile and irrelevant is the negative evidence al- 
luded to by the editors of U. N. V. and adduced at 
large by S. Clarke and Wetstein, to prove that Rom. 
ix, 5, was read or interpreted by the ancients, other- 
wise then as declarative of the deity of Jesus Christ. 
On the fair principles of criticism, it might have been 
supposed that these authors would not have neglected 
to advert to evidence of a far better kind; namely, the 
positive evidence not only of the ancient versions, but 
of the fathers who have actually quoted the passage 
itself. ‘These testimonies are in fact abundant, and 
afford an ample and most satisfactory proof, that Rom. 
ix, 5, was always read, in the church of Christ, as it 
is now read; and always interpreted as it is now in- 
terpreted; i. e. as containing a plain assertion, that 
Jesus Christ is “ over all, God blessed for ever.” 

Subjoined is a list of early Christian writers who 
quote this passage in its usually received reading and 
sense.” This list, which is formed partly from actual 


concluding remark. ‘ Denique si id voluisset Paullus quod quidam 
putant, (Noetus for example,) videtur potius scripturus fuisse 6 dy 
“O eal révrov Ozd¢ edAoynric.”’ Bp. Middleton justly observes, that 
Wetstein is mistaken in his Greek; for the article could not be 
with any propriety repeated after the participle a. Nevertheless 
Wetstein here betrays his sense of his own reasoning, and shews, 
that in his opinion, there was no real contradiction between Rom. 
ix, 5, as now read, and the declared sentiments of Pseudo-Igna- 
tius, Origen, and Eusebius. 

2 Treneeus (A. p. 167) adv. Har. lib. i, 16, Ed. Ben. 205, e. 
Tertullian (a.p. 192) adv. Prax. bis, Ed. Seml. 11, 218, 225. Hip- 
polytus (a. p. 220) adv. Noet. Ed. Fabricii, pp. 7, 10. Origen 
(A.D. 230) teste Ruffino Com. in loc. et qu. 96, in Gen., as quoted 
by Mill: it must, however, be observed, that Ruffinus, the trans- 
lator of Origen, has notoriously corrupted his author’s text; so that 
this father’s quotations of Rom. ix, 5, must be considered of doubt- 
ful authority. Cyprian (a. p. 248) adv. Jud. lib. il, Ed. Fell. p. 
35. Novatian (a. p. 251) de Regul. Fid. Ed. Jackson, p. 99. 
Athanasius (a.p. 326) contra Arian. Orat. Ed. Colon. i, p. 317, e. 
ad Epictet. tom. 1, p. 589, c. Hilary (a.p. 354) tn Psa, xxii. Vic- 
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reference to the authors, and partly from Mill’s note 
on the passage in his Greek Testament, comprises 
two writers of the 2nd century, four of the 3rd, twelve 
of the 4th, five of the 5th, four of the 6th, one of the 
7th, one of the 8th, one of the 10th, and one of the 
11th; in all, thirty-one fathers, to whom others might 
without difficulty be added. 

Let it be observed, moreover, that this accumulation 
of evidence is counteracted by nothing on the other 
side: for not a single ancient writer can be adduced, 
whether orthodox or heretical, who has cited or ex- 
plained this passage in any other sense, than as decla- 
rative of the Divinity of Christ.’ 


torinus (A.D. 362) contra Arian. lib. i. Epiphanius (a.p. 368) Her. 
57, Ed. Colon. i, p. 487. Basil (a. p. 870). adv. Eunom. lib. iv, 
Ed. Ben. i, p. 282. Gregorius Nyss, (a.p. 370) contra Eunom. 
Orat. x, Ed. Paris. ii, p. 693, c. Amphilochius (a. p. 370) in 
Vita Basil. Ed. Paris, p. 166. Ambrosius (a. p. 374) de Spir. 
Sanct. lib. i, cap. 3, &c. Hieronymus (a.p. 378) in loc. Idacius 
(A.D. 385) contra Varimad. lib. i. Augustinus (a. p. 396) lib. il, 
de Trin. cap. 13, et passim. Chrysostom (a. D. 398) de Dez Nat. 
Ed. Ben. tom. i, 483, c. Exp. Psa. cxxxiv, tom. v, p. 393, e. 
Hom. 1 Cor. tom. x, p. 172, e. Cyril Alex. (a. p. 412) contra 
Jul. lib. x, Ed. Aubert. vi, p. 328, 6. Theodoret (a.p. 423) in loc. 
Cassianus (a.D. 424) de Incarn. lib. ii, initio. Proclus (a.p. 437) 
ad Armenos, de recta fide. Gennadius (a.p, 458) in Caten. Ms. 
Rome, vid. Mill. Fulgentius (a.p. 507) ad Thrasimund, lib. 1, 
cap. 16, &c. Maxentius (a.p. 520) Resp. ad Epist. Hormisde. 
Facundus (a. p. 540) Op. lib. i, cap. 4. Gregorius Magnus (a. D. 
590) lib. i, Hom. viil, in Ezech. Ed. Ben. 1, 1236, &c. Maximus 
Conf. (a. p. 654) Opuse. Theol. et Polem, Ed. Paris. tom. il, p 
64. Damascenus (a. p. 730) in loc. Ccumenius (a. p. 990) in 
loc. Theophylact (a. p. 1077) in loc. 

3 Erasmus (in loc.) speaks of a hint given by Ambrose of Milan, 
that some persons did not understand the éa/ rdévrov Osd¢ in this 
passage, as relating to Christ. Erasmus here alludes to certain 
spurious commentaries on Paul’s epistles, falsely ascribed to Am- 
brose, but bound up with his works. The words of the commen- 
tator cannot be fairly understood as containing any such hint as 
Erasmus supposes. He merely says, ‘* Sz guis autem non putat 
de Christo dictum Quz est Deus, det personam de qua dictum est. 
De Patre enim Deo hoe loco mentio facta non est.” Vid. Ps. 
Ambros. in loc. 
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What then is the result of our whole investigation 
respecting the authority of the commonly received 
text of Rom. ix, 5? It is that the words of this text 
(as far as relates to every thing important) are sup- 
ported, without the least shade of exception, by all 
collated manuscripts containing the passage, by all 
the ancient versions, and by all the fathers of every 
age and class—(an unusually numerous and ample 
company)—who have cited the apostle’s words. In 
short, it may with safety be asserted, that there is 
not a single passage in the whole New Testament, of 
which the present reading is more completely con- 
firmed and established.*| The same may be said of 
the commonly received interpretation of the passage, 
as far as authority can be considered applicable to that 
point; and that authority, when unanimous, goes a 
Jong way even in fixing a right anterpretation, must be 
allowed by every impartial critic. It cannot, I think, 
be conceived that a very plain sentence in the Greek 
Testament, would be construed in the same way, by 
so large and various a host of examiners, (that is to 


* It is somewhat surprising that, in the face of all this evidence, 
Griesbach should have condescended to notice the conjecture of 
Crellius, who, as an emendator of the apostle’s text, proposes for 
6 wy to weeds ov 0, and to render, ‘*‘ whose is God over all blessed for 
ever.” Were this conjecture ever so plausible, it must of course be 
rejected, because utterly unauthorized. But it happens to be in 
direct opposition to the sentiment declared by Paul in this very 
epistle, that God is not ‘‘ the God of the Jews only,” but “ also of 
the Gentiles,” ii, 29. It is also wholly at variance with the con- 
struction of the passage, for had this been the conclusion of the 
apostle’ s climax, the copulative xa) must have been placed before 
av 6, and not before the preceding clause 2 dv 6 Xgirig x.7.2. The 
article, moreover, must have been repeated before siAoynris—ay 6 
éxi weévruv Osdc, O evAoynris eis rods ai GivO0LS. This conjecture is the 
miserable shift, by which Whitby, in his “* Last thoughts,” endea- 
vours to overturn his own unanswerable arguments, in sovOnE of the 
orthodox interpretation of Rom. ix, 5. 
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say, by every translator, theologian, or commentator, 
by whom the passage is known to have been ex- 
plained, from the time of the apostles, to the days 
of Erasmus,) were that passage fairly capable of 
any different construction. 

Erasmus, although professing (I presume sincerely) 
an orthodox faith, has manifested in his notes on the 
Greek Testament, a certain degree of unwillingness to 
admit, in their full and natural force, some of the 
more pointed scriptural declarations of the deity of 
Jesus Christ ; and, being an elegant rather than very 
exact scholar, he was, I believe, the first person, who 
set the example in Europe, of that loose and unrea- 
sonable criticism, by which many persons have since 
endeavoured to undermine the testimony of Scripture, 
to the great doctrines of Christianity. Grotius, a yet 
more daring critic, pursued the same course; and the 
example of these great men has been eagerly followed 
by the modern advocates of Socinian and Unitarian 
views. ‘These observations may suffice to introduce 
the reading and interpretation of Rom. ix, 5, which 
the editors of U.N.V., after Clarke and Lindsey, 
have borrowed from Erasmus, and by which they en- 
deavour to set aside this noble apostolic testimony to 
the deity of Jesus Christ. Their version of the pas- 
sage is as follows: “ Whose are the fathers, and of 
whom by natural descent Christ (came). God who is 
over all, be blessed for ever. Amen.” Their accom- 
panying note (to which we have already referred) 
thus commences, “See Clarke on the Trinity, No. 
539; and Mr. Lindsey’s Second Address to the stu- 
dents of the two universities, p. 278. The common 
version here adopted by Dr. Newcome is, ‘ who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. But the translation 
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of Dr. Clarke and Mr. Lindsey, equally well suits 
the construction.” 

Now there are three reasons why this new method 
of pointing and interpreting the apostle’s words, must 
be regarded as inadmissible. It is at variance, first, 
with authority ; secondly, with the rules of construc- 
tion; and thirdly, with confezt. 

I. The observations already made, will have suf- 
ficed to shew how totally the proposed interpreta- 
tion of Rom. ix, 5, is opposed to authority. None of 
the ancient versions, none of the early ecclesiastical 
writers, none even of their heretical opposers, afford 
the least countenance to such a division of the apos- 
tle’s sentence. All antiquity, on the contrary, so far 
as its testimony has reached us, is ranged in opposi- 
tion to it. With respect to the manuscripts, out of 
the whole multitude of those which are pointed, 
Griesbach mentions only one, (No. 47 on his list), in 
which a period is placed at céexc. 

How far the question respecting the division of this 
verse can be treated as one of reading, may be fairly 
considered doubtful. It is generally allowed by bibli- 
cal critics, that the full stops, colons, commas, &c., 
which are found in the present text of the Greek 
Testament, are, in themselves, of no authority. They 
are found chiefly in the more modern manuscripts, 
and cannot be supposed to have had any place in the 
apostolic autographs. It is always to be remembered, 
that when we speak of the true reading of a text of 
Scripture, we mean that which existed in these au- 
tographs ; and the evidences which critics adduce to 
prove the superior authority of any particular reading 
over another, are of course intended to bear upon this 
point. Now, although something very similar to the 
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punctuation at present adopted in Greek books, ap- 
pears to have been practised in the old Grecian schools 
of rhetoric and grammar, the most ancient MSS. ex- 
tant, of the New Testament, afford a sufficient evi- 
dence that this method was not practised by the 
evangelists and apostles. There is good reason to 
believe that there was no separation, in their writing, 
between the end of one word and the beginning of 
the next; and that they made no use of stops, for 
the purpose of distinguishing one part of a sentence 
from another. On the other hand, from the obvious 
convenience and even necessity of the practice — 
from the general uniformity of the ancient versions 
—and from the evidence of manuscripts—there is 
little doubt that, in the apostolic autographs, some 
mark or break was adopted, in order to indicate the 
place where the sense of each passage terminated.’ 
Whether, on the supposition of his having intended 
to express the meaning ascribed to him by the editors 
of U. N. V., the apostle would have placed one of 
these distinguishing marks after oveza, it is impossi- 
ble with any accuracy to decide. On the whole, how- 
ever, it may be fairly concluded, that although, in 
the interpretation of Scripture, we are at liberty to 
disregard the less important particulars of the re- 
ceived punctuation, it is a dangerous and illegitimate 
expedient to insert periods, and thereby to distinguish 
sentences, 1n contradiction to the evidence of ancient 
authority ; especially where that authority is so multi- 
farious, and unanimous, as in the present example. 
Beza, Placeus, and Griesbach himself, have accord- 
ingly treated the question respecting a period after 


° Vide Michaelis Introd. to N. T. by Marsh ch. xii. 
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ouexa, as one of reading : and if so treated, that 
question is for ever decided in the negative. 

This may perhaps be regarded as at once a simple 
and sufficient reason, for our rejecting the proposed 
punctuation and version of Rom. ix, 5. One point, 
however, is clear—that nothing can justify our taking 
such a liberty with a text of Scripture, thus unani- 
mously supported, in its present form, by ancient au- 
thorities, except it be evidence in favour of the change, 
arising from construction and context. Now, in the 
present instance no such evidence exists. On the 
contrary, both construction and context are in direct 
opposition to the proposed change. 

These points must now be briefly examined. ‘The 
editors and their precursors suppose, that the apostle’s 
admirable sentence, respecting the Jews, terminates 
(we may truly say, suddenly) at the word caexa: and 
they make a distinct sentence, afterwards, of ‘O a» éxi 
xuvrov Osos svdoynros sig rovs aidvas. These words 
they interpret as an ejaculatory blessing, ‘‘ God who 
is over all be blessed for ever!” I believe I am sup- 
ported by all the more able biblical critics, who have 
examined this verse, (including Michaelis, Ernestus, 
Rosenmiller, and even Socinus himself) ° in contra- 
dicting the assertion of the editors, that this trans- 
lation, “ equally well suits the construction, as the 
commonly received version.” 


6 Speaking of the punctuation and version of this passage pro- 
posed by Erasmus, Socinus, says, ‘‘ Non est, inquam, ulla causa 
cur heec interpretatio vel potius lectio et interpunctio Erasmi rejici 
posse videatur; nisi una tantum, quam adversarii non afferunt; 
neque enim illam animadverterunt. Ea est quod cum simplex no- 
men Benedictus, idem significat quod Benedictus sit, semper feré 
solet anteponi et ad quem refertur, perrard autem postponi. Soon 
afterwards he adds, ‘‘ Propter causam istam, quam ego attuli, 
facile concedo, verba prolati Paulini testimonii, omnia ad Christum 
referenda esse:” Respons. ad 8 Cap. Viekt. 
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In the first place, were this the apostle’s true mean- 
ing, no good reason could be alleged for his inserting 
the participle 2» before é? zavrav: for although this 
insertion would be no fault in grammar, (because, as 
we have already seen, the participle of existence, if 
not expressed, is always understood after the Greek 
article,) yet, in the present instance, it is unnecessary 
and unnatural. ‘O ézi zavrav Ozos, without the par- 
ticiple, is a far easier and more likely phrase to de- 
signate “the supreme God,” and is customarily em- 
ployed by the Greeks for that purpose.’ 

But there is another objection to the new method 
of construing Rom. ix,5, of a yet more decisive na- 
ture; namely, that the apostle’s words are not so ar- 
ranged as to be capable of denoting the supposed 
ejaculatory blessing. We are in possession of satis- 
factory critical evidence, that in order to express such 
a blessing, the writer must have placed edaoynros first 
in his series of words. Nothing could be much more 
familiar to the ancient Jews, than the idiom by which 
they were accustomed to express this kind of bene- 
diction. Examples abound in both the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and Septuagint version, and repeatedly occur in 
the New Testament itself; and the rule appears to 
be invariable, that when the auxiliary verb is omit- 
ted, (as is usually the case,)* the participle which 
expresses the beatitude, precedes the name of the 
thing or person blessed, or, in other words, begins the 
sentence. Precisely the same rule applies to the form 


7 See Pseudo-Ignatius, Eusebius, Basil, §c. &c. as quoted by 


Wetstein, in loc. 
8 When the auxiliary verb is expressed, that verb precedes, and 


the participle follows, the name of the thing or person blessed, as 
in 1 Kings x,9. JID II MDM. « Let the Lord thy God 
be blessed.” Sept. yévorro Kugiog 6 Oxds cov ebAoyniuévos. 
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expressive of a curse. The participle 18, cursed, 
in the Hebrew Bible, and its representative émmzara- 
earos, in the Septuagint, are thus used upwards of 
thirty times, and the J2 and evaoyyros or edAoynwévos, 
blessed, with considerably greater frequency. In the 
New Testament, the form of the blessing occurs four 
times, and that of the curse twice. In all these ex- 
amples, the mode of construction is the same. Now 
when. we consider the frequent occurrence of this 
form of words on the one hand, and its invariableness 
on the other, we may fairly conclude, that no Hel- 
lenistic writer, who wished to be understood, would 
think of reversing it. This remark applies with pe- 
culiar force, to the apostle Paul, who doubtless, was 
a diligent reader of both the Hebrew and Septuagint 
Scriptures, and to whose eye and ear, for other rea- 
sons also, the form in question could not fail to be 
familiar. And further, that he was himself accus- 
tomed to the use of it, is proved by two passages in 
his epistles:° Evaoyyros 0 Osos zai Ilurqe rod Kueiov 
yuav “Incod Xesorod—“ Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” ' 
9 Vid. 2 Cor. 1,3; Eph. i, 3. 

' T know of only one passage in the Greek Scriptures which pre- 
sents any appearance of exception to the rule now stated; viz. Ps. 
Ixvii, 19: Kidgis 6 @edg evAoynrisr edroynris Kigios nuzeav nud quzouy. 
The former clause of this sentence is of doubtful authority, there 
being nothing corresponding to it in the Hebrew text. I conceive 
however that it ought to be rendered, not ‘ Blessed be the Lord 
God,” but rather, ‘‘ The Lord God zs blessed.” The latter clause 
of the verse corresponds with the Hebrew, and, like its original, is 
arranged in the form of an ejaculatory blessing—‘ Blessed be the 
Lord day by day!” It seems probable that Kigiws 6 @zd¢ ebrAoynris 
was nothing more than a marginal description of the contents of this 
part of the psalm, and that it crept, through error, into the text. 


In the Hebrew Scriptures also, there is a passage which demands 
some remark, In Gen. xxvii, 29, at the close of the blessing addressed 


by Isaac to his son Jacob, we read, JIA PII} WAS TTS, 
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As this new version of Rom. ix, 5, is inconsistent 
with a known rule of construction, so it is plainly at 
variance with the tenor of the context. It termi- 


These words are rendered in E. T. “ Cursed (be) every one that 
curseth thee, and blessed (be) he that blesseth thee.” The He- 
brew, however, is in the declarative, and not the optative, form ; 
and I think there can be no doubt that it ought to be rendered, 
‘¢ He that curseth thee zs cursed, and he that blesseth thee zs bles- 
sed.” The meaning seems to be, that any one who curses Jacob, 
becomes, by the very act, cursed himself, and those who bless him, 
are thereby blessed in their own persons; and this declaration 
forms a sort of proverbial conclusion to the act in which Isaac had 
himself been engaged —that of invoking a series of blessings on his 
son. The Septuagint version of this passage exactly represents 
the Hebrew, and, taken with its context, can be understood only 
as a declaration. gooxuvjoovoi oo: of viol rot Tlareds cour 6 xaragumeros 
Of, erinarupuros: 6 Oe evAoyay oz, evAoynuévog. “ The sons of thy father 
shall bow down before thee—He that curseth thee is (or shall be) 
cursed ; but he that blesseth thee is (or shall be) blessed.” So also 
the Targum and Syr. 

Dr. Lant Carpenter, one of the most learned advocates of modern 
Unitarianism, adopts the same version of Rom. ix, 5, as the editors 
of U.N. V. In endeavouring to counteract the force of the objec- 
tion stated above, he says, ‘‘ Since ©<dg has here nothing depend- 
ent upon it, and evacyyric has, the arrangement in cases where 
@zi¢ has dependent words and evdvyyrics has not, is not in point, 
and therefore furnishes no objection against our construction.” 
This plea is certainly futile; for, in the first place, @dg, in this 
passage, (as rendered by Carpenter,) has the dependent words, éa/ 
aévrav : and secondly, the circumstance of the presence or absence 
of dependent words in connection with Osis or evAoyris, makes no 
difference in the rule, which continues to be observed when elAoy- 
vos has dependent words, and @2d¢ or Kugig hus none: see Sept. 
Ps. Ixvii, 19; Edaoynris Kiugiog nuéeay nal nuteav—‘* Blessed be the 
the Lord day by day :” Ixxxviii, 52; EdAoynrig Kugug sig rbv aitiva— 
*¢ Blessed be the Lord for ever.” In Sept. Ps. cv, 48, both terms 
have dependent words— EvaAoyyrig Kugis 6 sig “IoguiA, aad rou 
aiavos xual ws Tov aicvos—‘* Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, from 
eternity to eternity.” So also cxxxiv, 21; EvAoynrig Osbs, ex Liaw, 
6 xaroinay *IegovoaAyu—‘* Blessed out of Zion, be God who dwelleth 
in Jerusalem.” This last passage, except in arrangement, resem- 
bles the latter part of Rom. ix, 5, as interpreted by the editors of 
U. N. V. and Carpenter; and according to this pattern the apostle 
might have placed his words as follows: EdAoynris Osds, sig rods 
aidves, 0 dy éxi xévrwv. The more probable form however of such a 
blessing would have excluded the participle @»—ebaoynris 6 ext aaiy- 
Tay Os0s, sis TOvS wlwvES. 
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nates one of the apostle’s noblest sentences, with 
an unnatural abruptness, and interrupts the thread of 
his discourse, by the insertion of a long and impro- 
ble exclamation. No one, I think, can deliberately 
peruse the first ten verses of the chapter, without per- 
ceiving the operation, in both these respects, of this 
new division of verse 5. By stopping the sense at 70 
nure o%exc, we mar as beautiful a climax, and destroy 
as palpable an antithesis, as any which can be found 
within the range of Paul’s epistles. What possible 
force can attach to the apostle’s rd zara cvexa,—an 
emphatic form of speech,—unless it be intended to 
distinguish the human from the divine nature of 
Christ?) ‘To the Unitarian interpreter, these words 
must, I conceive, appear redundant, and even absurd. 

With respect to the interruption of the apostle’s 
discourse, by an exclamatory benediction, it is with- 
out parallel in his epistles; and in the present in- 
stance, is peculiarly improbable, because nothing can 
be less in accordance with the strain of lamentation 
which he is here pouring forth, than the sudden and 
warm expression of thankfulness and joy.’ 

On the whole then, it appears, that the division 
and version of Rom. ix, 5, suggested by Erasmus, and 
adopted by the modern Unitarians, is on every ground 
inadmissible. It is opposed to all existing ancient 
authority. It is forbidden by an acknowledged and 
familiar rule of construction. It is unlike the apos- 
tle’s style, and offends against his context.’ 


* It may be said that such an expression might here be suggested 
to the writer’s mind by the preceding idea of the coming of Christ 
—but the preceding idea is not precisely this. It is one which can- 
not be fairly considered as likely to prompt the supposed benedic- 
tion—viz. the descent of the Messiah from the Jews. 

3 These objections apply with at least equal force against another 
division of Rom. ix, 5, also proposed by Erasmus, and adopted by 
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Now, of the commonly received punctuation and 
version of this passage, we may safely assert the con- 
trary. Authority, construction, and context, are una- 
nimous in its support. 

First, with respect to authority—with the excep- 
tion of a single small-letter ms., the common mode 
of dividing, and therefore of construing, Rom. ix, 5, 
is confirmed (as we have already seen) by the accu- 
mulated and uninterrupted evidence of manuscripts, 
versions, and fathers. ‘here is probably nothing in 
the whole Scriptures more largely, or more harmoni- 
ously authorised, than the undivided text and ortho- 
dox interpretation of this celebrated verse. 

Secondly, with respect to construction—the com- 
monly received version of Rom. ix, 5, is liable to no 
objection. On the contrary, it is easy and natural, 
and at the same time coincides with one of the cha- 
racteristic peculiarities of the apostle’s style. Accord- 
ing to this version, the participle a» is no longer ex- 
pletive, but forms an essential part of the sentence. 
6 wy is put for 6¢ éors, and this use of the article with 
the participle of the verb ¢ivas, instead of the relative 
pronoun with the indicative of the same verb, is an 
idiom which pervades the Greek Testament, and es- 
pecially the writings of Paul. The mode of expres- 
sion in 2 Cor. xi, 31, for instance, is precisely the 
same as in Rom. ix, 5. ‘O @sd¢ zat Ilarje rod Kugiov 


John Locke: viz.—-6 dy é? xdvrev, Obs edAoynris sig rods aidiveg : 
which words, with what precedes, are thus paraphrased by Locke, 
“«* And of them, as to his fleshly extraction, Christ is come, he who 
is over all, God be blessed for ever :” in loc. Opposed as this ver- 
sion is both to authority and construction, it appears also to stand 
self condemned by the dismemberment of the obviously connected 
phrase—o wy éxi rdvrav Osis. 

4 Vid.'Rom. i, 73) vil, 23: xii, 3g: xvi, 11; 1,Cor. i, 23 Qe 
1, 1; Eph. 1, 13, &e, &c. 
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nav “Incod Xesorod oder, “O wv evraoynros sis rovs 
aiavas. “God knoweth, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is blessed for ever.” This last pas- 
sage suggests another observation, relative to the 
construction of Rom. ix, 5; namely, that while the 
term evAoyyros, in a sentence thus arranged, is incapa- 
ble of expressing an exclamatory benediction, i¢ is so 
placed in both these passages, as properly to indicate 
an epithet or description. ‘The same remark applies 
to Rom. 1, 25, where instead of 6 a we have its 
counterpart 0¢ éor1,—rov uricavra, bo eorw edAoynros Eis 
rovs aiavas,—~ The Creator, who is blessed for ever.” 

Lastly, with respect to contert—the apostle’s dis- 
course is here distinguished (as we have already hint- 
ed) by a climax and an antithesis, and to both of 
these, the common interpretation of verse 5, appears 
to be essential. Striking indeed is the gradual pro- 
gression of thought, which this animated writer here 
displays, in reciting the privileges of his countrymen. 
They were Israelites. “They were adopted as the pe- 
culiar family of Jehovah. Theirs was the glory of 
his presence. ‘'o them pertained the covenants, and 
the institution of the law, and the system of di- 
vine service. On them were bestowed the promises. 
Theirs was a lineal descent from the fathers of the 
church ; and finally, of them, according to the flesh, 
the Messiah came—who is over all, Gop BLESSED 
FOR EVER. Who does not perceive that it is the last 
step of this climax—even the declaration, that among 
the Jews, God himself was manifest in the flesh— 
which completes the whole preceding series of ideas, 
and alone imparts to it its crown of glory ? 

With respect to the antithesis, it is evident that 
the phrase 70 zara odéexa marks a distinction, and 
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requires a response.’ That response could not fail 
to exist in the apostle’s mind; and the expression of 
it appears to have been required in order to preserve 
that harmony of doctrine, which forms one of the 
most distinguishing features of his writings. The 
emphatic mention of the human nature of Christ 
fitly introduces the declaration, that he possesses ano- 
ther and superior nature —that he is over all, God 
blessed for ever. There is a complete correspond- 
ence in both style and doctrine, between Rom. ix, 5, 
when thus interpreted, and Rom. i, 3,4. Ilse rod 
viod KUTOD, TOD yevomsvov éx oxtewaros AuBid xara ocenn 
Tod ogiabevros viod Ozod ey duvcms, xara rvedUK wywovInS, 
25 avacracews vexeov. “The Gospel of God, concerning 
his Son Jesus Christ, which was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh ; and declared (or demon- 
strated) to be the Son of God with power, according to 
the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” 

On a review of the several points which have now 
been considered, it appears, 

That the received reading of this passage is amply 
and unquestionably supported by manuscripts and an- 
cient versions. 

That the notion suggested by Erasmus, and pro- 
pagated by more modern writers, of the omission of 
cos in the readings of Cyprian, Chrysostom, and 
Hilary has no foundation in fact. 


5 The phrase zara odgxa occurs before in verse 3. Hiyduny yae 
aris eye cvddeun civas dod rod Xeuorod vate ray adEeApaw pov, TeV OuyyE- 
va od xare oadexa. Although these words are not here preceded 
by the emphatic article 7), they nevertheless imply a distinction or 
contrast; viz. between the apostle’s kindred by natural relation- 
ship, and those who were of the same spiritual family with him, by 
the connexion of a common faith. So also in 1 Cor. x, 18, “Ioga7ar 
zara oaexo evidently means the natural, as distinguished from the 
spiritual, Israel, . 
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That the objections advanced by Origen, Euse- 
bius, and some inferior writers, against the doctrine, 
that Jesus Christ is 0 ér+ wévray piyioros Ocds, or 
6 ext révrwv Ozos, were aimed against the patripas- 
sian heresy, and afford no evidence that the early 
Christian church, or even these writers themselves, 
interpreted Rom. ix, 5, otherwise than as declarative 
of the deity of Christ. 

That, on the contrary, we possess, in the writings 
of the fathers, abundant positive proofs that this pas- 
sage was always read and construed in the early 
church, as it is by orthodox Christians in the present 
day. 

That the editors of U.N. V., after the example 
of Erasmus, Clarke, and Lindsey, have ventured to 
read a full stop after oéex«, and to render the re- 
mainder of the verse, “ God who is over all be bless- 
ed for ever!” 

That although the apostles probably made no use 
of such a system of punctuation as is now adopted 
in distinguishing the text of Greek authors, there is 
reason to suppose that they employed some mark or 
break, to show where the sense of their discourse 
terminated. | 

That, on the whole, we are not at liberty to divide 
the text of the Greek Testament into sentences, dif- 
ferent from those which antiquity has authorized ; 
except it be in cases where both construction and 
context plainly demand the change. 

That the editors of U.N. V. can plead no such 
reasons for their new division of Rom. ix, 5, which 
is directly opposed to a well-known rule of construc- 
tion, and at once interrupts the course, and contra- 
dicts the tendency, of the apostle’s discourse. 
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That, on the contrary, the commonly received ver- 
sion of this passage not only coincides with the una- 
nimous voice of antiquity, but is supported hy a 
construction highly characteristic of the apostle’s 
style, and above all, by that perfect adjustment 
with a very peculiar context, for which nothing 
but the actual correctness of the version, can fairly 
account. 

J. D. Michaelis, whose reputation as a_ biblical 
critic is of a very high order, was apparently desti- 
tute of any partiality for orthodox opinions in reli- 
gion. He seems to have been inclined to an undue 
degree of freedom in the interpretation of Scripture, 
and some passages of his works indicate a disposition 
even adverse to the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ... Nevertheless in his Commentary on Rom. 
ix, 5, he yields to the force of accumulated evidence, 
and candidly confesses his deliberate judgment, that 
the apostle has here declared that doctrine in its most 
proper and absolute sense. On every fair principle 
of criticism, the conclusion from our premises does 
indeed appear to be inevitable, that, according to the 
testimony of this apostle, Jesus Christ, who descended 
in his human nature from the Jews, is “ OVER ALL, 
GOD BLESSED FOR EVER.” Michaelis justly observes, 
that the deity of our Redeemer, as expressed by the 
term Qé<0c, is here confirmed to be actual and su- 
preme, by the double adjunct of éxi révrav, and 
evAoynros @is rovs aiavas. A few observations on each 
of these points will bring the present essay to its 
conclusion. 

Since zéyrav may be either masculine or neuter, a 
question naturally arises whether éxi rare here 


® See for example his Commentary on Heb. chap. 1. 
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designates the sovereignty of Christ over all mankind 
only, or over the whole creation of God. For the 
settlement of this question, nothing can be more 
reasonable than to examine the declarations else- 
where made by the apostle, on the same subject. 
Since this inspired writer teaches us, that by the Son 
of God “were all things (ra révra) created that are 
in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible,” 
—that by the Son “ are all things” (ra révr«) in the 
same sense, in point of extent, as they are of the 
Father,’-—that God “ hath put all things (révr«) un- 
der his feet, and gave him to be head over all things 
(vxée xavra) to the church, which is his body, the ful- 
ness of him that filleth all in all? (ra révru & ries 
TAneouwéevov,)°—that ‘ at the name of Jesus every knee 
(xav yovv) should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth,” "—that “all the 
angels of God worship him,”’—that “by him all things 
(ro revere) consist,”*—that he upholdeth “ all things 
(ra xévrx) by the word of his power,” *—finally, that 
from his universal reign the Father only is excepted 
“which did put all things (re xrévrx) under him,” °— 
since such are the doctrines promulgated in so many 
different passages by the apostle,—we may rest as- 
sured that by the term éx xavray in Rom. ix, 5, he 
presents the Redeemer to our view as LorD OF THE 
UNIVERSE. And since it is in immediate connexion 
with this view of the subject, that he applies to him 
the divine name, the conclusion appears to be safe and 
incontrovertible, that Jesus Christ is in union with 
the Father, the supREME and oNLY Gop. 


Cola; 16, 8 1 Cor. vill, 6. 9 Eph. i, 20—23. 
1 Phil. ii, 9, 10. 2 Heb. 1, 6. > Col. i, 17. 
*: Hens, 2. ws. Cor: X¥i 24. 
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Again, if we are led to enquire into the meaning 
of evroynros eig rovg aiavas, we shall find (and the ar- 
gument is pressed upon us by the Unitarian divines, 
in support of their own untenable version of Rom. ix, 
5,) that according to the custom and phraseology of 
the Jews, these terms are applicable only to Jehovah. 
No sooner was that holy name pronounced by the 
minister in the Jewish synagogues, than the response 
broke forth from the lips of the hearers, ‘‘ Blessed be 
the name of the glory of his kingdom for ever and 
ever; ° and so familiar among the Jews was the 
use of the expression 817 72 “ Blessed is he,” or 
NUT IID) wisp, “ Holy and blessed is he,” as de- 
scriptive of the true God, that the abbreviated forms 
Mit or TAP were generally adopted in their writings 
as a current and intelligible designation of that glo- 
rious Being.’ ‘O eddoyyros, in the New Testament, is 
one of the names of God.’ When, therefore, we 
find the apostle describing our Saviour as ©zos evAoy- 
nros ¢ig TovS abaves, we can no longer mistake his 
meaning, or entertain, for a moment, the presump- 
tuous notion, that the deity which he attributes to his 
Lord, is of a secondary or fictitious nature. He de- 
clares him to be the “‘ BLEsseD ONE” himself—the 
true and living God—to whom, by a perpetual cove- 
nant with his believing children, appertain the honours 
of religious adoration. 

Nor is this an insulated doctrine; for the whole 
dispensation of the Gospel proclaims, that Christ is 
himself the Lorp or Giory.’ Undoubtedly it is be- 
cause of his actual and perfect union in the Godhead, 


6 Vid. Hammond, in loc. 
7 See Schoettgen, Gill, and Pearson, in loc. 
8 See Mark xiv, 61. ° ] Cor. n, 8, and James ii, 1. 
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with the Father and the Holy Spirit, that the apostles 
ascribe to him, in the same terms as to God even the 
Father, glory, dominion, and praise,’ and that in the 
Revelation, the whole creation js represented as unit- 
ing in one harmonious song of thanksgiving, “ unto 
HIM wWHo SITTETH ON THE THRONE, and unto THE 
Lams for ever and ever.” 2 


* 2 Tim. iv, 18; Heb. xiii, 21: 1 Pet. IW, bul 
REV vehi Lot 


CONCLUSION. 


ON THE PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE OF FAITH IN THE DEITY 
OF CHRIST. 


Many persons who profess Christianity, and are 
ready to acknowledge the truth of its doctrines, ap- 
pear, nevertheless, to entertain the notion that the 
deeper and more mysterious parts of the system are, 
in their nature, speculative, and that, in the adminis- 
tration of religious truth, they have little claim to be 
prominently brought forward. I believe that such a 
notion is often applied, in particular, to the doctrine 
of the deity of Christ. 

Were such a sentiment wall founded, it would 
follow, that much time and attention could not be 
rightly devoted to the confirmation of that doctrine ; 
for nothing can be deemed substantially valuable in 
any religious system, which does not truly promote 
the welfare of man, and the glory of God. To the 
intelligent observer, however, it must appear even at 
first sight, little short of an absurdity, on the one 
hand to confess that this doctrine has been revealed, 
and on the other, to imagine that it has no practical 
bearing. 

No one surely who forms a tolerably correct esti- 
mate of the character of the Divine Being, as dis- 
played in Providence and in Scripture, can fora mo- 
ment suppose that he has revealed any part of his 
truth, for the mere purpose of gratifying a specu- 
lative curiosity, or that he has made known to us 
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more of the secrets of his own nature and counsels, 
than was necessary for our regeneration and redemp- 
tion. Without dishonouring God, the all-wise author 
of the Christian dispensation, we cannot entertain the 
belief, that the “ light of the knowledge” of his 
“glory in the face of Jesus Christ,’ has been be- 
stowed upon us for any less worthy purpose, than 
that of leading us onward in the paths of piety and 
virtue, to eternal happiness. Since then the doctrine 
of the deity of Christ forms a part of that system of 
truth which is clearly revealed to us in Scripture— 
and my present argument is grounded on the suppo- 
sition that this fact has been proved—we may rest 
assured, on the general principle now stated, that 
the belief and cordial reception of it, on our parts, 
must be of some decided use in promoting our religi- 
ous welfare. 

In point of fact, however, this statement is far 
below the truth. A more particular consideration of 
the subject will, I trust, serve to convince us, that 
such a faith is absolutely essential to the religion of 
the Christian ; that it is of peculiar and preeminent 
importance to all his highest interests and dearest 
hopes. 

I. Were we asked for a brief definition of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, we might describe it as a scheme 
appointed in the wisdom and love of God for the 
salvation of mankind. It may be presumed that all 
who acknowledge the truth of our religion, would 
be prepared to accept such a definition. Uniting, as 
all professing Christians do, in ascribing Christianity 
to God, they cannot fail to allow, that in an especial 
manner, it bears the impress of his wisdom and his 
love. Neither can it be denied that it is a scheme— 
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a whole made up of parts—a plan, whether more or 
less complex—harmoniously adjusted to some parti- 
cular end. And further, that this end, as far as re- 
lates to mankind, is their salvation, is a truth, which, 
in the New Testament, is always supposed and fre- 
quently proclaimed. ‘These things I say,” cried 
Jesus to the Jews, “that ye might be saved.”* ‘The 
apostle Paul, on one occasion, calls the gospel the 
“word of salvation,’* and on another, “ the power 
of God unto salvation.”’ The grace revealed in the 
gospel, is the grace of God that bringeth salvation.” ° 
The Scriptures which unfold divine truth are “ able 
to make wise unto salvation.” ‘The end of our faith, 
is the “ salvation” of our “ souls.” * 

The term salvation is of a most comprehensive 
character, embracing all the blessings which the 
Christian derives from his religion; immunity from 
condemnation; freedom from sin; grace here, and 
glory hereafter. We cannot, however, fori an ade- 
quate estimate of its meaning, without taking a view 
of the evils and miseries from which we are to be 
saved. We must call to mind that a deep moral de- 
generacy has overtaken us—that ‘“‘ the whole world 
lieth in wickedness,”® and is become “ guilty before 
God” '—that in our fallen state, we are “lost” “ sin- 
ners, * sitting ‘in darkness and in the shadow of 
death,” * “children of wrath,” * labouring under the 
curse of the law, and condemned by its sentence— 
“the soul that sinneth, it shall die:” °—finally, that 
in this our depraved condition, we are under the do- 
minion of Satan ;° and, except we repent, must have 
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our part “in everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels." Such is the dark and enslaved condi- 
tion, and such are the miseries present and future, from 
which deliverance is offered to us in the Gospel. And 
this deliverance, together with the glorious gift of 
eternal life,* constitutes SALVATION. 

II. Having made these remarks on the end pro- 
posed by Christianity, it will not be irrelevant, that we 
should shortly glance at the nature of the scheme, by 
which that end is accomplished. 

It may be observed, that in the system of truth 
revealed to us in the New Testament, we find an au- 
thoritative republication of the moral law, far exceed- 
ing in fulness, all former publications of it. We find 
this law embodied for cur instruction, in the example 
of the lawgiver himself. And in connection with the 
code and the pattern, we find a clear enunciation of 
our responsibility to God, of our resurrection from the 
dead, and of future, eternal, rewards and punishments, 

Now, were it true that repentance, by itself, can 
deliver us from the guilt of past sins; and were it 
also true, that we are capable of repenting, and of 
afterwards walking according to the law of God, in 
our own strength, we may presume, that such a reve- 
lation of our duties and prospects, would have been 
all that we required—that by furnishing us with ade- 
quate information and motives, this part of the 
scheme of Christianity, would have sufficed for our 
salvation. 

But Scripture and experience unite in proving, that 
neither of these things is true. In the first place, we 
know that under the moral government of God, even 
in this world, repentance does not obliterate sin, or 
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prevent the suffering which follows it; and in the 
Bible, the principle is clearly laid down, that “ with- 
out shedding of blood is no remission.”® And se- 
condly, since man, in the fall, is declared to be ra- 
dically corrupt—a declaration corresponding with 
known facts—we may rest assured, that he is desti- 
tute of all natural capacity, either to repent of his 
sins, or to obey the law of God. Guilty and helpless 
as we are, we can entertain no well-founded hope of 
future happiness, without an atonement for our sins, 
and without the operation of some mighty principle, 
by which we may be recovered from our sickness, 
restored to communion with God, and prepared for 
immortal! joy in his presence. What cause for thank- 
fulness then is it, that in the Christian dispensation, 
all our need is supplied—that the Scriptures reveal to 
us, not only a perfect law, exemplified by as perfect 
a pattern, and confirmed by the sancticn of future 
rewards and punishments, but above all, a Saviour, 
through whose atoning blood, we may obtain for- 
giveness, and through whose efficacious Spirit, we 
may both repent and obey ! 

The moral law is preserved in the bosom of Chris- 
tianity, just as the tables of the covenant, inscribed 
with the ten commandments, were kept uninjured 
within the inclosure of the ark; but if we are asked, 
What is the gospel, we must answer, Not the pro- 
mulgation of this moral law, but the glad tidings of 
redemption through Jesus Christ—the “ record that 
God hath given unto us eternal life, and that this 
life is in his Son.” ' 

In order therefore to form a just notion of the 
scheme which God has appointed for our salvation, 
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we must extend our views far beyond the merely 
moral and perceptive parts of the system: we must 
call to mind, that God so loved our lost world, as to 
bestow upon it his only begotten Son. Respecting 
Him who was thus freely given to us, the Scriptures 
testify, that he was in the beginning with God and 
was God; that by him all things were created in 
heaven and in earth; that he was the light and life 
of men; that in the fulness of time, he was sent of 
the Father into the world ; that he was made flesh, or 
took our nature upon him, being conceived of the 
Holy Ghost and born of a virgin; that he went about 
doing good, and shewed forth his divine power by 
many wonderful works; that he died on the cross, as a 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole world; 
that on the third day he arose again, triumphant over 
death, hell, and Satan; that he ascended into heaven, 
and sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high; that in this his exalted condition, he is both 
our Advocate with the Father, and the Supreme Go- 
vernor of his church; that he sends the Comforter to 
his disciples, even the Holy Ghost, who effects our 
conversion and sanctification ; finally, that he will 
come again in glory, raise the dead to life, judge all 
men according to their works, and bestow, upon his 
faithful followers, a happy immortality. 

On the whole then it is evident, that the offices and 
acts of the Son of God, are so far from forming 
a secondary, or even a merely constituent, part of 
the scheme of Christianity, that they are the me- 
dium through which the whole dispensation passes. 
Through this channel alone, flows that glorious broad 
stream of mercy and truth, which originates in the 
love of God our Father, and terminates in the salva- 
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tion of his creature, Man. ‘The deity of the Son— 
his union and cooperation, in the eternal Godhead, 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost—is no merely 
collateral or ornamental circumstance, it is the very 
life and substance of the whole system. 

III. Such being the plan ordained of God for our 
salvation, the question immediately arises, how we 
are to avail ourselves of its provisions. ‘To this 
question, true philosophy presents a ready answer— 
“ Through faith.” Since it has been demonstrated to 
our reason, that God has revealed to us a system of 
truth for our salvation, reason itself proclaims that 
we must be saved through the operation of that prin- 
ciple in the mind, by which alone revealed truth is 
accepted and appropriated. Now that principle is 
belief or faith. 

On this subject the declarations of Scripture are 
abundant and explicit. “Phe Just shall live by 
faith.’ “Without faith it is impossible to please 
God.”? Weare “ justified by faith.”* “ By grace 
are ye saved through faith.”* Believers “are kept 
by the power of God, through faith, unto salvation.” ® 
“ Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be estab- 
lished ; believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper.”? 
The Israelites “ could not enter ” into the promised 
land, because of unbelief,’ and the ‘‘ word preached 
did not profit them, not being mixed with faith in 
them that heard it.”* Neither can we enter into the. 
kingdom of heaven, or derive benefit from the gospel, 
except we believe it. “ Without” are the “ abomina- 
ble and murderers ;’ and also, “ the fearful and unbe- 
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lieving.”* ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
shall be condemned.”* Now although it is philoso- 
phically true, and nothing more than plain reason, 
that men cannot be saved by the means of an outward 
revelation, if they do not believe and accept it, it 
ought not to be forgotten, that in these and other 
passages of Scripture, the disbelief of the gospel is 
condemned as a moral delinquency. Such declara- 
tions are aimed against the “ evil heart of unbelief, in 
departing from the living God.”* ‘They pre-suppose 
a fact of the highest importance; namely, that the 
light of revelation is accompanied by such evidences 
of its divine origin, as cannot fail to satisfy the im- 
partial inquirer. “ This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” ° 

On every ground therefore, both natural and mo- 
ral, and especially from the multiplied declarations of 
Scripture, it appéars to be a clear point, that those to 
whom the gospel is revealed, and who nevertheless 
reject that gospel, are excluded from the benefits 
which it is intended to convey. But the question 
more peculiarly before us is this—whether we have 
any reason to suppose, that it suffices for the purpose 
of our salvation, that we should acknowledge, in ge- 
neral terms, the divine origin of the Christian revela- 
tion, and yet believe and accept only a part of that 
which is revealed? Or more particularly, whether 
we can be regarded as possessing a saving faith in 
Christianity, if we believe its contents, so far as re- 
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lates to its moral code, a resurrection from the dead, 
and judgment to come, but deny the Lord who bought 
us—reject the record, that God has sent his oNLY- 
BEGOTTEN SON into the world, to assume our nature, 
atone for our sins, and redeem us from all iniquity. 

In reply to these questions, it may, in the first 
place, be remarked, that the scheme of religion un- 
folded in the New Testament, although composed of 
many parts, is a perfect whole, and is directed, as a 
whole, to the great end of our salvation. If then we 
accept it only in part, there is surely much reason to 
fear, that, as far as we are concerned, we shall under- 
“mine its strength, and defeat its operation. And se- 
condly, it is evident, that in rejecting the divinity, 
incarnation, and atonement of Christ, we reject pre- 
cisely that part of the system, which is most essential 
in the plan of redemption, and upon which all the 
other parts may be said to depend. It is also that 
part of the system, which is placed the farthest beyond 
the scope of human wisdom, and which is therefore 
the best adapted to bring into exercise the acceptable 
principle of faith in God. Here it is that our faith is 
tried. And here it is also, that our faith is triwmph- 
ant. “This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith. Who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son or 
Gop ?’* 

On these grounds, it is only reasonable to conclude, 
that if while we profess a belief in Christianity, we 
yet reject its peculiar doctrines, we are in the utmost 
danger of excluding ourselves from its saving opera- 
tion, and therefore from its promised benefits. Buta 
disbelief “in the name of the Son of God,” like that 
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of the gospel generally, is condemned by our Lord as 
an immorality—as a punishable and mortal sin. “God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved. He 
that believeth on him is not condemned, but he that 
believeth not is condemned already, because he hath 
not believed in the name of the ONLY BEGOTTEN SoN 
oF Gop.”° : 

IV. This remark naturally leads to another view 
of the subject, the consideration of whick will afford 
full confirmation to our present conclusions. In the 
scheme of the gospel, Jesus Christ is HiMsELF the Sa-_ 
viour, and therefore HIMSELF the object of saving faith. 

A beautiful light is thrown on this branch of the 
argument, by a comparison between the Old and New 
Testaments. In the former, we often read of persons 
who were raised up by the hand of divine Providence, 
to save the people from their enemies. But God 
himself is ever described as the Author even of these 
deliverances, and in ahigher and more spiritual sense, 
he repeatedly declares himself to be the only Saviour. 
“ Tam the Lord thy God, the Holy one of Israel, 
THY SAVIOUR..... I even I am the Lord, and BEsIDE 
ME, there is No Saviour. ° And as the Israelites 
were taught to look upon Jehovah as their only Sa- 
viour, so was he ever proposed to them as the only 
object of a religious and saving faith. Those who 
trusted in any arm of flesh were cursed. None were 
in the way of life and salvation, but those whose pri- 
mary reliance, for every blessing, was exclusively fixed 
on the living God. 

In the New Testament, God is unfolded to us, in 
that mysterious union, of which there are many indi- 
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cations even in the Hebrew Scriptures—the union of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, who co- 
operate in the mighty plan ordained for our salvation, 
and who are therefore the joint and inseparable ob- 
jects of the Christian’s faith.’ Nevertheless, since 
the whole dispensation is conducted through the Son 
‘reconciling the world to 
delivered for our 
"°_it is 
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himself” *“—since he alone was 
offences, and raised again for our justification ’ 
the Son to whom, in an especial manner, are ascribed 
the name and character of a Saviour. He is the 
“ Saviour of the world,”’ “the Saviour of the body,” 
that is, “ of the church,”* “ our great God and Sa- 
viour.’* Nor is the salvation which he bestows, of 
any inferior or secondary nature. It is incomprehen- 
sibly great. It is spiritual. It is eternal. 

In perfect conformity with this doctrine, Jesus 
Christ presents himself to his disciples, as a lawful and 
necessary object of saving faith. “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” * ‘* I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger, and he that believ- 
eth on me shall never thirst..... Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that believeth on me hath everlasting 
life—I am that bread of life.”® “ I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.”® Since then, 
according to the dictates both of reason and Scripture, 
God alone is the ebject of saving faith—which is an 
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essential part of divine worship—such declarations 
must be regarded as containing a strong collateral 
evidence of the deity of Jesus Christ; and in prac- 
tice, it is, as I conceive, utterly impossible, while we 
reject that doctrine, so to believe or trust in Christ, 
as these passages enjoin. That this is the fact, will, 
I think, be made clear to every serious Christian, by 
reflection on his own experience, and on the particu- 
lar bearings of his faith in Christ. 

We trust in Christ, as the atonement for our sins ; 
and although we are aware that he died on the cross 
as man, yet our reliance on him for redemption 
through his blood, is necessarily connected with the 
truth, that he is not man only. We believe, that we 
are forgiven all our iniquity, because a sacrifice has 
been provided for us of infinite worth and dignity ; 
because ours is a Redeemer, omnipotent to deliver us 
from the curse of the law, and to bear on himself 
the sins of the whole world. 

We trust in Christ as our advocate with the Fa- 
ther, our only Mediator; and while we freely confess, 
that for this his gracious office, that human nature 
was essential, in which he is our sympathizing High 
Priest, we are deeply sensible, that his mediation is 
rendered availing for all its Jofty and comprehensive 
purposes, only by his oneness with the Father—his 
eternal deity. 

We trust in Christ as our Baptizer, our inward 
Teacher, and our supreme spiritual Ruler. Although 
assured, therefore, that even in his reign of glory, he 
continues to be man, our faith must needs embrace 
his deity; for in this alone, he can bestow the gifts 
and graces of his Spirit, to enlighten, sanctify, and 
govern, his church universal. 
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and while we acknowledge that all judgment is com- 
mitted unto him, “ because he is the Son of man,’ '— 
a signal indication of the divine equity—yet are we 
sensible, that it is his godhead which qualifies him for 
the office; and we are bowed before him in the firm 
conviction that he knoweth all things, and is the 
Searcher of all hearts. 

Finally, we trust in Christ as the Lord and Giver of 
life, and while we remember, that in order to pur- 
chase it for us, he ‘“ took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men,” yet 
in looking to him for the free gift of a glorious im- 
mortality, it is impossible for us to forget, that he is 
truly Gop. 

V. The preceding remarks may serve to shew, that 
a belief of the deity of Christ is not only inseparably 
connected with the Christian’s experience, but is es- 
sential to the general maintenance of his creed. That 
this is true, however, is still more clearly proved by 
the notorious fact that a denial of that doctrine is 
ever accompanied by a corresponding degeneracy of 
religious sentiment, in relation to other important par- 
ticulars in the system of Christianity. 

Those who allow that God was manifest in the flesh 
—that the oNLY BEGOTTEN Son was clothed with hu- 
manity, and died on the cross to save us—are naturally 
impressed with the malignity of sin and with the 
weight of itsyeternal consequences, which called for 
such a surrender, for such a sacrifice. But to the nn- 
believer in the deity of the Son of God, sin is no 
longer a mortal offence against a Being of perfect ho- 
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liness. It assumes the softer name of “ moral evil.” 
The existence of it is ascribed to the Creator himself, 
and in connection with its punishment, it is even re- 
garded as forming one part of a providential chain, 
which is destined to terminate in the happiness of the 
sinner. Satan is transformed, from the father of lies, 
a murderer from the beginning, the deceiver, accuser, 
and destroyer of men—into a harmless metaphor— 
amere figure of poetry. Hell, of course, is robbed 
of its deepest terrors, and is treated of, not as a place 
of eternal punishment, but as one of temporary and 
corrective suffering—a purgatory provided in mercy, 
rather than ordained in judgment. 

With these unscriptural views of sin, its author, its 
origin, and its effects, is inseparably connected a par- 
tial and inadequate estimate of the law of righteous- 
ness, which sinks down from the high and consistent 
level, maintained in Scripture, of universal godliness ; 
and while it still borrows something from Christianity, 
gradually assumes the shape of a worldly, though 
plausible, moral philosophy. 

Since man is no longer regarded as a fallen and 
lost creature, prone to iniquity and corrupt at core, 
but as a being essentially virtuous, it is plain that he 
can no longer be considered as standing in need of 
Redemption. ‘That word may, indeed, in some me- 
taphorical sense, find its way into the creed of those 
persons who reject the deity of Jesus Christ. But 
the doctrine of pardon through faith in his blood is 
dismissed as unnecessary and absurd: wnnecessary, 
because we are not under the curse of the law; ab- 
surd, because it is inconceivable that a mere man, 
‘““weak and peccable like ourselves,” could possi 
atone for the sins of the world. 
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In like manner, the doctrine of a spiritual influ- 
ence, freely bestowed by a glorified Saviour for our 
conversion and sanctification, is discarded as unten- 
able. On the one hand, such an influence is no 
longer required ; on the other, the greatest of merely 
human prophets can have no power to bestow it. 
Since, indeed, the divine character and inward opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, are intimately connected, in 
the system of revealed truth, with the deity and atone- 
ment of Christ, it naturally follows that the latter 
doctrines cannot be forsaken, without the surrender 
of the former. In point of fact, they usually disap- 
pear at the same time, or in rapid succession, from 
the creed of the sceptic. 

Lastly, since the Bible has explicitly declared the 
several doctrines, to which we have alluded, its plain 
declarations (in order to meet these novel views) must 
now be interpreted, as harsh, unnatural, metaphors— 
as strained, oriental, figures. Hence its authority is 
gradually weakened, and although perhaps it is still 
allowed to contain much true history and some divine 
doctrine, it descends from its lofty station of a volume 
truly “given by inspiration of God.” No longer are 
its contents food for daily, pious, meditation ; no 
longer is it the test by the s¢mple application of which, 
all questions in religion must be tried and determined. 
The result is, revelation is marred, and religion be- 
comes a wreck. Man is left to the perilous guidance 
of his own perverted reason; and must steer his course 
through the ocean of life, without the true rudder. 

It may perhaps be objected that the degeneracy of 
religious sentiment, to which we have now adverted, 
attaches chiefly to the lowest grade of faith in relation 
to the person of Christ; and this is certainly true. 
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Nevertheless it is, I believe, in various degrees, the 
inevitable accompaniment of every system which does 
not include the doctrine of his deity; and the lower 
we fall in our estimate of Him, the greater and more 
conspicuous this degeneracy becomes. ‘The lines 
which separate the different classes of persons, who 
reject the deity of Christ, are of a finite breadth and 
easily passable. ‘The broad, impassable, distinction— 
the infinite difference of opinion—lies between those 
who confess their Saviour to be Gop, and adl who 
regard him only as a creature. 

On the whole, it appears, 

First, that Christianity is a scheme ordained in the 
wisdom and love of God for our salvation ; that is, 
for such a recovery from a fallen and lost condition, 
as will ensure our eternal happiness. 

Secondly, that this scheme contains, not only a mo- 
ral code with the revelation of future rewards and pu- 
nishments, but provisions for our redemption through 
an incarnate and crucified Saviour; and that of these 
provisions his deity is the very life and substance. 

Thirdly, that we are saved through faith; and that 
our faith, in order to be availing, must embrace the 
whole scheme appointed for our salvation; more es- 
pecially that it must be directed to those parts of it, 
which are at once peculiar and fundamental. 

Fourthly, that Jesus Christ, as being himself the 
Saviour of the world, is the proper object of saving 
faith ; and that such a faith in Him, with a view to 
his various offices in the economy of grace, cannot 
be maintained without the belief of his deity. 

Fifthly, that the whole argument is confirmed by that 
general degeneracy of religious sentiment, with which 
the denial of this doctrine is universally accompanied. 
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I conclude, therefore, that the deity of Jesus Christ, 
is so far from being a merely speculative point which 
may be laid on one side and disregarded with impunity, 
that a heartfelt reliance on its truth, is essential to 
that great purpose for which Christianity itself was 
instituted—the salvation of our never-dying souls. 

In presenting this conclusion to the deliberate con- 
sideration of the reflecting Christian, I have purposely 
avoided even touching the question, what allowance 
our heavenly Father may be pleased to make for a 
condition of ignorance, and for the errors and preju- 
dices of education. We read that he who knows not 
his Master’s will and does it not, “shall be beaten 
with few stripes; ° and we may rest assured that un- 
der the moral government of God, all rewards and 
punishments are distributed with a perfect equity. 
For my own part, I am persuaded that the degree of 
faith required in every man, is precisely commensu- 
rate with the degree of light bestowed upon him. On 
this very ground, it is the unquestionable duty as well 
as the highest privilege of those to whom the Gospel 
is revealed, cordially to embrace it in all its fulness. 
“We are all by nature the children of wrath.” ° Here 
is the disease. ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath everlasting life.”* Here is the remedy. 
"How clearly consequent, and yet how awful is the 
alternative—‘‘ He that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God aBIDETH on him!” 


To work out our salvation with a view to the glory 
of God as well as to our own happiness, is to fulfil 
the chief and noblest purpose of our being. But in 
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order fully to appreciate the practical nature of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, we must 
call to mind that the salvation which is. obtained 
through faith in these doctrines, is commenced and 
carried forward in the present life, and involves, 
amongst other things, our moral regeneration. Every 
one who is accustomed to trace the lines of Christian 
experience, must be aware that the application to 
ourselves, through faith, of that redemption which 
came by the Son of God, is the very means ordained 
by our heavenly Father, for our recovery from a sin- 
ful condition, and for our restoration to the image 
of our Creator. Thus it is, and thus only, that we 
can “ put off the old man which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts; and put on the new man which, 
after God, is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness.” 

In order to confirm this general remark, we may 
briefly advert to a few distinct points, in regard to 
which a belief in the deity of Christ is essential to 
the formation of the Christian’s character. 

I. The first point is humility. The dignity and 
worth of Him whom God has given to redeem us 
from sin, are the true gauge by which we must mea- 
sure our own demerits, and the depth of our corrup- 
tion in the fall. A deliberate consideration of the 
justice and holiness of God, who ordained the incar- 
nation and atoning death of HIs own Sov, as the 
only means through which the sinner might be jus- 
tified, lays open to us an astonishing view of the 
high demands of his law, of his abhorrence of sin, 
and of the greatness of our own sinfulness. I believe 
that such a view alone affords the means of a radical 

@ Eph. iv, 22—24. 
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cure of the worst and most prevalent of moral dis- 
eases—self-righteousness and pride. 

Those who imbibe the doctrine of the deity of 
Christ, and heartily embrace that system of truth 
with which it is connected, can scarcely fail to be 
made sensible that all their own “ righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags ;”* that a load of guilt rests upon them, 
in their fallen state, from which they cannot possibly 
deliver themselves’; and that they are destitute of all 
power of their own to walk in the way of holiness. 
Thus are they humbled and broken before the Lord, 
and their humility lies at the root of their regenera- 
tion. It leads to that abiding dependence on Christ 
for forgiveness, and on the Holy Spirit for illumina- 
tion and sanctification, by which alone they can be 
established, in a sober, righteous, and godly life. “I 
am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live ; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” * 

II. The second point alluded to is dove. Persons 
who form a low estimate of their sins, and imagine 
them to be of slight consequence and easily passed 
over, may talk, in a latitudinarian manner, of the be- 
nevolence of God; but they must ever be destitute 
of a proper sense of his mercy. ‘They are sure to 
exemplify our Lord’s own maxim “that to whom 
little is forgiven, the same loveth little.”° But let 
our sinfulness be estimated by its true measure—the 
infinite dignity of Him who covers our iniquities and 
redeems us from their power—and we shall then be 
prepared to apprehend what is the greatness of the 
mercy of our God—what the tenderness of his wn- 

3 Isa. lxiv, 6. 4 Gal. ii, 20. 5. Luke vii, 47. 
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merited compassion. Being forgiven much, we shall 
love much. 

There is, however, a yet more direct and palpable 
reason, why sound opinions respecting the person of 
Christ, are of essential importance for the production 
of love to God—namely, that the greater the gift, 
the more the gratitude. ‘* We love” God, “ because 
he first loved us ;”° and our love to him, will always 
be in some degree proportioned to the manifestation 
bestowed upon us, of the greatness of his love to- 
wards us. Now, “in this was manifested the love of 
God towards us, because that God sent his only-begot- 
ten Son into the world, that we might live through 
him.”* ‘Thankful we ought unquestionably to be to 
our Heavenly Father, for the communication of his 
truth to us through the instrumentality of a prophet ; 
but how are our feelings of gratitude exalted, when we 
call to mind, that under the Christian dispensation, 
he has bestowed upon us, not merely a human pro- 
phet, but a divine, omnipotent, Redeemer,—that he 
“spared not HIs OwN Son, but delivered him up for 
us all!”* Surely then, the faith which embraces the 
divinity and atonement of Christ, is in a pre-eminent 
degree, a “ faith which worketh by love.” It contem- 
plates the most cogent of all proofs, and the most 
sublime of all examples, of the love of God towards 
man : it calls on the hearé of the believer for a cor- 
responding completeness of love towards God; and by 
the most delightful of motives, it constrains the crea- 
ture to submit himself without reserve to the will 
of the Creator.? The love of God, thus formed in 
the soul of the believer, is, indeed, the spring of 
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every other virtue—of self-denial, purity and tempe- 
rance ; of patience and resignation, of meekness and 
charity. 

Charity, it must be confessed, is a virtue of peculiar 
value ; for the whole moral law is “ briefly compre- 
hended” in these two sayings, “ ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strength,” and 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.”* It is no 
uncommon thing for persons who entertain low views 
of Christian doctrine, to insist on the latter of these 
“‘oreat commandments” in preference to the former, 
and to plead for benevolence at the expense of piety. 
“ Homo sum, nthil humani a me alienum puto,” is in- 
deed, a sentiment which even idolaters could utter, 
and which happily corresponds with a very common 
emotion of the mind of man. Although, however, 
this emotion may perhaps be regarded as the best relic 
of our original virtue, it will never, of itself, enable 
us truly to obey this second commandment. The 
strength of the charity here enjoined upon us, lies in 
the renunciation of self; and no man can fulfil this 
law, according to the mind of the lawgiver, whose 
whole heart is not primarily surrendered, in love to 
God. When our first affections have been taught to 
flow in an undivided stream, towards God—the author 
of our redemption, as well as of our being—we are 
prepared by an influence, infinitely purer and stronger 
than the most amiable natural impulse, to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. ‘Then do we learn to renounce 
our own interest for the sake of others, and to em- 
brace in the arms of charity our enemies as well as 
our friends. ‘Then are we impelled to labour not 
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merely for the temporal advantage and civil improve- 
ment, but above all, for the spiritual welfare, of that 
guilty world for which Christ died. We love all our 
fellow men, because all are, with ourselves, the objects 
of the redeeming love of God in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

IIT. With the love of God are intimately connected 
the principle and habit of devotion to our Heavenly 
Father. It is probable that many persons, who deny 
the deity of Jesus Christ, have a “zeal of God,” but 
“not according to knowledge.”* In degrading their 
Saviour to the level of a creature, they imagine that . 
they do honour to the Father who sent him; and they 
even conceive themselves to be the only consistent 
worshippers of the true and living God. One would 
think that such persons might derive a useful lesson 
from the history of the Jews, many of whom, at the 
Christian era, carried the same notions and feelings to 
a far greater excess. Their language was, “We have 
one father—even God ;”* and they were enraged by 
our Lord’s assumption of the divine character. ‘ For 
a good work,” said they, “ we stone thee not, but for 
blasphemy, and because that thou being a man, makest 
thyself God.”* Finally, it was for this very crime, as 
they deemed it, that they inflicted on our Redeemer 
the death of the cross. Yet who is not aware, that 
true godliness, in that day, was to be found, not 
among these high professors of a belief in the unity 
of Jehovah, but among the persecuted followers and 
worshippers of Christ? The experience of the primi- 
tive believers, and the history of their Jewish enemies, 
alike confirm the truth of those maxims of the gos- 
pel, “ He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not 
the Father which hath sent him.”’ “ Whosoever de- 
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nieth the Son, the same hath not the Father.”* “He 
that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both 
the Father and the Son.” ’ 

The apostle Paul, while under the bondage of the 
Jaw, and a persecutor of the Church, was filled with 
zeal for what he deemed to be the honour of Jehovah; 
but we cannot read his history or his writings, without 
perceiving, that after his conversion to faith in a divine 
Saviour, his godliness was, in a wonderful degree, 
deepened, elevated, and purified. And so, I believe, 
it is in the present day. ‘lhe most devotional frame 
of character—the most unreserved surrender of the 
soul to the will of its Creator—the most abiding pur- 
suit of his glory—are ever found connected with the 
most exalted views of the person of his Son. 

There is no christian duty more clearly enjoined 
upon us in Scripture, than that of prayer: and to the 
performance of this duty, it is a vast encouragement, 
that we are invited to pray in the name of Jesus ; that 
is, in dependence on his mediation. Such a dependence 
I conceive to be impossible, while we regard him only 
asa man. But if we plead his name, in simple reliance 
on his divinity, and under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, we shall find that free access to a throne of 
grace, which will animate us in all our devotions, and 
gradually form in us the mind of prayer. 

IV. ‘True morality may be defined, as consisting in 
the fulfilment of all our personal and relative duties; for 
example, to ourselves, to our neighbour, and to God. 
Now, although the doctrine of the deity of Christ, is 
inseparably connected with that of his oneness with the 
Father, yet in revealing the Son of God who took our 
nature upon him—our crucified Redeemer, our risen 
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Lord, our Advocate, our Governor, and our Judge—the 
gospel has unfolded to us a a new and peculiar relation. 
This relation calls for a corresponding line of duty ; and 
by duty I mean right affections, as well as right actions. 
In order to fulfil the just demands of the moral law 
of Christianity, it is plain that we must bring into ex- 
ercise towards our Saviour, the affections of profound 
reverence, ardent love and gratitude, and unqualified 
faith and submission; and these affections must find 
their way into that practical result, which so conspicu- 
ously distinguished the apostles and their followers— 
a life of self-renunciation for Christ’s sake—a life de- 
voted to his service, and in all things directed to his 
glory. Such affections and such a life, include or rather 
constitute the worship of Christ. And let it be remem- 
bered that this worship, while it is religious and divine 
in its nature, answers to his peculiar relative position in 
the economy of grace and salvation. As such, it is con- 
sistent with the will, and ever tends to the glory, of the 
FatueEr. “God also hath highly exalted him and given 
him a name which is above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus, every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ 
is Lorp, TO THE GLORY OF GoD THE FaTHER.”® 
Now, it is plainly impossible that we should thus 
fulfil our moral obligations towards Jesus Christ, un- 
less we form correct views of his nature and character 
—unless we accept him, not only as man, but as Gop. 
Since, then, that faith in Christ by which we are 
saved, is also the faith by which we are regenerated— 
since a belief in the deity and atonement of the Son of 
God, affords the strongest of motives to humility, love 
8 Phil. il, 9—11. 
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to God, love to man, devotion, prayer, and the fulfil- 
ment of our duties towards Christ himself, we may 
safely conclude that such a belief is essential to the 
formation of the Christian's character. Now, although 
that character may, in various respects, differ from the 
theories of virtue which have been proposed to man- 
kind by uninspired philosophy, it contains all that is 
substantially excellent—all that works well in practice 
—all that truly tends to the glory of the Creator, and 
to the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

Finally, let it never be forgotten, that the formation 
of the Christian’s character is the very thing which pre- 
pares us for the enjoyment of the Christian's heaven. 
If we are asked, in what the happiness of heaven con- 
sists, we may answer, on the authority of Scripture, In 
the unmixed service of God even our Father ;° in 
those full influences of the Holy Ghost, of which his 
present work is the earnest;* and in the perpetual 
presence and favour of the Son our Saviour.’ If then 
we desire, at the close of-our mortal pilgrimage, to 
join the countless company of God’s redeemed chil- 
dren, we must seek with all diligence, for a capacity 
to unite in their immortal song of thanksgiving and 
praise,—‘ Salvation to our Gop which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lams.” * 


9 Rev. vii, 15. 1 2 Cori, 224,90; Ephoigaae 
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pay 361, 372 
ON oa Maoh: 187 
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yip&yp . 308, 353 
mp A 315 
one 353 
DINW : 213 
aweaNw 307 
19 322 
Syp5y 131 
nN 231 
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bopn - 291 


Hebrew tert or Onl. Men in- 
terpreted 1 in Chaldee when read 
in the congregation, 120 

Hebrew Bible, why divided into 
verses, 121 

Hebrews. Epistle to the He- 
ik its canonical authority, 

, Paul its author, proved by 


002 


the testimony of Peter, 2, by 
ecclesiastical tradition, 8, by 
internal evidences, 12; it was 
rejected by some of the Latin 
Fathers, 11; the earliest ver- 
sions of the canonical Scrip- 
tures contain the epistle, 10; 
ascribed by Tertullian to Bar- 
nabas, 11; its date, 14; its 
style more elaborate than that 
of Paul’s other writings, 18 ; 
supposed by some to have been 
written in Hebrew, 19; words 
common to the Ep. to Heb. 
and the acknowledged writings 
of Paul but not elsewhere found 
in N. T., 22; its inspiration 
and canonical authority consi- 
dered independently of its hav- 
ing been written by Paul, 26; 
largely quoted by Clement of 
Rome, and evidently written 
during the apostolic age, 26; 
and before the destruction of 
the temple, 29; addressed to a 
Christian church in Palestine, 
30; probably to the church at 
Jerusalem, 335; very impro- 
bable that the duty of address- 
ing a doctrinal treatise to a 
church, regarded by all others 
with so much reverence, should 
devolve on any individual who 
was not avowedly gifted with 
divine inspiration, 35; its in- 
spiration grounded on its own 
internal excellence and scrip- 
tural weight, 36 

Horsley Bishop, his interpreta- 
tion of 1 Pet. iii, 19, p. 213 

Incarnation of the Son of God, 
406; confession of this doc- 


trine, the test of a right spirit,- 


409 

Isaiah ; genuineness of his pro- 
phecies, 331; fulfilment of 
those in chap. vil, vill, ix, 
324 

Jah, see Word of Jah 


Index. : 


Jehovah; not clear whether in 
his communications with man, 
before the flood, he assumed 
at any time a visible form, p. 
221; but it is clear that he 
was personally manifested af- 
terwards, 222; difference ob- 
servable in the Scriptures be- 
tween Jehovah acting and Je- 
hovah originating, 225; though 
invisible he is often described 
as speaking to his people in an 
audible voice, 233 note 

Jews, their belief in the distinct 
personality of the son of God, 
143 note 

Job seems to allude to the pre- 
existence of Christ; and not 
only describes him as the Liv- 
ing one, but recognizes him in 
the character of a Redeemer, 47 

John, in the commencement of 
his gospel, seems to have al- 
luded to the first part of the 
book of Genesis, 151 

Jonathan Ben Uzziel, tradition 
respecting him, 123 

Locke John, his gloss on Rom. 
ix, 5, 463 note 

Macedonius banished on the 
charge of having corrupted the 
text of 1 Tim. iii, 16, p. 390, 
and note 391 

Metatron, 143 note, 232 note, 
237 note, 243 note, 249 note, 
260 note 

Michaelis ; a believer in the deity 
of Christ, 171 note ; his inter- 
pretation of Heb. i, 7-12, p. 
171 ; his clear testimony on the 
subject of Rom. ix, 5, p. 468 

Middleton Bishop, his theory of 
the Greek article, 414 

Mishnah, 119 note 

Name,the signification ofthis word 
very comprehensive, describ- 
ing character as well as title, 178 

Name of God. Scrupulously re- 
garded by the Jews, 295 
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Names. Hebrew proper names] PassaGeEs, continued 


always significant, 367 ; some-| 1 Sam. xxviii, 13 . note, 292 
times directly descriptive of} Job. xviii, 13 . . . . 190 
persons or places; at others, KIX, Oa «soa nea a 
indicative only of collateral} Psal.ii. . . . note, 262 
circumstances, 368 VHD? capes 4/1 Yee oe 
New Creation, how character- xWi. LO cg enotere ls 
ised, 199 bay 19 eae ae ek 
Noetians, their perversion of lexus 1%.) (cinote, 480 
Paul’s doctrine in Rom. ix, 5, Lexi er aeRO 
251 Ixxxixn2 7 8)! eee OD) 
Onkelos, account given of him xevil, 5-7. . > note, 292 
by the Jews, 124 Ci 16-22 iene 1 82 
PassaGes or Scripture illus- Cil,/,20-2eheae ae ae 70 
trated CX5), bps) ee ee 
ES BM Gnd oe me es | GXvili,,22)7 (sh; Oo 
PEGE Laie motese222 Cxxxvill, 1 . note, 292 
edie eM e132) Ch lsasvas 1-3 1th) eens 
Bier, ah! sty yi iesyiy’ «3 146 VAL UNIT, AX Cin he ano 
ae) Shem cetera. HELO RIV, SO eke eee 
MIL) Fi, Witenes) (226 lant LOY Gy haere 

Bvt MO-135> Ny ieeiwh 8d xlv, 418-259 2) 228 hod 
SvHieae, Hae e223 xiv 230 eed ee eae 6 
Rie) licen mer 32 ix F-10 a a ee 

Bere fae stro \phoo [xii OPUS. & unotee 204 

SRR as Fety 8 ys ahhy S2ONS OU ereRXIl, 5,1 6 8. hae Lavdb9 

RP Do of ivy at MranntlD XX, Dw eae a 0) 
hl Lowe yo yon (226 Xxx, 15, 16 note, 372 

Beri e400; Wom 4 28 his. bzek; xxxtellNMieycnoten 293 

SIV ol 16.9. i229 Hoseayxil,) 43°75. ae. See ees 
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PaAssaGEs, continued 


John vii, 38 eu232 
Rom. vi, 4 . 164 
ix, 3-5 . 437 
xv. 21 Coles waa dy 
1 Cor. viii, 5 . note, 292 
2 Cor. iv, 4-6 (rm 184 
vill, 9 . . note, 109 
Eph..11, 15, 17 SPARE 
il, 8,9 note, 199 
Wan ee . 433 
Wied 42 50 
Phil. a, 5,)95 ©. . 9d 
Col. i, 12-16 .- 183 
Pa hesahare NPA a, 495 
LEims sit. 16 . 273, 406 
Wee SL dhs Aide. we oO 
Titus 1, 1]-l4 . ML] 
1, 13, 14 eal 
Heb. i, 2 SoM. 
ats note, 204 
i, 7-12 169 
i, 1-3 yee 180 
u, 17 note, 95 
x1;.5 aes 238 
Sipeo note, 167 
Nii; Jit, MAABMTOLes TOU 
xii, 24, 25 ..note, 252 
Riis) 24 } ieeed# note, 513 
We Retesi, (hia thie hike Oe Meee 
BT Bats, ss baie note, 4 
A rete) ke Fae 2951 
ill, 18-20 206 
2 Petia, ] 4 . 434 
AES PRA note, 165 
lly aw ies note, 4 


iii, 1 


UTA 6. aki: yk Melia 


] John 1, 1,2 408 
1¥, 2, io 409 
2 John 7 409 
Jude 4 aah st 435 
Revers, 40st che t. 87 
il, 14 note, 190 
Xx1, 3-8 note, 90 
xxii, 13-16 90 


Pearson Bishop, his argument 
on Col. i, 16, p. 200 
Peirce on Heb. 1, 7-12, p. 171 


Index. 


Peter :—Epistles of Peter, to 
whom addressed, 2; inciden- 
tal allusions contained in them 
to the history, law, &c. of the 
Jews, 4 note ; the extracts 
from the Old Testament in 
these epistles, are given with- 
out any word to indicate that 
they are quotations, 4 note; 
the two epistles contain verbal 
similarities, which prove them 
to have come from the same 
pen, 7; the second epistle re- 
garded as genuine by the coun- 
cil of Laodicea, 7 note 

Philo, some particulars of his 
history,—his familiarity with 
the writings of Plato, 188 note ; 
his doctrine respecting the 
Word of God, 149; describes 
the Word as the First-born and 
Image of God, in reference to 
his being the organ of creation, 
202. 

Punctuation of New Test., 457 

Recensio Alexundrina, 378 

Redemption, as expressed in the 
Hebrew Scriptures by the verb 
IN) analagous to the account 
given in the New Testament, 
of the redemption of mankind 
by Jesus Christ, 49 

Rosenmiiller incorrectly quoted 
by editors of U.N. V. as evi- 
dence in their favour, 168 note 

Sabellianism, 450 


3| Shechinah of Jah, a phrase fre- 


quently used by the Targum- 
ists as identical with the Word 
of Jah, Word of God, and 
Angel of God, 131, 230 

Simon Magnus, his wild blas- 
phemies, 450 

Spirits in Prison, 206, 211 

Synagogue Worship of the Jews, 
why performed in Hebrew and 
Chaldee, 120; the Jaw was 
originally read; but lessons and 
sections out of the prophets were 


Index. 
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substituted by Antiochus Epi- | Versions, continued 


phanes; after the deliverance 
by the Maccabees, both law and 
prophets were read, 122 note 
Talmud, 119 note; digest by 
Maimonides, 120 note 
Targums, 119,140; how they ori- 
ginated, 122; enumeration of 
the principal Targums, 123 ; 
their antiquity, 124; allusions 
in them to a Trinity, 142 note 
Thrones, principalities, &c. ; 
meaning of those terms as used 
by Paul, 197 
Various Readings of 1 Tim. iii, 
16, and comparison of autho- 
tities for 0g, 0, and @sbs, 273 
Verbal nouns ending in wx and 
0s, 106 
Verses. Origin of the division of 
the Hebrew Bible into verses, 121 
VERSIONS QUOTED 
Arabic Polyglott, 41, 78, 163, 
393, 439 
Armenian, 374, 383 
Coptic, 374, 383 
Erpenian Arabic, 374, 394 
Ethiopic, 41, 54, 114,163, 374 
383, 394, 438 ~ 
Georgian, 394 
Persic, 41 
Philoxenian Syriac, 383, 394, 
438 
Sahidic, 10, 37, 383 
Septuagint, 44, 77 
Slavonic MS., 393 
Syriac, 114, 144, 163, 268 
Syriac Peshito, 10, 41, 48, 77, 
374, 394, 438 
Unitarian New Version, 58, 66, 
70, 92, 116, 144, 148, 157, 
Sra, 167 note 176;:. 270; 
277, 279, 287 note, 406, 456 
Vetus Itala, 10 


Vulgate, 41, 54, 78, 108, 114, 
144, 163, 268, 374, 439 

Word, deity of, 268; this title 
used by Jews at the Christian 
era, to designate a person 
whose nature was identified 
with that of God himself, 67; 
described as the medium of 
creation in Hebrew Scriptures 
and the Apocrypha, by Philo, 
and by early Christian: writers, 
148 

Word of God; a phrase fre- 
quently used by the targumists 
to signify the wisdom, &c., of 
the Almighty, 126; and some- 
times denotes the mind, soul, 
&c., of the divine Being, 128 ; 
but in a multitude of instances 
describes Jehovah himself, 
129, and 272 note; often ap- 
pears to be a mere synonym 
for Jehovah, 128; but more 
frequently represents God ac- 
tually present with his people, 
130; on various occasions dis- 
tinguished from Jehovah who 
sends him, 132; the person 
through whom Jah or Jehovah 
effects the redemption or sal- 
vation of his people 133; some- 
times identified with the An- 
gel or Messenger of Jehovah, 
135; question whether the tar- 
gumists considered the Word 
of God, to be the Messiah, 
139; account given of the Word 
of God by the early fathers, 
274 note; conversed with our 
first parents, 222 note 

Zohar, its contents, style, and 
date, 187 note. 


THE END. 
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ESSAYS ON THE EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, AND 
PRACTICAL OPERATION OF CHRISTIANITY. Second 
edition, 8vo.—9s. boards. Fourth edition, 12mo.—6s. 6d. boards. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELIGIOUS PECULIARITIES 
OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. Sixth edition, 12mo.— 


5s. boards. 


HINTS ON THE PORTABLE EVIDENCE OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. Third edition, 18mo.—cloth lettered, Is. 6d.; sewed, Is. 


BRIEF REMARKS ON THE HISTORY, AUTHORITY, 
AND USE OF THE SABBATH. Third edition, 18mo.—cloth, 
ls. 3d.; sewed, Is. 


LETTER TO A FRIEND ON THE AUTHORITY, PUR- 
POSE, AND EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY, and especially 
on the Doctrine of Redemption. Twenty-first edition—8d. boards. 


LETTER TO THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, by Elizabeth Fry and Joseph John Gurney, 
respecting their late visit to that country. 8vo.—2s. 


TERMS OF UNION; Remarks addressed to the Members of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 8vo.—ls. 


SUBSTANCE OF AN ADDRESS, ON THE RIGHT USE 
AND APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE, Lately Delivered to 
the Mechanics of Manchester, in their Institution in that Town.— 
Price one penny. 


HYMNS, selected from various authors, for the use of young 
persons, By Priscilla Gurney. Fifth edition, foolscap 8vo.—és. 
boards. Seventh edition, 32mo.—2s. 6d. boards. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF JOHN STRATFORD, who was exe- 
cuted, after the late Assizes for the city of Norwich, for the crime 
of murder. By one of his fellow citizens.—Price one penny. 


GUIDE TO THE INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG PERSONS 
IN THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, including the ‘Lock and Key,” 
or passages in the Old Testament which testify of Jesus Christ» 
explained by others in the New Testament. Price 3d. 
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